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BRIGHAiVi'S  NOBLE  GiFlS 

Leaves  Nearly  $3,000,000  for  a  Hospital 
for  Incurables— Many  Public  Charities 
Providod  for— Principal  Provisions  of 
the  Will 


The  chief  feature  of  the  will  of  Robert  B. 
Brigrham,  just  placed  on  file  in  the  Sufl'olls 
County  probate  office,  is  a  provision  made 
for  the  founding  of  a  iiospital  for  incurables 
!  in  Boston.  To  launch  this  enterprise  the 
main  portion  of  Mr.  Brigham's  estate  is  set 
aside.  The  institution  is  to  be  named  the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital,  and  those 
citizens  who,  from  clironic  disease,  are 
mad©  incapable  of  malcing  a  comfortable 
livelihood  are  to  be  housed  there.  A  con- 
sen' atlve  estimate  of  Mr.  Brigham' s  for- 
tune at  the  time  of  his  death  Is  $3,000,000, 
and  as  his  bequests  amount  to  less  than 
$35,000,  the  fund  for  founding  the  Brigham 
Hospital  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,965,000.  The  provision  under  which  the 
hospital  is  provided  for  is  as  follows: 

"I  direct  my  trustees  to  pay  to  a  cor- 
poration which  shall  be  organized  by  them 
in  tlie  follov.'ing  manner  and  for  the  chai'- 
itable  purposes  hereinafter  described.  Said 
trustees  shall  select  not  less  than  seven 
citizens  of  Boston,  well  known  and  of  high 
character  and  reputation,  who  shall  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  and  form  a  cor- 
poration under  the  provisions  of  chap.  115 
of  the  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  or  \inder 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  if  deemed 
advisable;  said  corporation  shall  be  known 
as  the  R.  B.  Brigham  Hospital  for  Incura- 
bles, and  shall  be  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  an  institution  for  the 
care  and  support  and  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  those  citizens  of  Boston  who 
are  without  necessary  means  of  support, 
and  are  incapable  of  obtaining  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  by  reason  of  chronic  or  in- 
curable disease  or  permanent  physical  disa- 
bilities, and  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
and  expending  such  moneys  and  other 
proerty  as  said  corporation  may  receive  for 
the  above  purposes,  and  of  doing  ali  other 
acts  Incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
charity   herein   described." 

The  will  then  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  that  the  trus- 
tees or  directors  shall  provide  tor  regulat- 
ing the  admission  of  patients.  It  also  spe- 
cifies that  the  residue  of  the  net  income  of 
the  estate  shall  be  collected  by  the  trustees 
of  the  will,  and  held  by  them  for  accumu- 
lation, and  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the 
accrued  sum,  with  Interest  thei-eon,  or  prof- 
its of  Investment  thereof,  is  of  an  amount 
which  is  large  enough,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  of  directors,  for  the  purchase  of 
sufficient  land  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building 
or  buildings,  of  size  and  capacity  adequate 
for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  pur-  ■ 
poses  hereinbefore  named.  After  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, the  fund  is  to  be  conveyed  by  the  trus- 
tees to  the  corporation  to  be  formed  under 
the  win. 

The  trustees  are  Halsey  J.  Boardrnan, 
Mr.  Brigham's  counsel;  C.  O.  L.  Dlllav/ay 
of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  and  Syi- 
'  vester  G.  Willey,  the  present  proprietor  of 
Brigliam's  Hotel.  They  are  also  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  will.  The  original  will 
names  Judge  Caleb  Blodgett  and  Percey 
G.  Bolster  as  executors,  together  with  Mr. 
Boardman,  but  a  codicil  substitutes  for 
the  names  of  Judge  Blodgett  and  Percy 
G.  Bolster  the  names  of  Me^3srs.  Dillaway 
and  Willey. 

The  will  Is  dated  July  10,  1S99,  and  the 
codicil  bears  the  date  of  Dec.  :iO  of  the 
same  year.  Henry  D.  Yerxa,  John  H.  Hall 
and  J.  Nelson  Parker  have  attached  their 
signatures  as  witnesses  to  the  will.  The 
witnesses  to  the  codicil  are  Hiram  M.  Bur- 
ton, Eugene  C.  Benolt  and  Albert  A.  Wil- 
ley. 

Annuities  of  ?1000  each  are  provided 
in  the  will  for  the  following  charitable  in- 
stitutions: the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  Boston  Provident 
Association,  the  Channing  Home  (30  Mc- 
Lean street),  the  Children's  Hospital  (cor- 


ner   of    Huntington    ;.  .-^    ..^insboro 

I  street),  the  Chlldren'.si  Mission  (277  Tremont 
street),    the    City    Missionary    Society,    the 
Home  for  Aged  Men  (133  West  Springfield 
street).  Home  for  Aged  Women  (108  Revere 
;  street),   Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum   (106 
j  Chestnut  avenue),   the  New  England  Home 
I  for      Little    Wanderers,      Home    for    Aged 
!  Couples,      Boston    Children's    Aid    Society, 
!  Boston   Home  for   Incurables,    the   Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  (Dimock 
street),  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Boston 
Lying-in    Hospital    (McLean    street),      the 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women  (27  Myrtle 
street)  and  the  Warner  Home  of  St.  Albans, 
Vt.     An  annuity   of  $1000  is  also   given  to 
Caroline  E.  Burnap,   19  Common  street,  so 
long  as  she  maintains  a  free  home  for  aged 
women    substantially    as    now    conducted. 
The  Boston   Emergency  Hospital   is   given 
$2000. 

Payments  to  the  'Vi'arner  Home  are  to  be 
for  the  benefit,  when  necessary,  of  children 
of  citlsens  of  Bakersfleld,  Vt.,  the  birth- 
place of  Mr.  Brigham. 

The  private  bequests  are:  To  A.  B. 
Dewey  and  J.  H.  Dewey  of  Philadelphia, 
Florence  Brigham  and  Adelia  Brigham, 
daughters  of  the  late  J.  B.  Brigham  of  Ute, 
lo.;  Herbert  Brigham  and  Mlna  Rich, 
children  of  the  late  Hubbard  Brigham  of 
Minneapolis;  to  P.  B.  Northrup,  Brigham 
Northrup  and  Sara  Manley  of  Sheldon,  Vt., 
and  to  Almlra  Brigham,  wife  of  M.  B. 
Brigham  of  Somerville,  $J000  each.  To  each 
of  the  daughters  of  Josephus  Boutelle,  and 
to  O.  W.  Brigham  of  Bakersfield,  to  each 
,of  the  three  children  of  Waldo  Brigham  Of 
Hyde  Parle,  Mass.,  and  to  Alva  Brownell 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  $500  each.  To  Ellen 
Strong  of  Worcester,  Elizabeth  Barnes, 
Mary  Willey,  Mary  Landon,  Annie  Park- 
hurst,  Georgia  Scott,  daughter  of  Hamlet 
Scott;  Mrs.  Mary  Giddings  of  Boston,  to 
Ida  Kittredge  of  Somerville,  and  to  Fannie 
Hall  of  Bakersfleld,  Vt.,  $100  each.  ,  To 
Fannie  Cottrell  of  Reading,  $300  per  annum 
for  life.  To  Emily  Giddings  of  Johnson, 
Vt.,  $500.  To  W.  F.  Bacon  of  Boston,  ii;200 
per  year  for  life.  To  A.  L.  Savage  of  Bos- 
ton, $200  per  year  for  life. 

The  will  provides  for  the  care  of  the 
trust  estate  and  the  payment  of  money  to 
the  testator's  sister,  Elizabeth  Brigham, 
she  to  have  such  amounts  in  money  and  at 
such  times  as  she  shall  request,  which  pay- 
ments shall  take  precedence,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  them  validity,  of 
other  bequests  under  the  will. 

By  one  clause  of  the  will  the  trustees 
are  directed  to  invest  such  personal  estate 
as  shall  be  subject  to  the  trust,  and  to  re- 
tain without  change  the  real  estate  in  Bos- 
ton of  which  the  testator  died  seized. 

TME    BEIGHAM    BEQUESTS 

The  late  Kobert  Brock  Brigham  could 
IJiardly  be  said  to  be  a  Avidely  known  citi- 
zen, even  of  Boston.     He  had  apparently 
:  very   little   ambition   either    political    or 
j  social.    He  preferred  to  attend  to  liis.  own 
faffairs,  and  by   so  doing  amassed  a  large 
fortune.    We  frequently  have  to  wait  until 
a  man  is  dead  to  learn  what  his  ideas  of 
duty  and  responsibility  were  Avhen  living. 
Probably  Mr.  Brigham  had  unostentatious 
channels     through    Avhich    he    dispensed 
charity   in  his   lifetime.    It   is   now  cer- 
tain    that     he     gave    a    great     deal    of 
thovtght      to      Avhat      he       should       do 
with  the  wealth  that   had   rewarded  his 
careful  business  methods,  and  it  is  credi- 
table to  both  his  head  and  heart  that  he 
felt  that  suffering  humanity  had  the  first 
claim  upon  it.    The  filing  of  his  will  makes 
public  the  disposition  of  his  large  fortune 
and  in  some  respects  that  disposition  is 
unique. 
Therp  i.s  not  asiugle  one  in  his  long  list 
\  of  beneficiaries  that  is  unworthy  the  help 
j  that  he  has  given  it,  and  he  has  not  regard- 
!  ed  race,  creed  or  color  in  the  distribution. 
I  The  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged, 
!  M'hether  white  or  black,  come  in  for  a  share 
of  his  bounty.    But  his  interest  and  sym- 
pathy have    gone  out  in  mo.st    generonjs 
measure   to   tiiat    class    of    unfortunates 
whose    conditions      are     most    hopeless, 
and    who    most     need    tlie     cheer     and 
the  comfort  which  his  remembrance  will 
help  to  give  them.     These  qualities  have 


been  mamfeste"a~by^^1B|||ftgijigp^jBnP 
million  dollars,  "for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  institution  for  the  care  and 
support,  and  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment of  those  citizens  of  Boston  who  are 
without  necessary  means  of  support,  and 
are  incapable  of  obtaining  a  comfortable 
livelihood  by  reason  of  chronic  or  in- 
curable diseases,'  or  permanent  physical 
disabilities." 

That  is,  he  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  wealth 
to  the  support  of  a  home  for  incurables,  a 
class  too  much  neglected  in  the  philanthro- 
pies of  the  day.  His  gift  is  a  princely  one, 
and  the  terms  of  his  will  show  that  wliile 
lie  was  engaged,  as  the  public  supposed, 
almost  wholly  in  the  engrossing  and  fasci- 
nating pursuit  of  wealth,  he  was  neverthe- 
less observing  with  a  careful  eye  the  facts 
of  life  about  him,  measuring  the  relative 
values  of  the  means  already  provided  for 
the  amelioration  of  hard  conditions 
and  arranging  to  provide  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  and 
supply  the  deficiencies.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  wealth  has  recently  passed  away  whose 
philanthrophy  Avill  be  more  widely  felt 
than  his.  It  will  enter  the  dark  places  and 
help  to  cheer  those  now  cheerless  and  give 
liope  to  those  who  are  almost  hopeless. 


COLORADO  INDEX. 
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"Through  Education  to  Iticie- 

pendence,  or   How  Should  the 

Blind  be  Educated   and  fitted 

for  active  life,"  is  the  title  of  an 

1  excellent  article,  recently  pub- 

I  lished   in   pamphlet   form.     It 

'  was  written  by  the    President 

'  of  the   "American  Association 

of   Instructors    of  the   Blind," 

Michael  Anagnos,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  "Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  bchool  for 
the  Blind." 

After  a  plea  for  $300,000  to  be 
used  for  apparatus,  etc.,  he  sa3'^s 
in  speaking  of  his  own  school, 
that  a  fund  is  needed  large 
enough  to  yield  no  less  than 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, w^hich  sum  will  suffice  to 
provide  scholarships  and  loans 
for  all  those  of  our  graduates 
Avho  are  qualified  to  pursue  a 
course  of  academic,  musical, 
scientific,  professional  or  bus- 
iness education,  but  \^ho  have 
no  means  of  their  own  to  do  so." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
know  that  the  people  of  Mass- 
achusetts will  stand  by  him  in 
this  forward  movement  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  will 
be  placed  at  his  disposal.  Now 
that  a  special  fund  is  just  as 
imperative  for  the  higher  edu- 
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cation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Colo.  School,  the  question  nat- 
urally arises  ^svho  is  to  be  the 
Anagnos  of  Colorado,  who  in 
this  state  of  boundless  resour^ 
ces  would  dare  use  the  follow^ 
ing  language,  unless  he  had 
decided  to  retire  to  private  lifei 
"If,  contrary  to  my  expectations 
wise  heads  and  conservative 
men  would  decide  that  the  in- 
stitution is,  as  it  stands,  well 
provided  and  adequately  equip- 
j  ped  to  fulfil  its  mission  without 
further  improvements  and  ex^ 
pansion,  and  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  take  definite  andvig^ 
orous  measures  to  procure  the 
requisite  means  for  reorganiza* 
tion  within  a  feasonable  length 
of  time,  I  am  determined  to 
take  my  hand  off  the  plough 
and  to  retire  to  private  life.  I 
cannot  do  othervidse.  I  firmly 
and  honestly  believe,  that  a 
man  who  has  a  natural  taste 
for  routine  work  and  is  satis- 
fied to  carry  it  on  upon  the 
lines  already  laid  out  will  be 
far  better  fitted  for  the  place 
than  I  am.  For  myself,  I  can 
under  no  circumstances  help 
to  perpetuate  the  present  ar- 
rangements. If  I  should  at- 
tempt for  reasons  of  policy  or 
of  prudence  or  of  personal 
comfort  to  suppress  my  con- 
victions or  to  keep  silent  and 
labor  in  opposition  to  them  it 
would  make  me  utterly  wretch- 
ed." 


;.  THE  PliltKIXS  INSTJTUTIOX 
.  The  annual  report  of  the  trustee.s  of  the 
'Perkins  Institution  Is  published,  and  is 
numbered  slxty-el&ht.  Think  of  it!  sixty- 
eight  yeara  of  practical  beneficence,  the 
good  results  of  which  can  never  be  deter- 
mined by  any  human  being.  Only  the  re- 
1  cording  angel  has  the  sum  total  In  his  pes 
session,  and  his  books  are  not  yet  open  to 

r^Is^Sd^  the  case  .1th  an  instUution 
'which  does   such   an   unlimited   amount   of 
good,  the  state  of  its  finances  as  reported 
ly    the    treasurer,    Mr.    Edward    Jackson, 
are  in  a  satisfactory  condition:   the  finan- 
cial  concerns   have   been   wisely   m^Jiaged 
and  expenses  kept  within  proper  ^"^its      A 
bequest   of    twenty-fiv«     thousand     dollars 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Putnam  Brad- 
Aes,  one  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs. 
Ann  Eliza  Colburn,  one  of  live  thousand  dol- 
lars  from   Mrs.  Susan  Bulflnch  Lyman    and 
another  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs. 
Ann    P     Weld    were    received    during    tne 
year,   making  substantlar  additions   to   the 
funds  of  the  Institution  and  being  also  val- 
uable to   all  Interested   in  its  work  as   an 
expression    of    appreciation    of    its    excel- 
lence. , 

The  average  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the  institution,  included,  that  is,  in  Us 
various    departments,    as   pupils,    teachers. 


eniplo'yees  and  workmen  and  workv.-omen, 
Is  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Two  hvmdred 
and  fifty  unfortunates  learning  the  way 
through  education  to  Independence!  And 
the  edvicatlon  which  they  receive  here 
is  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  fraternal  kindness; 
In  acquiring  book  knowledge  they  also 
draw  from  their  association  with 
broad  and  liberal  minds  deep  breaths  that 
develop  the  inner  forces  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  action,  and  a  profound  appreciation 
of  the  sacredness  of  al!  moral  and  legal 
obligations. 

How  to  train  the  blind  and  equip  them 
adequately  for  the  active  duties  and  occu- 
patlon.s  of  life,  preparing  their  way  to  self- 
maintenance  and  Independence,  has  always 
been  and  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  problems  with  which 
their  educators  have  had  to  grapple.  No 
institution,  however,  has  come  nearer  solv- 
ing the  problem  than  has  the  Perkins  Asy- 
lum, as  its  records  show.  Its  managers 
have  firm  faith  in  the  kindergarten  be- 
cause of  the  results  obtained  in  It;  here  be- 
gins the  all-lniportant  development  of 
character  that  can  never  end  while  the 
person  lives. 

Physical  education  Is  believed  to  be  the 
corn-er  stone  for  all  successful  teaching  of 
the  blind.  In  the  school  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution bodily  training  holds  a  prominent 
place  and  is  conducted  with  a  distinctly 
educational  aim  on  purely  eclentiflc  princi- 
ples and  by  safe  and  effective  methods. 
Erectness  and  gracefulness  of  carriage  are 
secured  by  it,  and  as  a  logical  sequence 
clear  heads  and  light  hearts  accompany  it. 

In  the  manual  training  department  of  the 
school  scientific  principles  are  strictly 
observed  in  all  that  Is  done,  and  results  are 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Just 
as  satisfactory,  too,  is  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  literary  department;  this  de- 
partment is  In  excellent  condition,  still  con- 
stant Improvement  is  the  watchword  with 
the  directors  of  it  by  which  It  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times. 

To  the  blind  music  Is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  to  any  other  class  of  people;  it 
Interprets  to  them  of  necessity  all  the 
other  arts,  Invigorating  and  stimulat- 
ing the  emotional  and  artistic  nature, 
and  fostering  the  imagination.  There- 
fore, music  holds  a  commanding  place 
In  the  school  curriculum;  the  pupils 
are  trained  In  vocal  and  Instrumental 
branches,  and  excellent  progress  among 
them  is  the  rule.  Allied  to  the  teaching 
of  music  Is  the  instruction  In  tuning,  which 
Is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  lucrative 
employmeiits  for  the  blind.  In  this  they 
compete  successfully  with  these  who  can 
see,  and  it  opens  to  them  a  wider  field  for  i 
profitable  occupation  p,nd  self-maintenance 
than  any  other  mechanical  trade  or  voca- 
tion. It  is  good  to  know  this,  good  to  know 
that  in  a  purely  mechanical  industry  a 
blind  person  may  be  actual'--  the  equal  of 
one  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 

The  Perkins  Institution  has  sounded  the 
note  for  a  grand  advance  In  organizing  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  enlarging  its 
scope,  and  if  Its  friends  and  Benefactors 
stand  by  It,  as  there  Is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving they  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  glorious  outcome  of  all  Its  work  and 
toil  in  aid  of  the  unfortunates  whom  they 
seek  to  aid. 


Boston  Jourttal. 
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;ns  of  intel- 


BLIND  BUT  BRIGHT. 

Phenomenal  Performances  of  Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Chronicled   in   the   Annual   Report— A 
Kindergarten  Wonder. 


I  Ai.ide  from  the  interest  that  is  uni- 
j  vprsally  felt  in  tho  success  of  such  a 
worthy  CPtablishment  as  the  Perkins 
I:':st!iulion  and  A.'assachusGtt.s  School 
!cr  the  Blind,  the  most  attractive  fea- 
t'Mo  of  ilio  68th  annual  report  i.g  that 
l^art  which  deals  with  the  attainments 
of  those  sightless  pupils  whose  applica- 
tion seems  to  be  no  obstacle  on  their 
read  to  hiisrher  education. 

One  of  ihe  irost  lamentable  facts  con- 
tained in  the:  report  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Reuel  Eugene 
lanier  of  Pawtucl«t,  one  of  the  bright- 
est a.r.d  most  promisina:  pupils  of  the 
Institute,  who  would  in  ti^ne  undoubt- 
cc'Iy  have  shared  a  prominence  akin 
tc  ihut  held  by  Helen  Keller,  Edith  M. 
Thomas  and  othsr  remarkable  blind 
ttudenlfl.  He  was  a^  member  of  the 
class  of  1S95,  and  after  hi^  graduation 
rirsied  a  post  sraduate  course  v.ith  a 
view  or  (ittinn-  himself  for  collese.  A 
.\car  ago  he  parsed  with  credit  the 
pieliminary  examinations  at  Harvard, 
nr.d  !f  !iQ  had  lived  he  would  have  en- 
tered the  university  this  autiimn.  Ke 
'.ltd  of  rntumonia  on  March  21,    JSfi9. 

Tlie  Io5titu:ion  Itself. 

As  to  the  Institution  itself,  it  is  in  a 

most   satisfactory  condition.     Here   are 

I  few  concise  figures:    The  total  number 

f  pupils  registered  in  the  record  books 

t   the  beginning-  of  the  past  year  was 

^  1.     Since  then  27  have  been   admitted 

nd    28    have    been    discharged,    making 

he  present  number  252.    In  this  account 

re    all    changes,    additions    and    sub- 

1  actions    which    have    tiiken    place    up  | 

tu    Oct.    1,    1899.      The    balance     in      the  j 

trea^iury   Aug.   31,   1S99,    was  $21,282  28.   A  ! 

iiuiTiber    of    munificent    bequests    were  j 

made  during   the  past   year,     and     the  j 

w  orkshop  gain  was  $056  20.  j 

Edith  Thomas's  Essay. 

Edith  W.  Thomas  is  the  first  pupil 
considered  by  Director  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  who  says  of  her:  ^ 

"Edith    has    made    excellent    progress  i 
in    her  studies  during   the    past   twelve  i 
months  and  has  conquered  most  of  the  i 
difTicuJties   which   stood   in  her   way   in 
former    years. 

"The    following   composition    was    her 

response  to  a  request  that  each  member 

>r    her  cla.ss   should    write  a   character 

icetch    from    the  story   of   'Little  Lord 

auntlerny:' 

HE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    EARL    OP 

DORINCOURT. 
I  think  that  the  Earl  of  Dorincourt  is  one 
it  the  most  savage  and  unique  characters  I 
hava  read  about.  From  what  the  story  tells 
aliout  that  person,  it  was  his  nature  to  feel 
unfriendly  toward  others  and  only  care  for 
himsetf.  His  children  did  not  comfort  him 
In  his  loneliness  and  misery.  The  more  his 
children  neglected  him  the  worse  he  was;  and 
his  life  was  wasted  when  it  should  have  been 
OFfful  and   pleasant. 

He  is  not  the  sort  of  a  person  that  I  like  in 

sr.rm  rcspscts.   that  is,  when   he  had  no  de- 

")    make   himself   any   better   and   have 

^  for  others,    but  wished   to   be   a  very 

..i.,..tasant    and    bad-tempered    man;    h»    did 

not  deserve  to  be  liked.     He  wished  to  have 

his  own   way  in  many  things,  and  led  a  life 

iiat  was  no  light  burden  to  him,   though  he 

ade  a  v?ry  few  friends  to  assist  him   as  a 

■  mily  lawyer  or  as  his  tenants;  but  he  had 

■>  real  friendship   for  them. 

In  other  respects  I  like  him  or  his  charac- 

tir,  because  later  he  grows  better  and  better 

by   following   the   example   of   a    little   child, 

Hho  draws  him  close  to  his  side,  as  a  magnet 

uiacts  the  steel.     The  child  whom  he  took 

r    a    model    and    example    was    of    a    very 

"p^?  3"d  loving  nature  with   its  beauty. 

ll'is      man     had      never      loved     any     one 

r  uly   in  his  life,    not  even  cliildren,    because 

he  thought,   from   the  way  in  which  his  own 

troubled  him.   that  they  were  great   bothers; 

the    child,    whom   he    took    for   a    model    and 

oxample   wa.s  his  grandson,    who   came   from 

Airerica    to    live    with    him.      He    found    him 

d.fCcTcnt   from    what    he    supposed    he    would 

be,   and   every  day   he   found   something   nev/ 

)"    If'*'    Doy.    which    clianged    his    character. 

The   little  boy  influenced   the   old   man   to  do 

nrnt     PTPry    day     and     amused     him.    ,  The 

V  were  together  the  more  friendly 


Two  persons,  who  are  together  a  great 
\  deal,  influence  one  or  the  other  whether  it  is 

good  or  bal. 
j     She  also  takes  great  pleasure  in  tell- 
;  ing-    in    her    own    words    the    different 
•  stories  she  has  read. 

One  morning'  a  playful  desire  to  re- 
;  litve  the  burden,  of  the  routine  of  the 
!  arithmetic  lesson  was  expressed  in  the 
j,  following  proposition:  "Suppose  we  go 
(  to  market  and  buy  a  Thanksgiving  din- 
}  ner  for  some  poor  people,  and  then 
5  we   can   go  on  with   cubic  measure." 

I  Brght  Elizabeth  Robin. 

!     Of   Elizabeth    Robin,    another   notable 
student,    he   says: 

Elizabeth  is  a  charming  girl  of  strik- 
ing and  picturesque  aspect.  Stately 
and  handsome  In  looks,  she  evinces  at 
the  same  time  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  promise  to  make  her 
a  strong  but  gentle,  noble  and  fine 
woman.  Her  personal  appearance— no- 
tably the  clear-cut  of  her  profile— un- 
doubtedly shows  the  typical  features 
that  belong  to  a  real  beauty.  Eliza- 
beth's education,  like  that  of  Edith  M. 
Thomas,    is    broad,     rational    and    free 

!  from    obsolete    methods    and    processes 

i  of  dramming. 

i      In    journals    kept    by    Miss     V^ina    C. 

1  Badger,     her    teacher,     are     these    ac- 
counts: 

I      In  the  revision  of  one  paper  she  came 
to    the    sentence:      "In    the     fall     they 

.  leave  their  nests."     "I  want  a  big  word 
for    'leave.'  "    she    said.      "What    can    I 

!  say?    I  want  to  learn  to  use  big  words." 

j      When  the  abbreviation  "etc."  first  ap- 
peared   in    her    reading    Elizabeth    was 

I  quick    to   see    the    economy    of    its    use, 

I  and    said;    mischievously:      "I    think    I 

II  will  say  'etc.'   in  my  composition   so'ne 
(I  day.    This  book  uses  it." 

I'  She  parted  from  her  teacher  at  the 
close  of  a  school  term  with  this  prorr- 
ise:  'I  shall  write  to  you  in  the  vaca- 
tion, and  I  want  you  to  notice  th«  nar- 
agraph.?.  I  hope  they  will  bo  better  than 
ever  before."  Tho  results  were,  inrfeed 
commensurate  with  her  care  and  atte-i 
tion  to  the  matter. 

She  spoilt,  a  long  time  over  one  diffi- 
cult examp  e,  and  v.-hon  asked  hov/  she 
was  progressing,  replied,  "He  is  a 
Spaniard,  but  I  hope  to  conquer  him  " 
h?''-'^'!. '-he  said:  "I  have  been  asking 
the  Span  ard  all  sorts  of  questions 
but  he  will  n^t  answer  me.  Jiy  brains 
?,'"^  \^^y^'-'.'  Returning  to  the  task  on 
the  following  morning  with  renewed 
zesL,    she   gained    the   victory. 

Phenomenal  Thoma>  StringeL-. 
!  In  speaking  of  Master  Tho.mas 
I  Stringer  of  the  Kindergarten  Denart- 
ment,  the  Director  says:  Seldoxn  in  the 
recent  history  of  education  has  there 
!  been  a  case  of  such  remarkable  success 
and  pedagogical  imuortance  as  that  of 
Tommy  Stringer.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  early 
life  of  tnis  child  and  the  very  low  state 
of  being  in  which  he  was  seven  vears 
ago,  hi.s  developnir-nt  is  truly  marvel- 
ous. He  started  froai  the  lowest  round 
of  the  .adder  of  human  intelligence  and 
has  achieved  a  success  which  eornmaiKis 
general  admiiativn  and  is  a  ••'^renntal 
sourcu  of  inspiration.  ■        ' 

Silent  and  sightlesa,  sad  and  alone 
this  hapless  boy  v/as  doomea  '.o  be 
cast  into  some  son  of  receptacle  of 
misery  and  gloom  and  to  spend  his 
days  wearily  in  a  tomb  of  awful  dark- 
ness. He  appeared  to  be  weak  and  lan- 
guishing both  in  body  and  inind  and 
wholly  devoid  of  animation.  His  first 
photograph,  taken  .several  months  after 
his  arrival  in  lioston,  represents  him 
as  a  pitiable  siiecimcn  of  dullness  and 
lethargy.  Instead  of  standing  erect 
and  walking  or  lunning  like  other  chil- 
dren, he  was  inclined  to  go  on  hands 
and  feet  like  a  quadraped  and  to  creep 
i  backwards.  He  was  entirely  cut  off 
j  from  hi.s  environment  and  deprived  of 
all  means  of  communication  with  his 
fellow-men.  His  apathy  and  obtuse- 
ness,  his  stolidity  and  inertness,  his 
utter  unconsciousness  of  his  depriva- 
tion, and  his  supreme  unconcern  about 
his  isolation  from  the  outer  world,  all 
combined  togetuer  to  form  a  strong  bar- 
rier about  him,  which  had  to  be  pene- 
trated by  strenuous  citort  and  arduous 
labor    before    it    could    be    ascertained 
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UPEcther  there  w  ere 
rfi^ence  behind  it. 
,     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
I  year  Tommy  was  transferred  from  the 
I  kindergarten    to    the    primary    building. 
;  This    change    of    resiaenee     makes     no 
difference   in    the    methods    of    his   edu- 
cation.    He  is  trained   to  use  liis  hsnds 
intelligently,    to      learn    by    doing      and 
not   by   any    formal   routine,    and    to   be 
exact,  faithful  and  upright  in  all  things. 
Accompanied    by    his    teacher,    he    joins 
his  classmates  "in  their  e.sercises  in  thn 
scliool  room  or  in  the  gymnasium,  auej 
at  the  end  of  the  hour  runs  out  of  doors 
to  play  and  frolic  with  them. 

This  story  is  compo.';jd  by  Tommy 
himself  and  written  in  the  Braille  point 
cliaracters  during  his  hours  for  play. 
It  was  profusely  and  cleverly  illus- 
trated by  pictures  of  Tommy's^  own 
conceiving  and  outlining,  cut  out  of 
white  paper  and  pasted  upon  a  black 
background. 

Two  Boston  Boys:  The  Puritan  boy  of  1691 
—The  Boston  boy  of  18119— Boston  is  an  old 
city.  More  than  200  years  ago  the  Puritans 
came  across  the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in 
America.  They  built  a  town  on  three  hi  Is 
and  named  it  Boston.  That  was  their  old 
home  in  England. 

The  little  Puritan  bov  walked  through 
grassy  lanes  i.istead  of  streets.  He  drove 
the  cows  to  pasture  on  the  Common.  Wash- 
ington  Street   is  ihs   old   croooked    cow-path. 

There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill  and 
a  windmill  on  Copp's  Hill.  The  boys  likedi 
to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter. 

.\n  Indian  was  the  postman  who  carried 
letters  from  toTi-n  to  town.  The  people  trav- 
ele*  by  stage.  The  only  ships  were  sailing- 
vessels. 

Because  the  people  In  Bo.ston  town  wera- 
good  and  brave,  it  grew  to  be  a  big  cLty. 
There  are  5*), 000  people  in  BoFton  now. 

The  Boston  boy  of  ISM  rides  in  steam  and 
electric   cars,    and   carriages    without   horses. 

The  mail  anl  telephone  and  telegraph  car- 
ry our  messages.  Steamboats  cross  the  occ-an. 
once  in  a  week.  There  was  not  land  enough 
for  all  the  people  so  more  land  was  made- 
in  the  harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is  part 
of  the  Subway  now.  The  little  Puritan  boy 
wculd  find  everything  changed  except  the 
Common. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puritan  boy 
came  across  the  sea  from  Englanxl  to  live 
in  Boston  in  1690.  but  I  wouJd  rather  be  the 
Bcfton  boy  of  1899. 

Tommy  vczs-()ns  in  a  logical  way  and 
sticks  persistently  to  a  subject  until 
he  gets'  a  satisfactcry  idpa  of  it.  He 
asks  many  questions  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  hoy  of  his  age  with  ,all  his- 
facultie-s,  v^hile,  on  the  other  h.arrtl,  his 
sh'it-in  condition  make.''  it  hard  for 
him  te,  urderstand  many  comnio.i 
things.  Hr'  ha.s,  of  course,  no  concep- 
ticn  of  light.  Standing  over  a  howl  of 
hot  water,  he  sail:  "Feel  the  sun.  yes. 
it  is  like  the  sun."  At  one  time,  when, 
he  \Nas  urging  his  cempanions  to  go 
outdoors  to  see  sorrjetliin.g  at  night,  h» 
was  told  "it  is  so  dark  I  cannot  see.'' 
"I  am  not  dark,"  Tommy  answerea^ 
quickly.  ) 
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*^This  Country,  -with  its  Institutions, 
Belongs  to  the  People  who  Inhabit  It.'" 


BOSTOilf  EVEiVOG  RECORD. 


JANUARY    15    1900. 


The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  oC 
the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  con- 
tains some  interesting  notes  of  those  2 
notable  pupils,  Edith  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Robin,  and  of  the  kindergrar- 
len  pupil.  Tommy  Stringer,  all  three 
blind  and  deaf,  and  when  they  carne  to 
the  institution  silent  altogether.  It 
says: — 

Edith  Thomas. 

The  books  which  Edith  has  read  during 
her  recreation  periods  are  "Ivanhoe"  and 
Abbott's  "Life  of  Caesar."  In  referr:ng  to 
a  recent  conversation  with  a  friend,  sire 
oald:  "We  discussed  everything  that  came 
to  our  n:»nds.  We  discussed  Sampson  ard 
Deivey,  and  Washington  and  Caesar.  We 
thoug-ht  the  same  about  these  great  men." 

Edith  has  kept  her  place  in  the  Latin 
class  throughout  the  entire  year,  a  feat  for 
which  siie  deserves  credit.  In  order  to  se- 
cure this  measure  of  success,  she  has  been 
willing,  now  and  then,  to  give  up  her  re, 
creation  periods  and  to  devote  to  extra 
study  the  time  ordinarily  spent  in  amuse- 
m«>nt. 

Edith's  skill  in  handiwork  is  the  natural 
medium  through  which  she  expresses  lov- 
ing regard  or  grateful  appreciation  during 
her  leisure  montlis.  Her  Christmas  offer- 
ing to  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Kindergarten 
was  a  dol'l's  wardrobe  and  four  pairs  of 
ciiildren's  mittens. 

The  best  results  of  Edith's  regular  ex- 
ercise in  the  gymnasium  are  increase  of 
courage,  firmer  positions  and  more  ac- 
curate movements.  Oiie  liour  of  eacli  weels 
has  been  devoted  to  practice  in  dancing. 


Elizabeth  Robin. 


Elizabeth  is  a- charming  giri  of  striking 
and  picturesque  aspect  and  of  an  impres- 
sive and  attractive  personality. 

She  is  fresh  and  genial,  comely  and  of 
gracious  seeming.  She  is  wonderfully 
bright,  happy  and  girUsb,  sweet  and  na.. 
tural.  Elizabeth  Is  the  soul  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  stronglj'  attached  to  all  her 
friends,  but  especially  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Wlilting,  wlio  treat  her  as  tenderly  and 
care  for  her  as  lovingly  as  if  siie  were 
their  own  daughter. 


Elizaijeth's  education,  like  that  of  Edith 
Thomas,  is  broad,  rational  and  free  from 
obsolete  methods. 

As  a  member  of  the  5th  class,  Elizabeth 

has  studied  reading,  English   composition, 
arithmetic,  and  geography. 

Greek  Heroes  formed  the  basis  of  the 
reading  lessons  of  this  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
book  Elizabeth  gave  prompt  answers  to 
questions. 

She  declared  the  difference  between  a 
hero  and  a  god  to  be  this:  "A  iiero  is 
half  powerful,  whereas  a  god  is  all  pow- 
erful." 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  hero,  she 
responded  quickly:  "Edith  is  a  hero  he- 
cause  she  is  not  afraid  of  anything." 
After  a  moment's  reflection  she  added: 
"We  might  call  her  a  heroess,  but  she 
isn't  really  a  hero." 

The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  in  arith-  [ 
metlc  is  one  of  alternate  victory  and  de-  ! 
feat.  Her  most  serious  deficiency  lies  in  ! 
the  lack  of  power  to  analyze  problems.        ■ 

She  spent  a  long  time  over  one  difficult 
example,  and  when  aslced  how  she  was 
progressing,  replied:  "He  is  a  Spaniard, 
but  I  hope  to  conquer  him."  Later  she 
said:  "I  have  been  asking  the  Spaniard 
all  sorts  of  questions,  but  he  will  not  an- 
swer me.  My  brains  are  heavy."  Return- 
ing to  the  task  on  the  following  morning 
with  renewed  zest,  she  gained  the  victory. 

In  the  solution  of  one  long  problem,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  many  ciphers,  Elizabeth 
used  all  on  her  type-slate  and  then  sub- 
stituted ones.  "I  imagined  the  ones  were 
ciphers,"  she  explained,  "and  it  was  hard, 
and  1  was  almost  mixed."  She  had,  how- 
ever, arrived  at  the  correct  conclusion. 


Commencing  with  the  examination  of  the 
pebbles,  gravel  and  sand  upon  the  neigh- 
boring seashore  and  of  such  other  objects 
as  were  tangible  to  her,  Elizabeth  has  been 
led  gradually  on  to  wider  vistas  until  slie 
could  form  a  fairly  adequate  conception  of 
the  earth's  surface  and,  with  the  aid  of 
small  spheres  and  of  simple  experiments, 
could  grasp  something  of  tlie  prhiciples  of 
Its  motion  and  of  atmospheric  changes. 

Some  points  touched  upon  in  tills  study 
have  been  a  revelation  to  Elizabeth.  In 
connection  with  her  mastery  of  standard 
time,  she  exclaimed  at  the  dinner  hour:— 
"Just  think,  only  10  at  Palo  Alto  and  11  at 
Throckmorton."  When  mention  was  made 
of  the  eventual  cooling  of  the  earth,  with 
Its  corresponding  unfitness  to  support  hu- 
man life,  it  was  suggested  that  a  new  race 
might  inhabit  it.  "I  hope  this  race  of  peo- 
ple will  not  have  sins,"  Elizabeth  re- 
marked. 


The  work  In  the  gsminasium  has  been 
very  creditably  performed.  Elizabeth  exe- 
cutes the  abbreviated  commands  with 
much  greater  readiness  than  formerly, 
thus  showing  a  decided  gain  in  co-ordina- 
tion of  mind  and  body. 

Although  not  eager  to  attempt  a  new  ex- 
ercise on  the  apparatus,  she  is  courageous 
and  willing,  and  learns  easily. 

She  heartily  enjoys  the  games  and  danc- 
ing, in  which  she  is  both  alert  and  grace- 
ful. She  runs  with  great  speed  and  pre- 
ferably alone.  At  one  time  she  hurt  her- 
self quite  badly  by  running  into  the  wall, 
but  she  said  bravely:— "I  would  rather  be 
bumped  than  not  run." 

Wholly  without  suggestion  she  now  sets 
to  work  upon  some  necessary  repairs.  "I 
will  do  my  mending  myself  now,"  she  says. 
One  night,  when  her  damp,  loose-hanging 
hair  called  forth  surprised  remarks,  she 
replied,  with  radiant  face,  that  she  had 
washed  it  herself.  '     ^    , 

She  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
a  blind  girl  whom  she  met  in  Texas  could 
not  take  care  of  herself  in  any  way.  "I 
showed  her  how  to  comb  her  hair,  and  she 
said  nobody  had  ever  told  her  before," 
Elizabeth  told  her  teacher. 


Feeling  the  vibration  from  movements  I 
around  her,  Elizabeth  frequently  accuses 
t'ne  girls  of  being  noisy,  and,  at  one  time 
when  some  one  moved  a  heavy  piece  of 
furniture,  Elizabeth  called  out  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hail:  "What  a  noisy 
girl  you  are!" 

While  she  was  at  work  one  day  In  «, 
school  room  on  the  second  floor,  about  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  street,  a  tiand 
marched  down  the  road.  Elizabeth  whs 
asked  if  she  noticed  it.  "I  had  not  been 
listening,"  was  her  reply.  As  the  l>and 
struck    up    a    louder    march,    the    teacher 

placed  Elizabeth's  hand  on  her  chair.  "Yes, 
now  I  do,"  she  cried  delightedly. 


Tommy  Stringer. 


Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  good 
friends  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  given 
his   first   instruction    in   swimming   at   tho 
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TOMMY  STRINGER. 


BrookiSiii  Natatorium.  He  himself  is 
eager  to  own  and  ride  a  bicycle,  and  never 
allows  the  opportunity  for  a  chance  bit  of 
practice  to  escape  l»lm. 

Several  stormy  afternoons  were  spent  in 
cutting'  "checks"  from  brown  paper,  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  transfer  checks 
given  on  a  street  car.  These  were  to  b3 
used  !n  the  barn  during  the  summer,  eacii 
check  entitling  the  holder  to  a  6-minute 
swing.  In  return  for  somei  little  unusual 
attention  and  assistance  upon  the  part  of 
the  conductor,  when  leaving  a  car  one  day. 
Tommy  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  these 
checks  as  a  high  marli  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 

Tommy's  use  of  English  Is  very  original, 
and  his  sentences  are  models  of  Ijrevity. 
The  noun  and  verb  unadorned  furnish  his 
conception  of  a  complete  sentence.  Some 
of   his  expressions  are  peculiarly  his  own. 

■Subtraction  he  declared  to  mean  "all 
emptied." 

In   speaking   of  a   tall,    slight   friend,    he 

remarked    that    "Mr.    is    long    but    not 

wide." 

"The  birds  have  stopped"  was  his  ex- 
cited comment  on  finding  two  little  spax- 
rovvs  with  life  extinct. 

Tom's  progress  in  sloyd  during  the  past 
year  has  been  most  gratifying. 

He  has  gained  steadily  in  the  control  of 
his  tools  and  In  the  quality  of  his  work. 

He  has  taken,  as  heretofore,  2  lessons  a 
week,  each  lasting  about  2  hours. 

Tho  most  interesting  feature  of  his  work 
has  been  his  spontaneous  creations.  Thus 
a  sled  3  feet  long,  a  bread-board  made  of  5 
different  pieces  joined  together,  and  a 
table  with  square  and  dowelled  points  are 
among  the  productions  which  attest  his 
ability  and  skill. 


■^ELIZABETH  ROBIN, 


r 
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TUNING    DEPARTMENT, 

Perkins  Institution  for  tlie  Blind. 


PIANOFORTES  CAREFULLY  TUNED  RY  EXPERIENCED  WORKMEN, 


All  orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  to  the   Institution  at 

South  Boston,  or  to  our  office,  No.  383  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Telephone,  166-2  South  Boston. 


OVER 


How  to  Take  Care  of  a  Pianoforte. 

^^^  »^  •  ^* 

^  HE  two  greatest  enemies  of  the  pianoforte  are  dampness  and  intense  heat.  Therefore, 
'-'  never  keep  your  instrument  near  a  stove,  or  open  window,  especially  in  damp  weather. 
The  thermometer  should  not  rise  above  75  or  fall  below  40  degrees  in  the  room  where  a 
pianoforte  is  kept.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  will  affect  a  pianoforte  as  much  as  an 
individual.  To  open  the  windows  suddenly  in  an  overheated  room  and  let  the  cold  air 
rush  in,  will  most  certainly  throw  it  somewhat  out  of  tune.  Dampness  is  much  to  be 
feared,  as  it  will  disarrange  the  action  and  cause  it  to  swell.  This  is  more  to  be  feared 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  Dampness  will  cause  the  strings  and  metal  parts  to  rust  and 
will  make  the  keys  work  slowly. 

Keep  your  pianoforte  free  from  dust.  Close  it  at  night  and  when  you  dust  the 
room.  Do  not  let  pins  or  other  substances  fall  into  the  instrument,  because  they  will 
produce  a  jarring  sound. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  your  pianoforte  should  be  kept  regularly  tuned, 
say  about  once  in  three  or  four  months.  Be  sure  you  get  a  competent  tuner,  as  an  in- 
competent one  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 


FRIDAY.    JANUARY    19,    1900 


SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  AIDED 


Will  of  Anna  T.  Coolldge  Contains  a 
Provision  by  Which  the  Kindergrarten 
Work  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  Will  Benefit 


The  will  of  Anna  T.  Coolldge  was  filed  in 
the  Suffolk  probate  office  today.  Two  codi- 
cils are  attached  to  the  Instrument.  By 
tho  original  will  a  bequest  of  $14,000  Is 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten, 
payable  on  the  death  of  the  testatrix's  hus- 
band. This  provision  and  those  relating  to 
several  private  bequests  are  revoked  by 
the  first  codicil,  dated  March  16,  1893,  which 
provides  that  the  residue  of  the  trust  fund 
shall  go  to  the  institution  named  and  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  second  codicil 
some  of  the  private  bequests  are  altered. 
The  executors  are  John  T.  Coolldge,  hus- 
band of  the  testatrix,  and  Richard  T.  Par- 
ker. The  will  is  dated  March  14,  1890,  and 
the  second  codicil  bears  the  date  of  Dec. 
18,  1898. 


^, 
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T^HURSDAY,  JAN.   25,  1900. 

"BLIND  PETEfrS''~CAREER. 

!  Peter  J.  Donnelly  Never  Saw  the  Light- 
Well  Known  In  Dorchester  and  South 
Boston  Districts. 
Perhaps    one   of   the   most   interesting 
char.acters    seen    almost    daily    on    the 
i  streets      in      Dorchester      district     and 
;  throughout   Andrew    sq,    South   Boston, 
Is   a   man  who  is   familiarly  known   as 
"Blint'  Peter." 

Blind  Peter's  baptismal  name  is  Peter 
J.  Donnellyj  but  few  transient  friends 
know  him  otherwise  than  as  "Blind 
Peter,"  the  cognomen  by  which  he  Is 
saluted  by  young  and  old  while  walking 
on  the  st»-eet. 

Blind  Peter  Is  Interesting  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men 


m  the  city.  He  "reads"  the  dally  papers. 
and  can  argue  questions  of^state  or  dis- 
cuss matters  of  local  Interest. 

jvhile  talking  to  a  Glo'oe  man  the 
other  day  Mr  Donnelly  said  he  never 
knew  the  care  of  a  father  or  mother, 
and  has  no  relatives  living.  As  to 
whether  he  was  born  blind  or  (not  he 
does  rot  knov/.  ' 

He,  however,  eay.<3  he  does  not  remem\ 
brr  ever  seeing  the  light  of  day,  but  Is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  tiiat  his  sight  will 
.  be  restored  some  day. 

Mr  Donnelly  said  he  found  out  where 
he    was    born    through    the    efforts    of 
Sergt  Plunkott,  the  hero  of  FVedertcks-  , 
burg,  who  notiflod  him  that  Biddeford,  i 
Me,  was  the  city  of  his  olrth.    He  came  i 
to  Boston  a  mere  child,  and  was  taken 
to  the  eye  and  ear  lnr»rmary,  where  an 
operation  was  performed  on  hts  eyes 

For  15  years  he  attended  the  institute  I 
for  the  blind  In  South  Boston,  where  he 
(took  up  astronomj',  Knglish  lUeiature 
music,  civil  government  and  several  I 
other  studle.s.  Tears  ago  he  learned  to 
recite  the  whole  con.9tItutlon  of  the 
United  States.  He  read  it  over  hundreds 
of  times  on  raised  letters,  finally  ccxm- 
mittlng  !t  to  memorv. 

Mr  Donnelly  graduated  from  the  Insti- 
tution m  1881,  reciting  the  parting  hymn 
at  the  commencement  exercises  which 
he  also  composed.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  band  while  at  the  Institution 
and  played  a  comet.  Mr  Donnelly  Is  a 
very  accomplished  piano  player  and 
plays  exclusively  classic  music 


I'KTKR  DONNELLY. 
IJeuer  Known  as  "Blind  Peter." 

in  recent  years  he  has  engaged  In  I 
teaching  and  tuning  pianos,  and  has  had 
as  many  as  40  pupils  at  one  time  through-  ' 
out  the  city  and  nearbv  suburbs.  Ilr  I 
Donnelly  ha.s  met  ex  Pres  Grant  and  i 
Hayeis,  both  of  whom  engaged  In  lengthy 
conversation  with  him. 

Years  ago   Mr  Donnelly  appeared   be- 
fore the  Maine  and  Massachusetts  legis- 
latures,  and  played  a  number  of  cornet 
ff.,°^-  .SS  ^^  ^^1°  written  a  song  en- 
titled    The  Almighty  Dollar,"  which  he 
sings  with  great  success  at  the  various 
clubrooms    throughout    Dorchester    and 
Andrew   .sq  district,    South   Boston 
In  politics  Mr  Donnelly  is  an  independ- 
I  ent,  and  votes  for  the  men  whom  he  con- 
I  slders  best  to  administer  the  laws  of  the 
city,  state  and  nation. 

Chilling  blasts  and  winter  storms  are 

no  detriment   to   "Blind   Peter  "   for  he 

plows   his   way  through   drifts   of   snow 

^  and    over    icy    pavements    the    same    as 

I  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  sense  of 

Bight. 
!      Mr  Donnelly  resides  at  837  Dorchester 
f^'ix?^""  before  coming  to  this  city  lived 
in  Marlboro,  where  he  is  almost  as  well 
Known  as  he  is  in  Dorchester 


The  News. 


FEBKUARY  10,  1900 


L>A 


HAICA  PLAIN, 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  lannual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  has  just  been  is- 
sued and  contains  a  resume  of  the 
woi-k  accompilis'hed  during  the  year  for 
the  little  unfortunates  who  find  in  this 
institution  the  privileges  of  education. 
The  year  is  considered  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  successful  in 
its  history.  There  have  been  some 
changes  in  tihe  administi'ation,  the  office 
of  the  principal  matron  having  been 
abolished.  The  three  matrons  now 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  and 
manage  affairs  in  their  i-espectdve 
households.     The  opening  of  the  pri- 


mary building  that  took  paace  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  proved  all 
that  was  hoped  for  it,  and  has  fur- 
niis'hed  a  'home  for  the  boys  such  as 
was  so  much  needed,  and  it  is  hoped 
a  similar  home  for  the  gii'ls  may  soon 
be  forthcoming.  The  teachers  in  the 
different  departments  append  reports 
which  show  in  the  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary class,  music  departmeait,  manual 
training  and  literary  classes,  the  ac- 
'oomplishmenit  of  w'hat  would  seem  to 
the  observer  something  phenomenal. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  kinder- 
gai'ten  endowment  fund  Iha^ve  been 
the  children  of  Miss  Sieger's  school, 
Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Neweil  of  West 
RoSbury,  and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt. 
Mrs.  Newell  was  also  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  subscrtptions  for  Tommy 
Stringer,  as  was  Dr.  Mary  Zake- 
zewska.  Among  other  loc^  contrib- 
utors during  the  year,  annual  and 
otherwise,  have  been  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Adapis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bowditch,  Dr. 
H.  B.  Cross,  Missi  Emily  Greene,  Mr. 
Edward  Sherwin,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wood,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen F.  Woodman,  Mrs.  John  R.  Al- 
ley, Mrs.  Frank  Angdl,  Miss  Ellen 
Bacon,  Miss  Julia  Bacon,  Mr.  WUiiam 
'S.  Bond,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Capen,  Mrs.  William  S.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Cleveland  A.  Chandler,  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Chapin,  Mrs;  .John  T.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Martha  W.  Cowing,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Cumings,  Mrs.  Thomas  Doliber,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  Henry  Forster,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Foss, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Greenough,  Mrs.  William 
HaiTis,  Mrs.  S.  B.  HUls,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Knight,  Mrs.  George  R.  Leavitt,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Lins,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Liver- 
more,  Miiss  Margaret  Morse,  Miss  S.  A. 
Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rice,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Robeson,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robinson, 
Miss  Mary  W.  Simpkins,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Slocum,  Miss  Edilfti  Ix)uise  Spencer, 
Mrs.  F.  Stadtmuller,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Stearns,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Strauss,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Velasco,  Mrs.  Charles  Vose,  Mr, 
Frank  T.  Vose,  Miss  Alice  B.  Weld, 
Mrs.  A.  Davis  Weld,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Wheelwright  and  Miss  Helen  M. 
Winslow. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Helen  D.  Orvis  in  send- 
ing tickets  to  iher  concerts  and  also  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Akeroyd  and  his  pupils, 
who  gave  a  concert  for  the  kinder- 
garten which  netted  $69.  In  speaking 
of  Dr.  Broughton,  the  attendng  physi- 
cian, the  report  says:  "We  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  in  this  connec- 
tion our  warmest  thanks  to  the  at- 
tending physiean  of  the  kidergarten, 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Broughton,  who  lias 
continued  to  render  prompt  and  faith- 
ful medical  service,  and  to  wait  upon 
all  cases  of  illness  without  amy  other 
kind  of  remuneration  than  (the  pleas- 
ure arising  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  doing  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  little 
blind    ctiildren. 

In  reading  this  report  one  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  reports  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  little  ones, 
and  by  the  accounts  of  their  sayings 
and  doings.  The  sketch  of  what  has 
been  done  for  little  Tommy  Stringer 
is  like  a  fairy  tale  and  makes  one 
believe  in  the  improbable,  and  almost 
to  have  faith  in  the  impossible. 
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The  West  Virginia  Tablet ! 


SWORD  WITH  BYRON'S  INITIAL  ON  THE  HILT. 

Priceless  Relic  Now  in  Possession  of  Mrs  Henry  W. 

King  of  Chicago. 


CHICAGO,  Jan  30— What  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  most  priceless  relic  of 
Lord  Byron,  the  sword  which  he  carried 
through  Greece  when  that  country  was 
struggling  against  the  Turks  for  inde- 
pendence in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, hangs  from  a  polished  board  in 
the  library  of  Mrs  Henry  W.  King,  151 
Kush  St.  It  is  the  same  sword  which 
the  poet-liberator  carried  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  band  of  'Suliotes  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Missolonghi.  It  was  brought 
to  America  bjt  Col  J.  P.  Miller,  a  resi- 
dent of  Vermont,  the  father  of  Mrs 
Sarah  Miller  Keith,  who  died  last  week 
from  injuries  resulting  from  an  accident 
while  she  was  visiting  at  the  residence 
of  former  Senator  C.  B.  Farwell. 

Col  Miller  went  to  Greece  in  1824  as  a, 
voluntejr  in  tlie  Greek  army,  and  after 
the  sleere  and  battle  of  MissolOnghi,  in 
April,  1826,  he  returned  to  Vermont  and 
lectured  through  New  York  and  New- 
England  states  for  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  Greek  committees 
ha  went  to  Greece  a  second  time  as 
i  tii'eir  general  agent  and  distributed  sev- 
1  eral  cargoes  of  provisions  and  clothing 
1  donated  for  the  s'jffering  Greeks,  le- 
1  turning  to  Montpelier,  Vt,  in  1827.  His 
'1  statement  about  the  sword  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I.,ord    Byron    gave    the    sword    to    a 

young  Greek  named  Loukas,  a  captain 

in  his  lerion.   who  afterward  was   shot 

j!  dead  in  a  sortie  against  the  Turks  from 

j  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  and  being  found 

I  with     his     sword    knotted     around     his 

I  wrist    was     carried    into    the     fortress. 

I  When  the  sword  and  his  clothing  were 

sold    for   the    benefit    of    his    sisters   by 

I  tlie   British  consul  at  Poros,   Greece,    I 

I  was  present  at  the  sale,  purchased  the 


I  sword,  and  brought  it  home  on  my  sec- 
ond return  from  Greece.  I  loaned  it  to  Mr 
Castanis,  a  native  Greek  lei^turer,  by 
wliom  it  was  carried  back  to  Greece." 

Ab;iah  Keith,  v,ho  was  the  husband 
of  Sa'rah  Miller  Keith,  in  1885  wrote  the 
following  account  of  its  necovery  by 
himself  unon  one  of-  his  trips  to  Eu- 
rope: "Mrs  Keith  and  myself  visited 
Greece  in  1853,  and  learning  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr  Castanis  at  the  island  of 
Syra,  Greece,  through  our  U  S  consul, 
Mr  Evangelides,  recovered  the  sword. 
Afterward,  while  at  Athens,  Mr  George 
Finlay,  the  eminent  Scotch  philhellene, 
who  kner.-  Lord  Byron  well,  and  also 
Col  Miller  and  Dr  S.  G.  Howe,  called 
upon  us,  and  dxiring  the  conversation 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  Byron 
sv/ord.  We  told  him  that  we  had  it 
with  us,  having  recently  found  the  same 
at  the  island  of  Syra;  and,  on  examina- 
tion, he  identified  the  sword  and  gave 
tis  the  following  certificate,  which  was 
printed  in  1860  in  Col  Miller's  biography 
in  Thompson's  'History  of  Montpelier, 
A't.'  the  original  certificate  being  lost 
in  the  great  C^hicago  fire,  October,  1871: 
'Mr  and  Mrs  Keith  have  just  shown  me 
the  swc.rd  which  Col  Miller  purchased 
at  Poros,  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of 
Capt  Loukas.  This  sword  I  have  seen 
in  Lord  Byron's  possession  before  he 
gave  it  to  Loukas,  and  I  was  present 
at  Fcros  when  it  was  .sold.  Geo  Finlay, 
Athens.   Jan   17.   1853.'  " 

'^Xv  Keith  then  adds  that  Mr  Finlay 
was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
society  of  France,  and  aiso  of  the  Amer- 
ican antiquarian  society  of  New  York, 
and  wrote  several  histories  of  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  Greece,  and  resided  at 
Athens  until  his  death  in  1875.  Dr  Russ 
of  New  York  and  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  of 
Bostcn  were  present  at  the  sale.  The 
sword  has  an  Arabic  inscription  on  the 
blade,  which  is  well  worn,  and  Byron's 

I  initial  on  the  hilt. 


SATURDAY.  FEB.  3,  1900. 


A  New  Periodical  for  Sightless 
Readers. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  specimen  copy  of 
the  Milwaukee  Weekly  Review"  a  news- 
paper publisLed  by  Vlr.  Joseph  Gockel, 
No.  834  Thirty-sixth  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  for  sightles  readers.  It  appears  to 
contain  a  summary  of  tiie  news  with  note 
and  comment,  apparently  non-partisan  in 
politics,  and    fair  to  all  parties  and  sects. 

For  the  blind  who  are  seeking  means 
of  amusement  and  recreation  in  reading, 
this  paper  will  serve  to  while  away  an 
hour  each  week  very  pleasantly ;  t)ut  for 
those  in  schools  or  in  homes  where  the 
paper  are  read  with  some  regularity,  the 
papers  of  the  regular  press  serve  a  better 
purpose,  and  yield  their  cont^juts  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  way.  Here,  we 
hear  the  papers  every  day,  and  have  a 
careful  summary  of  the  news  every  week, 
and  all  in  much  shorter  space  than  it 
could  be  embraced  in  by  Mr.  Gockel's 
new  enterprise.  When  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  advising  in  such  cases, 
I  have  uniformly  pressed  these  views  -on 
those  with  whom  I  have  conferred,  and 
have  advised  that  the  proposed  journal 
should  take  a  more  general  direction,  not 
for  the  reading  of  the  sightless,  but  the 
ordinary  reader.  I  trust  Mr.  Gockel  may 
secure  all  he  hopes  for  from  his  uudeitak. 
ing.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  man 
of  such  decided  enterprise  will  gain  a 
good  subscription  list,  and  make  his  paper 
succeed  ;  but  if  it  should  not  realize  al!  he 
has  expected,  I  trust  he  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged to  the  extent  of  abandoning  the 
editorial  chair;  but  that  he  will  turn  his 
attention  into  ordinary  channels  and 
publish  a  paper  for  the  general  reader, 
when  he  takes  that  course,  his  paper  will 
be  a  consideration  to  me  that  the  present 
venture  is  not,  and  I  promise  to  take  it 
with  pleasure. 


HERALD. 
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MONDAY,  FEB.  5,   1900. 


BLIND  CHILDREN   APPLAUD. 


Concert    at    the    Kindergarten    by    the 
Hospital  Music  Fund  Members. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  by  the  members  of  the 
Hospital  Music  Fund.  The  Apollo  male 
quartet,  the  Astrelles,  a  trio  of  talented 
instrumentalists,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  fur- 
nished the  entertainment.  It  was  great- 
ly appreciated,  the  inmates  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, ranging  in  age  from  3  to  14 
years,  m.anlfesting  their  thorough  en- 
joyment by  frequent  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause. As  is  customary  during  the 
visits  made  by  the  members  of  the 
fund,  flowers,  contributed  by  friends, 
were  distributed. 

This  fund  is  now  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  the  members  will  continue  the  Sun- 
day visits  to  the  various  hospitals  and 
institutions  until  summer.  It  is  hoped 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  on  hand  by 
next  fall  to  enlarge  the  organization, 
so  that  a  greater  amount  ot  territory 
mav  be  covered.  The  headquarters  are 
at  52  West  Cedar  street. 
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MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    5.    10OO 

Blind  Children  "Were  Entertained 

For  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  an  entertain- 
ment   was    given    at    that    place   yesterday 
afternoon,    the   Apollo   Male    Quartet    slng-- 
ingr    many    selections,    while    other    partici- 
pants   were    Mrs.    Pearl    and    the    Astrella 
brothers,   players  of  harp,   violin  and  fiute. 
All    the   numbers    of    the    programme   were 
easily    within     the    comprehension    of    the 
audience  of  little  folk.     The  entertainment 
was    arranged    under    the    auspices    of    the 
Hospital    Music    Fund.      Dr.    Dixwell    pre- 
sided.     As   is   customary   during   the   visits 
*^a(ie  by  the  members  of  this  fund,   flow- 
ers,  contributed  by  generous  friends,  were 
distributed,  and  gave  added  pleasure  to  the 
children.     The  fund  is  now  on  a  permanent 
basis,   and  will  continue  the  Sunda,y  visit* 
to    the    various    hospitals    and    institutions 
until   summer.      It   is   hoped   that   sufBclent 
funds  will  be  on  hand  by  next  fall  to  en- 
large  the  organization,    so   that    a   greater 
amount  of  territory  may  be  covered. 


fliary  H.  I,orlne:'»  Will  to  Be  Contented 

Joshua   L..    "Woodward,    nephew    of    Mary 
H.  .Lorlng  of  Newton,  will  contest  her  will. 
Cliarles  XL  Cotting  of  Brookline  was  named 
as   executor   in    the   will.      The   largest    be- 
quest Is  that  of  the  testatrix's  real  estate 
in    Newton,    the    amount    of    which    is,  un- 
known, but  which  is  left  to  any  home  for 
aged  females  established  in  Newton  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  the  oldest  Incorporated 
to  have  the  preference.    Other  bequests  are  '. 
as    follows:      Atlanta    University,    Atlanta,   I 
Qa.,  IplOOO:  Newton  Cottage  Hospital,  ?5i>0ii;   j 
Rebecca   Pomeroy    Nevv-ton    Home    for   Or-  ( 
phan    Girls,   .?2000:    Industrial      School     for  j 
Cripples    and      Deformed    Children,      $2000. 
Residue  portions  were  also  left  to  the  Per- 
kins   Institution    for    the    Blind.      The    will  ! 
was   dated   April   29,   1899.     It  was   liled   at 
the  Middlesex  Registry  at  East  Cambridge, 
J  Monday,  Feb.  12. 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    13,    1900 


SEVERAL  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 


Will  of  Mary  H.  Loring  of  Newton 
Contains  Provisions  Benefitlngr  a  Home 
for  Aged  Women  In  Ne'wton  and 
Other  Institutions 


In  the  will  of  Mary  H.  Loring  of  New- 
ton, which  was  filed  for  probate  Monday 
morning  in  the  Middlesex  registry  at  East 
Cambridge,  the  testatrix  makes  a  number 
of  public  bequests.  The  second  clause 
leaves  all  of  her  real  estate  in  Newton  to 
a  honie  for  aged  women  in  Newton,  pro- 
vided tliere  Is  such  an  Institution,  wliether 

incorporated  or  not.  If  there  are  two, 
and  one  of  them  is  incorporated,  the  latter 
Is  to  have  the  preference,  and  if  there 
should  be  two  incorporated  the  older  one 
Is  to  have  the  preference.  In  case  there 
is  none,  then  the  property  may  be  given 
to  one  Instituted  within  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  testatrix,  if  It  fulfils  cer- 
tain conditions.  One-third  of  a  trust  fund 
of  $12,000  is  to  go  after  the  death  of  the 
last  surviving  child  of  a  nephew,  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  left,  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Other  public  bequests  are  as  follows:  At- 
lanta University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $1000;  to 
the  Newton  Cottage  Hospital,  $5000;  to 
the  corporation  of  the  Rebecca  Pomroy 
Newton  Home  for  Orphan  Girls,  .$2000;  to 
.  the  Industrial  Home  for  Cripples  and  De- 
formed Children,  $1000.  It  Is  thought  that 
the  will  may  be  contested. 


The  Christian  Register     '    ^iJStnn    §aHg    (gbbt. 


FRIDAY,  FER.  16,  1900. 


February  15   1900]     (27) 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  forms  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  work  for  this 
unfortunate  class, — a  fact  which  is  recognized 
by  none  more  fully  than  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  of  South  Boston,  who  re- 
joice in  their  ability  to  contribute  to  its  suc- 
cess by  their  rendition  of  interesting  pro- 
grammes on  Washington's  Birthday,  which 
never  fail  to  attract  large  audiences  to  their 
halls  on  that  day.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
girls  will  present  a  rich  musical  programme, 
including  the  cantata  "A  Quarrel  among 
the  Flowers";  and  at  three  o'clock  the  boys 
will  give  an  adaptation  of  "The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,"  in  which  Tommy  Stringer 
will  participate.  The  band  and  orchestra  of 
the  institution  will  add  to  the  pleasing  feat- 
ures of  the  latter  enteitainment  while  inter- 
esting gymnastic  exercises  will  follow  each 
performance.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylslon 
Street,  or  at  the  door  of  the  instautioa  in 
South  Boston. 


Blind  Children  Will  Entertain. 
On  Washington's  birthday  at  11  o'clock 
girl.s  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
Blind  will  give  an  attractive  musical  en- 
tertainment, ending  with  the  cantata 
"A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flowers,"  and 
at  3  o'clock  a  dramatization  of  "The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol."  made  espe- 
cially for  the  boys  of  that  school,  will 
be  given  by  them.  Tommy  Stringer  will 
be  among  their  number.  Music  by  the 
band,  orchestra  and  by  solo  instruments 
will  be  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  boys' 
program,  while  gj-mnastlc  exercises  will 
1  follow  each  f>erformance.  Tickets  may 
I  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  383  Boylston  St,  and  at  the  Insti- 
tution in  South  Boston. 
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FEBRUARY     16   1900. 


FEB.  22  AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

The  many  friends  of  the  work  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  of 
Its  kindergarten  department  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  pupils  of  the  former 
school  have,  as  usual,  in  preparation  the 
fine  entertainments  which  it  is  their  pleas- 
ure to  give  on  Washington's  Birthday  for 
the  benefit  of  the  infant  institution. 

A  musical  programme,  including  the 
cantata:  "A  Quarrel  among  the  Flowers," 
will  be  presented  by  the  girls  at  11  a.m., 
and  at  3  p.m.  the  boys  will  give  an  adapt- 
ation of  "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  in 
which  Tommy  Stringer  will  participate. 
Tickets  may  be  obtaine<l  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  St.,  or  at  the 
door  of  the  institution  in  So.  Boston. 


Fff/DAY,  FEB.   16,  1900. 

HOLIDAY    PLAYS     BY    THE    BLIND. 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,    Feb.    IG,    1000. 


FEB.  22  AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUT13. 

The  ma*iy  friends  of  the  work  of  the 
Perkin.=i  Institution  fpr  the  Blind  and  of 
its  kindergarten  department  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  pupils  of  the  former 
school  have,  as  usual,  in  preparation  the 
fine  entertainments  which  it  is  their  pleas- 
ure to  give  on  Washington's  Birthday  for 
the  benefit  of  the  infant  institution. 

A  musical  programme,  inciuding  the 
cantata:  "A  Quarrel  among;  the  Flowers," 
will  be  presented  by  the  girls  at  11  a.m., 
and  at  3  p.m.  the  boys  will  give  an  adapt- 
ation of  "The  Birds'  Christmias  Carol,"  in 
which  Tommy  Stringer  will  participate. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  3S3  Boylston  St.,  or  at  the 
door  of  the  institution  in  So.  Boston. 


Perkins    Institution    Boys    and    Girls   to 
Give   Cantatas    Next  Thursday. 

The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  is  to 
\»  offered  a  rich  treat  in  the  pro- 
grammes which  are  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  South  Boston  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Washingtoh's  birthday,  and 
incidentally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department  of  that  beneficent 
institution,  which,  thanks  to  the  liber- 
ality of  its  friends  and  supporters  Is 
enabled  to  give  the  little  blind  children 
such  an  excellent  start  on  the  road  to 
education. 

Special  features  are  the  cantata  "A 
Quarrel  Among  the  Flowers,"  to  be 
given  by  the  girls  at  11  o'clock,  and 
"The  Birds'  Christmas  Carols,"  a<! 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  at  3 
o'clock.  Gymnastics  and  fine  mu«Ic 
will  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  «n- 
tertainments,  and  Tommy  Stringer  ^IJI 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  number 
of  boys.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  B83 
Boyl.ston  street  and  at  the  institution ^»n 
South  Boston. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    16,    1900 


I 


Blind   Children  to  Celebrate   Washington's 
Birthday 

The  22d  of  February  Is  a  red-letter  day 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston,   whose  custom 
it  is  to  celebrate  the  holiday  by  offering  to 
the  public  Interesting  musical  and  literary 
entertainments.      That    by    the    girls    will 
take   place   at   eleven    o'clock   and   will   ba 
entirely   musical    in    character,    comprising 
the  cajitata  "A  Quarrel  among  the  Flow- 
ers."    At  three  o'clock  the  boys  will  pre- 
sent "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  as  es- 
pecially adapted  to  their  use,   interspersed 
with  attractive  musical  selections  by  band, 
orchestra     or     solo     Instrument.       Tommy 
Stringer  will  be  among  the  boys.     The  pro- 
ceeds  will   be  devoted   to   carrying  on   the 
beneficent    work    of    the    kindergarten    de- 
partment.    Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,   No.   383  Boylston 
street,  or  at  the  institution  In  South  Bos- 
ton. 
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THE  BOSTON  BODGET. 


IN  AID  OF  THE  KINDERO-iRTEN  FOR  BLIND. 

Entertainments  of  a  most  attractive  na- 
IH/?^!*""  ^®  presented  on  Washinffton'a 
Birthday  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  South  Boston,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kinderg-arten  for  the  Blind  At 
U  o'clock  the  girls  will  be  heard  in  a 
musical  programme,  ending-  with  the  can- 
tofo     -j^   Quarrel    Among-    the    Flowers  " 


tata, 


while  the  dramatization 
I  Christmas  Carol"  will 
iby  th«  boys  at  3  o'clock. 


of    "The    Birds' 
be     presented 


THE  BEACON. 


FEBRUARY   17,  1900. 

The  program  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  South  Boston  for  the 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, will  include  the  cantata,  A  Quarrel 
among  the  Flowers,  to  be  given  by  the 
girls  at  11  o'clock,  and  The  Birds'  Christ- 
mas Carol,  by  the  b9ys,  at  3  o'clock. 
Gymnastics  and  music  will  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  entertainments,  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  corps  of  boys.  Tickets  for  this 
excellent  charity  are  on  sale  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street, 
and  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston. 


SATURDAY    EVENING    rA?ETTE, 


BOSTON,    FEBRUARY     17,    19  0  0. 


_Xbe  22d  of  February  is  a   n  i-'./itev 
dav  to  the  pupils   of  the  Perkius    Insti- 
tution  for   the    Blind    in    South    Boston, 
whose  custom  it  is  to  celebrate  the  holi- 
d.'iv  bv  offering  to  the  public  interestmg 
musical      .nnd     literary     entertainments. 
That  bv  the  girls  will  take  place  at  11 
o'clock  "and   will  be  entirely   musical   in 
character,    comprising    the    cantata    "A 
Quarrel    Among   the    Flowers."        At   3 
o'clock  the  ))oys  will  present  "The  Birds 
Christmas  Carol,"  as  especially  adapted 
to  their  use,  interspersed  with  attractive 
musical  selections  by  band,  orchestra,  or 
solo  instrument.      Tommy    Stringer   will 
be  among  their  number.     The  proceeds 
will  be  devoted  to  carr>ing  on  the  beneh- 
cent   work    of   the   kindergarten    depart- 
ment.    Tickets  may   V»e  obtained  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind.     No.  383  Boyls- 
ton street,  or  at  the  institution  in  South 
Boston. 


Tiie  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  formsT^ 
most  important  branch   of   the  work  for 
this   unfortunate   class,   a  fact   which   is 
recognized  by  none  more  fully  than  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  South 
Boston,  who  rejoice  in  their  ability  to  con- 
tribute  to  Its  success  by  their  rendition 
of   interesting  programmes  on  Washing- 
ton s  Birthday,  which  never  fail  to  attraSt 
large  audiences  to  their  halls  on  that  day 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls  will  present  a 
rich  musical    programme,    including  the 
cantata,  "A  Quarrel  among  the  Flowers  " 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  boys  will  give  an 
adaptation     of    "The     Birds'    Christmas 
Carol,     in  which  Tommy  Stringer  will  par- 
ticipate.    The  band  and  orchestra  of  the 
institution  will  add  to  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures  of  the  latter  entertainment,  while 
interesting  gymnastic  exercises  will  follow 
each   performance.     Tickets   may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No 
383  Boylston  Street,  or  at  the  door  of  the 
institution  in  South  Boston 


Feb  18  IhOO 


....Op^brtanlty  will  again  be  given  on  Waili- 
IngtoD'B  Blrtbday  to  the  public  to  enjoy  tlie 
direrslon  ol  tbe  \>Und  from  ordinary  seboulworki 
wnue  at  the  same  time  tbelr  progress  in  mosic 
Is  amply  attested  by  tbelr  presentation  of  tbe  In- 
teresting programmes  wblob  are  m  preparaUon 
tor  tbat  day.     At  eleven  o'clock  tbe  girls  of  tbe 
Ferktni  Instltntlon  will  be  beard  In  an  attraetlve 
mnsiiai  entercalnmeur,  ending  witta  tbe  cantata 
"AQaarrel  AmoDg  the  Flowers,"  and  at  tbree 
o'clock  a  dramatization ct  "Toe  Birds' Obrlst> 
mas  Carol,"  made  especially  for  tbe  boys  of  tbat 
■ebosi,  will  be  given  by  tbem.    Toumr  Stringer 
will  be   among  tbelr  namber.  .  Mnio  by  tbe 
band,  orchestra  and  by  solo  lostrnments  will  be 
A  pleasing  feature  ol  tbe  boys'  programme,  wblle 
gymnastic  exercises  will  follow  eaob  perform- 1 
anoe.   Tickets  m»y  be  obtained  at  tbe  salesroom 
tor  the  blind.  So.  883  Boy  la  ton  street,  or  at  the  I 
Inatliatlon  In  Sonth  Boston. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


The  pupils  of  tbe  Perkins  lastitntion  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  will  be  ready  to  entertain 
tbeir  friends  on  Washington's  Birthday,  with  liter- 
ary and  muiical  exercises  of  a  most  interesting 
character.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the 
girls  will  render  an  attractive  musical  programme, 
ending  ui  tbe  cantata  "A  Quarrel  among  the 
Flowers."  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
boys  will  present  an  adaptation  of  "The  Birds* 
Christmas  Carol,"  arranged  especially  for  their 
use  and  interspersed  with  delightful  selections  by 
the  band  and  orchestra  and  upon  solo  instruments. 
Gymnastic  exercises  which  will  follow  each  per- 
formance will  be  a  pleasing  feature.  Tbe  proceeds 
will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment. Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  No.  383 
Boylston  street  and  at  the  door  of  the  institution. 


The  Boston  Home  Joxjrnai,  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  respoii 
sible  for  the  return  or  eafekeeping  of  unsolicited  manuscript. 

When  a  change  of  address  is  desired,  both  the  old  and  new  address  should 
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The  Boston  Home  Journal  is  circulated  throughout  the  United  States 
by  the  New  England  News  Company.  Copies  can  be  had  at  all  pj-ominent 
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The  question  of  how  best  to  celebrate  Washington's  birthday 
may  be  easily  settled  by  purchasing  tickets  for  the  fine  entertain- 
ments which  have  been  prepared  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston  for  that  day.  A  musical  pro- 
gramme, including  the  cantata,  "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers," will  be  rendered  by  the  girls  at  ir  o'clock;  while  at  3 
o'clock  the  boys  will  present  an  adaptation  of  "The  Birds'  Christ- 
mas Carol,"  in  which  Tommy  Stringer  will  participate.  Each 
performance  will  be  followed  by  interesting  gymnastic  exercises. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind.  No.  383 
Boylston  Street,  or  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston. 
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A  DAY  OF  HAPPINESS. 


The  Perkins  Institution's 
Charges  Entertain. 

Music  and  Theatricals  of 
Eemarkable  Merit 


from  "Mls.ion.-  an-l'  Wilbur  D...1kb 
p|«yc(i  an  oruiin  sokctlon,  -'Murctie 
jiiiiiiiire. 

foliSwH:"'"    "^   ""'    ""'"   P'^*'   "^"^   "■ 

Mn,    B\ 
"I'Pli    Bnr 


"    jBcl 


Frolerlrk  Walsh:  Cnrol  BInJ,  Jrv 
tl;   Mr.   Lira,   William  T.   Clonno; 


br  Eiliiou  A.  1,'urkK.    Mi..  , , 

i^Inr.    Dfnjumln    11.     ^ 

CliiirUii  W.  WIIil.c.  ■  i  ,1. 
lun  Wnlib.  U«irc'>  ii  .  r  ., 
bj     UbnrloB     AdHUuii        )h 

The  latter  always  aro- 
or    Intoreat.    for   every 
'  Tommy"  whon   ho  rimi 


>i  KTenl  deal 

ommy"  whon   ho  rirnt  came    lo    the 
Fohool,    n.   poor    lUtlp    hllnd,    Jeaf    nnd  ' 
"•-'-    •      •-       ■-"    bright 


"TheBird'sChristmasCaror 
Is  Played  Admirably. 


For  about  a  dozen  years  the  piipll» 
of  the  Perkins  InsUtvUlon  for  the  Blind 
,  at  South  Boston  have  observed  W'iisli- 
I  ItiiUnn's  birthday  by  eiitertalnmenis 
which  the  public  has  been  glad  to  at- 
tend, not  only  to  asslat  tlio  kinder- 
garten, which  of  latQ  years  lias  been 
benellled  by  ttiem,  but  because  the  en- 
torlalninents  given  have  always  been 
a  great  nttracllon.  Ycaierdny.  though, 
the  storm  prevented  tho  usual  large  au- 
dience. Still,  a  goodly  number  were 
present.  As  usual  all  came  away  aur- 
prlaal  and  delighted  with  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  of  (he  school 
gave  a  mualcal  programme  opening  with 
a  minuet  from  "Don  Junn,"  arranged  for 
the  violin  and  piano  and  given  by 
Norah  Burko  and  Julia  Roeske.  This 
WHS  followed  by  a  piano  solo.  "VnlBe 
Nobles."  by  Martha  Grlffln;  concerto 
/lolln  and  plono  hy  Sophia  Muldooi'i 
and  Julia  Roeske;  "A  Summer  Sotie" 
and  -'Pair  Janet,"  by  a  chorus  of  girls. 
and  a  duet  arranged  from  Mozarfs  E 


dumb  waif,-  Today' he  18  ^  ,a...  „i.b..i 
looking  boy  evidently  full  of  fun.  and 
looks  as  If  he  undoratood  alt  that  was 
golntt  on.  With  ihp  nngers  of  one  hand 
he  traced  tho  words  of  n  funny  little 
Po?""'  relftUng  the  Ideas  of  another  mis- 
chievous Tom.  and  with  the  nngers  of 
the  other  spelt  it  »]]  out  on  the  oalm  of 
Frederick  ^alsh.  who  In  turn  rod  edU 
to  the  audience. 

^.'-'lir'''':, ■'"'■'',«"'' «""«  "Tho  Skippers  of 
I   It  I    "'"     'nirlMH   Amidon   nave   a 


wre  Mrar'juMa'ward 
."i.l-.Iaugljtor  Miss  Rloh- 
II  r-r^-rlf  Clement,  Mr. 
"■'■/;  Jr-  I'lffco  and  Prof. 
.otLi    '^  c'ose  of  tho  en- 

theKtull'on.""''  °°"""'«=<'  '"'^resl  In 


R.    [/ 
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THEATRICALS  AT    THt    PERKINS    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
!   "Quarrel   Among   the    Flowera"   by  Girls,   and   the   "Family    Rugflles"   Giv 


part  second  of  tho  programme  wai 
cantata.  "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers," given  by  Edith  Elmer.  Edith  Brls- 
bola.  Jessie  Lewis,  Margaret  Kecguti, 
Lura  Glhnan,  Frances  Murphy,  Sophl.i 
Muldoon  and  Norah  Burke.  Each  girl 
took  the  part  of  a  flower  and  was  ap- 
propriately docked  with  the  blossom 
she  represented.  It  was  all  very  charm- 
ingly done.  ,  . 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  men  and 
boys  had  charge  of  the  nrogrammo. 
tht^  principal  feature  of  whlcli  was  an 
adaptation  of  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln  s 
"Tho  Bird's  Christmas  Carol."  The 
nrriingpinent  woa  mode  by  Mr.  A,  M. 
Jones,  principal  of  the  boy.'i'  depart- 
ment, and  was  admirably  done,  as  ha 
made  no  change  In  tho  text,  adding  a 
few  characters  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
uoriunliy  for  some  fine  music  by  some 
of  tho  pupils.  Those  who  ate  Xamlllur 
with  the  story  will  remember  the  op- 
portunity for  fun  that  It  contains.  K 
ery  part  was  dellahifully  rendered  hv 
the  boys,  who  alloivod  iitiiln  r  their  lack 
of    sight    nor   tl..;    l.hi.    ■'   :..iii..i    .-klrts. 

which  HOme  of   tl " '-..■   Rug- 

gles   girls,    to  har...  ■  .     ■■■■n.   or   to 

make    them    ni     ..  I  .     .      .   '       Aa    ono 

listened  to  the  i.i'i-i h-     .r..iit-strn, 

both  by  wind  ami  hirinR  la- iroments, 
ond  saw  the  children  play  llitlr  parts  so 
charmingly,  ono  could  not  help  feeling 
as  If  a  modern  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed. For,  If  It  had  not  aceompllBhepJ 
the  return  of  physical  sight.  U  certain- 
ly seemed  to  have  given  lo  these  oiher- 
_....  ....... ..J  -1,11.1 —  T_  greater  mental 


wise  ttiniuted  children  t 
vision. 
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A  DAY  OF  HAPPINESS. 


The  Perkins  Institution's 
Charges  Entertain. 


Music  and  Theatricals  of 
Eemarkable  Merit 


"TheBird'sChristmasCarol" 
Is  Played  Admirably. 


For   about    a    dozen    years   the   pupils 
I  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South   Boston   have  observed   Wash- 
ington's    birthday     by     entertainments 
which    the   public   has  been  glad  to  at- 
tend,   not    only    to    assist    the    kinder- 
garten,   which   of   late  years    has   been 
benefited  by  them,  but  because  the  en- 
tertainments   given    have    always    been 
a  great   attraction.     Yesterday,   though, 
the  storm  prevented  the  usual  large  au- 
dience.     Still,    a    goodly    number    wera 
present.     As  usual   all   came  away   sur- 
prised   and    delighted    with    what    they 
had  seen  and  heard. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  of  the  school 
gave  a  musical  programme  opening  with 
a  minuet  from  "Don  Juan,"  arranged  for 
the  violin  and  piano  and  given  by 
Norah  Burke  and  Julia  Roeske.  This 
was  followed  by  a  piano  solo,  "Valse 
Nobles,"  by  Martha  Griffin;  concerto 
for  violin  and  piano  by  Sophia  MuldooA 
and  Julia  Roeske:  "A  Summer  Song" 
and  "Fair  Janet,"  by  a  chorus  of  girls 
and   a  duet  arranged   from  Mozarfa   E 


fv,,m'  .?'    Boccherlni's,     and    a    gavotte 
fiom       Mignon."    and      Wilbur      Dodaa 

^If-,^.-    ^J}    Ofga"      selection,      "Marche 
MUUaire. 

foHow  ^'^^'    °'    "'^    '""®    ^'^^    ^"^   ^* 

Mrs  Bird,  Frederick-  Walsh;  Cnrol  Bird,  Jo- 
Beph  Bartett-  Mr.  Bird.  William  T.  Clenon; 
Uncle  Jack,  Oinrenco  Jackson;  Jlrs.  Buggies, 
Herbert  A  Strout;  the  nine  HuKgles  children 
by  EdsoD  A.  Parks,  Albert  Puller.  George  Lu- 
cler.  Benjamin  O.  Matteson.  John  W.  I^ord, 
Charles  W.  Wilder,  Charles, L.  Wlnehcll,  WUN 
am  Walsh.  Georjje  H.  Clark;  Donald  Bird  was 
b.v  Charles  Anildou;  Hugh  Bird,  Thomas 
otringer. 

The  l.itler  always  arouses^  great  deal 
?,L  'n'erest.    for    every    one    remembers 

Tommy  '  when  he  first  came  to  the 
school,  a  poor  little  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  waif.  Today  he  is  a  tall,  bright 
looking  boy,  evidently  full  of  fun,  and 
looks  as  If  he  understood  all  that  was 
going  on  With  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
he  traced  the  words  of  a  funny  little 
poem,  relating  the  ideas  of  another  mis- 
chievous Tom,  and  with  the  fingers  of 
the  other  spelt  it  all  out  on  the  palm  of 

violin  selection.  "Vilianelle."  A  chorus 
concealed  from  view  sang  carols  in  a 
very  acceptable  vay.  and^  added  not  I 
lltt  e  to  the  success  of  the  programme 

Kate  n'?,'i',tl,=^°-S^T^'^.  ""  '^'egram  from 
i,.,t^fl     ?,^'^^.^'sgm,    expressing    her 

w  if?f"°,"  ^'  '"l?  'i°"or  conferred  on 
her  little  storj'  and  on  herself 

atI"  4  audience,  as  spetfial  guests  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  her  grand-daughter,  M  ss  Rich- 
ards; Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H  Clement  mV. 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  L  Pier?i'Tncfp?J?: 
R.  L.  Garner.  At  the  close  of  the  en 
terta.nment  the  girls  gave  an  exhibitfon 
in  the  gymnasium.  Mr.  Anagnos  brleflv 
f"t  heartily,  thanked  the  audience  for 
'the']^l^t?t'Ifti;^n^^"''  '^""""-^  '"'^"^t  ?n 


SOAf£:    OP  :^£.    T^fiCH^i^fSS" 


Vl^nruj 


THEATRICALS   AT    TtfE    PHRKINS    INSTITUTE    FOR    TH'E    BLIND. 
Scenes   from   the   "Quarrel   Among   the    Flowers"   by  Girls,   and   the  "Family    Ruggles"   Given,  by   Boys. 


flat  symphony  by  Edna  Reed  and  Flor- 
ence Smith. 


Part  second  of  the  programme  was  a 
cantata,  "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers," given  by  Edith  Elmer,  Edith  Brls- 
bois,  Jessie  Lewis,  Margaret  Keegan, 
Lura  Gilman,  Frances  Murphy,  Sophia 
Muldoon  and  Norah  Burke.  Each  girl 
tool?  the  part  of  a  flower  and  was  ap- 
propriately decked  with  the  blossom 
she  represented.  It  was  all  very  charm- 
ingly done. 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  men  and 
boys  had  charge  of  the  programme, 
the  principal  feature  of  whicjj  was  an 
adaptation  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
"The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol."  The 
arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Jones,  principal  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, and  was  admirably  done,  as  he 
made  no  change  in  the  text,  adding  a 
few  characters  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  some  fine  music  by  soma 
of  the  pupils.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  story  will  remember  the  op- 
portunity for  fun  that  it  contains.  Ev- 
ery part  was  delightfully  rendered  by 
the  boys,  who  allowed  neither  their  lack 
of  sight  nor  the  unaccustomed  skirts, 
which  some  of  them  wore  as  the  Rug- 
gles girls,  to  hamper  the  action,  or  to 
make  them  at  all  awkward.  As  one 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra, 
both-  by  wind  and  string  instruments, 
and  saw  the  children  play  their  parts  so 
charmingly,  one  could  not  help  feeling 
as  if  a  modern  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed. For,  if  it  had  not  accomplished 
the  return  of  physical  sight,  it  certain- 
ly seemed  to  have  given  to  these  other- 
wise afflicted  children  a  greater  mental 
vision. 

The  orchestra  gave  a  selection  from 
"Ernanl,"  the  string  orchestra  a  minuet 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  17,  1900. 
A  Blind    Peoples  Movement. 


' 


This  is  essentially  an  a^e  of  movements.  [ 
Nearly    everythinir    that    is    considered  ! 
worthy  of  effort,  is  sooner  or    later  made  i 
the  subject  of  an  organization  of  interest-  j 
ed  persons  for  its  promotion.     What  with  ' 
secret  societies  and    open    societies,  what  i 
with     religious    societies    and    political 
societies,   what  with  commercial  societies 
and  labor  associations,    the  whole    popu-  I 
lation  is  honeycombed  wfth  organizations 
for  the  promotion     or    prevention    of  all 
manner    of     things.     Even    when    Mrs. 
Susan    B.      Anotbony    wants    to     vote, 
she    organizes.     There    is    a  propriety  in 
these  means  of  securing  desirable  results;, 
and  there  is  no  other  way    to  accomplish 
with  the  speed  that    the    fastness  of  this 
enlightened  age  requires  any    object  that  ; 
suddenly  takes  possession  of  some  fertile  I 
brain.     There  is  no    time  now  to  wait  for  J 
£he  slow  gravitation  of  the   public    mind 
to  some  particular  view  of  things,  and- the 
formation  of  opinion  must  be  hastened  by 
this  hothouse    method    of    propagation. 
But  success  in  these    cases    generally  de- 
pends on  the  numbers    engaged    to  some 
extent,  at  least.     I  am  very    doubtful  of 
the  wisdom  of  applying  these  methods  to 
the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind.     The  numbers  are  too  small  to 
furnish  the    heat    necessary    for    germi- 
nation.    The  incident  of    a    common  in- 
firmity goes  far  towards    making  an  asso- 
ciation of  blind  persons  a  secret    society, 
and  this  very  condition  is  not  infrequent- 
ly emphasized  by  the  ■  organization  itself 
by  the  exclusion  of    assistance    from  the 
seeing,    and    relying    wholly    on  the  re- 
sources of  the'association  for  all  the  pi ms 
aucl  the  methods  of    carrying    tlicui  out, 
and  the  effect  IS    rather    to    discourage  a 
very  general  sympathy  with    the    move- 
ment than  to  attract  it  in    any    effectual 
amounts. 

I  fear  these  views  are  illustrated  by  the 
organization  known,  I  believe,  as  "The 
American  Blind  Peojjle's  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion." The  objects  of  this  society  are  all 
praiseworthy.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  desirable- 
ness of  all  of  them;  but  there  may  be  a 
very  decided  difference  as  to  the  means 
by  which  they  f]^,re  to  be  secured. 

Suppose  all  the  one  eyed  people  were 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  with  reference  to  their  condition. 
What  a  one  — sided  view  they  would  be 
apt  to  take  of  the  whole  subject,  and  by 
the  very  lopsided  character  of  their  de- 
mands, they  would  drive  off  the  support 
of  all  the  people  that  like  to  get  a  bi- 
nocular peep  a*  the  course.  I  fear  it  is  not 
altogether  unlike  that,  when  a  few    score 

blina  persons  undertake  to  devise  the 
means  of  improving  the  young  blind  scat- 
tered in  infinitesimal  proportions  through 
the  whole  mass  of  society. 


I  trust  i  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  degree 
of  fear  that  these  worthy  friends  may  not 
see  all  ttie  situation  as  clearly  as  philan- 
thropic men  generally  would  view  it. 

Ill  humble  judgment,  these  excellent 
people  are  planning  more  wisely  for  their 
youthful  companions  in  misfortune  than 
they^are  acting  for.  the  promotion  of  their 
%vorthy  |)Urpose.  They  recommend  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  schools  and 
colleges  with  seeing  persons.  Are  they 
net  depriving  themselves  ol  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  their  end  by  e.vclud- 
ing  the  seeing  from  their  counsels  in  this 
effort. 

If  the  blind  pi-oplc  in  any  community- 
would  unite  with  the  seeing  in  snue 
'  local  movement,  and  thus  merge  their 
efforts  in  a  class  that  would  neulraiize 
the  effect  of  homogeneous  masses  of 
blind  people,  1  venture  the  assertion 
that  they  would  augment  their  strength 
very  greatly,  and  bring  much  nearer  the 
dear  objects  of  their  wishes. 

For  thj  membijrs  of  this  association  I 
have  the  highest  respect;  for  their  objacts 
nothing,  but  words  of  hearty  commenda- 
tion;  but  I  do  greatly  fear  that  thuy  are 
not  taking  the  best  means  of  securing 
their  ends.  They  have  prepaied  through 
a  bliud  lawyer  of  Chicago,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Nolan,  a  bill  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  embodying  their 
vieW'S.  Thi.-<  measure  is  comiJii'^ed  in 
eighteen  sections,  and  covers  so  large  a 
field  as  lobe  i>ractically  inoperative  if 
it  should  b(.  jiassed.  The  mistake 
IS  that  they  attempt  too  much  a^  if 
this  were  the  list  opportunity,  and  must 
be  fully  improved.  I  regard  this  a.s  one 
indicatioii  thnt  a  little  counsel  from  out- 
side the  inysterioii'?  circle  would  have 
strengthened  the  movement. 

If  Congress  had  i)een  asked  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  ed- 
ucation a  small  sura  to  be  given 
under  |)roper  ivstrictiims  to  i)liii<i 
persons  seeking  the  higher  learning  in 
universities  and  the  like,  and  had  left 
the  deaf  co!log(;  alone  and  the  piimary 
education  in  the  territories  alone,  and 
the  ''Ctimmission''  ;dom',  they  would  I'.ot 
have  angagonized  jiny  one,  and  would 
doubtless  have  had  plain  sailing.  I  fear 
these  views  will  not  l)e  accej)table  to'  the 
freiuds  who  have  favored  me  with  .-sc- 
counts  of  the  procedure.;  but  I  do  so  much 
depreciate  these  aggregations  of  blind 
persons  that  I  mii'^t  spenk  my  mind.  I 
think  they  are  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
very  best  interests  "(if  the  blind.  Our 
best  effectiveness  is  in  our  proper  associa 
tion  with  the  normal  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  and  not  in  s'gregations  of 
the  kind.  I  am  sure  these  friends  mean 
to  be  doing  th*;  very  be.^t  thing  they    a  l' 

capable  of.  I  believe  further,  that  they 
think  this  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can 
be  thought  of  by  any  living  man ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  others  will  think  as  fa 
vorably  of  it  as  they  do.  There  are  thosei 
who  may  thing  I  am  disposed  to  depre-, 
ciate  the  powers  of  the  blind.  They 
Avill  do  me  an  injustice,  if  they  think   so. 


I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  discount 
the  value  of  a  pair  of  eyes  now  and  then. 
They  are  a  very  convenient  thing,  and 
keep  people  out  of  many  a  hole. 

H.     H.    Johnson. 


The  Miohigan  Mirror.] 

FXJBUSHXD  BT 

The  Michiqan  School  for  (he  Deaf. 


THURSDAY,    FEB.   22,1900. 
^  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

The   Sixty-eighth  Annvxil  Report  of  the 
j     Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

We  extract  from  this  interesting  re- 
j  port  the  following  touching  tribute  to 

a  noble  woman: 

''It  was   with  very    great    pleasure 
that  we  read  last  winter  an  t  xceeaing- 
ly  interesting  article  on  the  education 
of  Linnle  Haguewood,  written  by   Miss 
Vinnie  Louise  Wood,  the  head  teacher 
in  the  Northern  New  York  school  for 
the  deaf  mutes  at  M^ilone,  and  publish- 
ed in    the    Mentor,    a    monthly    paper 
printed  by  the  pupils  of  that  institution. 
Like  Edith  and  E  izibeth,   Linnie  is 
ooth  blind  and  deaf.     She  is  a  native 
of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  has  been  for 
several  years  under  the  controland  in- 
struction of  a  most  excellent  teacher, 
Miss  Dura  Donald,    with   whose    wise 
guidance  and  assistance  she  has  made 
remarkable     progress     in     acquiring 
kuo.  ledge  and  in  gaining  the  attrib- 
utes of  true  womanhood.     Miss  Donald 
uas  proved  to  be  peculiarly  well  fitted 
in  every  particular  for  ner  task  and  is 
described  as  being  "'aetermined,  hope- 
ful, earnest,  with  an  intense  devotion 
to  duly  and  an  ability  to  see  into  the 
tuture  and  choc ie  what  is  best."    She 
evidently  Leaves  nothing-  undone  which 
mcj  help  to  render  her  '^  .•?;!  intelli- ' 
gent,    honest     atd    self-reliant.     Con- 
cerciae  the  course  which  she   has  re- 
ccndy  pursued  in  Linnie's  training  she  ! 
has  written  fur  MiSS  Wood's  use  a  brief 
statement,   from    which   we  copy    the 
following  extract: — 

This  year  I  find  it  is  necessary  to 
throw  tier  on  ber  own  responsibility 
somewhat.  I  find  it  better  lor  both  of  us 
to  have  regular  hours  for  hard  work 
and  hours  when  we  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact at  all.  We  were  growing  so  much 
like  one  mind  that  1  feared  Linnie 
would  lose  her  own  inaividuc».lity  ana 
become  my  second  self.  I  do  not  want 
ih^t,  for  Linnie  has  a  strong  character 
and  I  want  it  to  follow  its  own  plan. 
Now,  I  advise  how  her  time  shall  be 
spent  outside  the  classroom,  help  her 
when  she  comes  for  help,  and  show  her 
where  she  might  have  done  better,  but 
let  her  feel  that  she  is  living  according 
to  the  impulse  within  her  and  not  as  I  j 
would  have  her  live. 

These  words,  written  by  a  scrupulous- 
ly honest  and  conscientious  young  worn-  [ 
an,  whose  nobility  of  character  is  as 
conspicuous  as  her  disinterestedness  is 
exemplary,  are  very  significant.    They 
show  that  their  author  is  fully  aware 
of  the  sacred ness   of  her  charge,   and 
that  she  is  inspired  in  her  work  by  the, 
purest  of  motives,   seeking  no  ad  van- 1 
tages  for  herself  and  having  no  schemes 
(or  personal  glorificatioa  and  aggran° 


\\ 


dizement  to  promote.  First  and  last  ' 
sh*  looks  after  the  vital  interests  and 
future  welfare  of  her  pupil,  and  there 
isnothine  farther  from  her  mind  than 
the  thought  of  using'  the  latter  as  an 
instrument  for  pushing  herself  into  the 
society  of  literary  and  fashionable 
oeople  or  for  securing  for  herself 
through  appeals  to  the  public  the  means 
for  a  soft  place  and  for  an  idle  and  easy 
life.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
under  the  influence  and  superintendence 
of  such  a  judicious  and  high-minded 
person  Llnnie,  although  not  gifted  with 
/•xceptioual  natural  endowments,  has 
developed  the  beautiful  characteristics 
of  deliberateness,  spontaneity  and  de- 
termination which  are  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  Miss  Wood's  a»*ticle. 
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FRIDAY   MORNING,    FEB.    23,    1900. 


BLIND  CHILDREN 


Celebrate  Holiday  With  an  At- 
tractive Entertainment. 

Wtishington's  birthday  was  well  cele- 
brated at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  S. 
Uoston  yesterday.  It  has  been  the  custom 
for  some  years  to  make  this  a  sort  of  an- 
nual fete-day,  and  an  especially  attractive 
programme  Was  prepared  for  yesterday, 
and  numerous  friends  of  the  school  were 
present,  though  many  more  would  have 
attended  had  not  the  rain  interfered. 

The  entertainment  was  more  than  usual- 
ly elaborate  with  music  by  the  girls,  and 
Eyranasium  exercises  by  the  boys  in  the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  regular 
play,  which  was  adapted  from  the  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,  and  given  by  the  boys. 

This  feature  of  the  dajjr  was  an  entire 
novelty  at  the  school,  for  while  the  pupils 
have  from  time  to  time  given  small  dra- 
matic representations,  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  entire  play  was  ever  before  at- 
tempted, and  it  was  therefore  something 
of  an  experiment. 

But  it  was  successfully  carried  out,  al- 
though a  good  deal  of  work  wa.s  involved 
In  the  undertaking.  As  in  all  the  teaching 
of  the  blind  children  much  personal  in- 
Btruction  is  necessary,  for  they  cannot 
see  what  the  other  pupils  are  doing,  and 
eo  have  to  be  told,  but  they  have  a  mar- 
vellous faculty  of  getting  about  with  one 
another,  and  this,  as  one  sees  it  enacted 
on  the  stage,  is  so  charming  as  partly  to 
obviate  the  feeling  of  sadness  which  the 
stranger  always  experiences  in  watching 
them. 

Their  little  play  was  in  itself  an  appro- 
priate and  intcrsting  arrangement  which 
was  adapted  and  dramatized  from  Mrs. 
.Wiggm's  story  by  A.  M.  Jones,  who  has 
charge  of  the  boys'  literary  department, 
and  in  it  the  members  of  the  Carol  family 
and  the  numerous  Rugglesea  all  appeared! 
In  costume. 

^'^^S-Ji^^^  included  Mrs.  Bird,  played  by 
Fred  Walsh;  Mr.  Bird,  Wm.  Clenon;  Uncle 
Jack,  Clarence  Jackson;  Carol.  J.  Bart- 
lett:   and   Mrs.   Ruggles,    Herbert   Strout. 

All  of  these  were  older  boys,  while  the 
younger  ones,  who  figured  as  the  9  Rug- 
*if.^'*^-'  "^^^T,  I^<ison  Parker.  Benj.  Madison, 
Albert    Fuller,    Geo.    Clark,    Wm.    Walsh. 

'^^^^  J-'"*^*®^  Wesley  Lord,  Chas.  Winchell 
and  Cr.as.  Wilder. 

Tommy  Stringsr,  though  still  a  pupil  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  figured  in  the  play  as 
Brother  Hugh. 

The  play  was  in  four  acts.    The  scenes  of 
the    hrst    wore    laid    in    the    Birds'    parlor 
with  a  chorus  behind  the  scenes.    The  sec- 
ond   scene    was    between    Carol    and    the 
uncle,  and  the  third  wh^ph  was  quite,  the  , 
niost   attractive,    represented    the    Ruggles  ' 
family,   their  preparations  for   the   Christ-  1 
mas    festivity,    ard    finally    instructions    to  I 

mJ*  \o'"  their  appearance  in  company. 
*v     ?.<  i',  ^i''^"^  ^'^-^  the  entertainment  at 
1  „»     i'"^-'^    t^^  ^^^   Rugglesea   and   in    this 
'Several  spoken  pieces 


Music  v/as  furni.shed  by  the  school  in 
connection  with  the  performance,  and  be- 
tween the  acts  the  string  orchestra  played. 

The  musical  entertainment  given  in  the 
forenoon  by  the  girls  Included  a  cantata, 
"The  Quarrel  of  the  Flowers,"  in  which 
the  girls  wore  pretty  costumes  to  repre- 
gent  their  character.  In  this  the  girls  who 
took  part  were:  Edith  Elmer.  Rose:  Edith 
Urisboris,  Crocus;  Jessie  Lewis,  I>ahHa; 
Margaret  Keegan,  Snowdrop;  Lura  Gn- 
man.  Pink;  Frances  Murphy,  Sunflower; 
Sophia  Muldoon.  Water-lily:  and  Norah 
Burke,  ^'■iolet.  The  girls  all  looked  pretty, 
and  they  sang  daintily  with  the  backing 
of  a  good  chorus. 

The  cantata  was  preceeded  by  choruses 
and  several  piano  numbers,  and  following 
it  were  the  gymnasium  exercises  by  the 
boys. 

"Thf  smaller  ones  appeared  first  with  a 
Swedish  exercise,  and  jumping,  and  they 
won  much  "applause  for  a  capital  drill. 
The  larger  fellnw.'j  did  climbing  and  jump- 
ing. Some  of  them  performed  lamously  on 
tho',!.infT'^rs  find  ropos,  and  then  finished 
■with  a  dumbbell  drill. 

•  The  erymnastiim  practise  i?;  J^-reasingly- 
a  feature  of  the  sciiool  wojJ^P'  -1  it  is 
hoped  th?\t  aifiditicnal  ejF  .^  dations 
may  scon  be  obtained  by  m^  jy.  ding  of 
a  cirls'  gymnasium.  ^ft^.^ 

The  pre.-^ent  one  is  used  by  the  girls  as 
v.'ell  as  tlie  boys,  the  girls  having  It  in 
the  morning,  while  the  boys  take  it  in  the 
pfternoon.  Rnt  there  is  need  of  one  for 
the  girls  also,  and  both  the  additional 
gyrrmasium  and  a  commodious  hall,  or 
assembly  room,  are  iust  now  the  most 
crying  needs  of  the  school. 
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Cantata,  Oonoert  and  Military  Exeroises 
at  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 
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FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY   23,    ISOO 
^clTooT  for1.ii»  Blind  Celebrated 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  celebrations 
of  Washington's   birthday  was   that   given 
by  the  pupils  for  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the   Blind    in    South    Boston.       At     eleven 
o'clock    in    the    forenoon    the    girls    in    the 
various    grades    gave    a    musicale,    which 
ended   in    the    cantata    "A    Quarrel    Among 
the    Flov/erfe."      The    morning    programme 
closed   with    a   demonstration    In    gymnas- 
tics.    At  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  the 
boys  gave  their  programme,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the    '^Birds'    Christmas 
Carol,"    especially   arranged   for   the   occa- 
sion.    The  band  and  orchestra  gave  many 
selections,   and  several  of  the  boys  played 
solos.     The  recitations  pertaining  to  Wash- 
ington were  given  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
genuine  patriotism.    The  boys  also  conclud- 
ed the  programme  with  gymnastics.     Mas- 
ter   Tommy    Stringer's    development    and 
Improvement  were  noted  with  much  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  all  who  have  known 
1  this  boy  since  his  entrance  to   the  school. 
I   The    amount   realized   from   the   small   ad- 
mission   fee    charged    will    be    devoted,    as 
has  alwavs  been  the  custom,   to  the  work 
'   of    the    kindergarten    department    of    the 
Institution,  located  In  Jamaica  Plain. 
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A  DAY  OF  HAPPINESS. 


At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  In 
South  Boston  the  work  being  done  at  the 
institution  was  well  exemplified,  and  the 
work  of  both  the  boys  and  girls  showed 
that  great  care  had  been  expended  In 
preparaticm  for  yesterday's)  programme. 

-Alt  11  o'clock  the  girls'  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises commenced  in  the  lower  hall.  The 
room  was  prettily  decorated  ajid  the 
stage  had  a  rather  elaborate  setting  for 
the  cantata.  Part  one  consisted  of  a 
violin  and  piano  duet  by  Norah  Burke 
and  Julia  Roeske,  plana  solo  by  Martha 
Grlflln,  concerto  for  the  violin  and  piano 
by  Sophia  Muldoon  and  Julia  Roeske,  a 
chorus  by  the  whole  class  in  two  parts. 
"A  Summer  Song"  and  "Fair  Janet,"  and 
a  piano  duet  by  Edna  Reed  and  Florence 
Smith. 

This  portion  of  the  entertainment  con- 
cluded with  a  tuneful  cajitata  In  which 
eight  girls  took  part.  It  was  entitled  "A 
Quarrel  Amonjr  the  Flowers."  The  vari- 
ous narts  were  taken  as  follows:  Rose, 
Edith  Elmer;  Crocus,  Edith  Brisb:is; 
Dahlia,  Jessie  Lewis;  Snowdrop,  Marga- 
ret Keepan;  Pink,  Laura  Gilman;  Sun- 
flower, Frances  Murphy;  W^ater  Lily,  So- 
phia Muldoon;  Violet,  Norah  Burke.    " 

The  whole  performance  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Directly  at  the  close  of  the  cantata  the 
boys  gave  an  exhibition  of  physical  exer- 
clse.9  In  the  gymnasium.  About  100  people 
looked  on.  Marching  and  military  tac- 
tics, trapeze  and  horizontal  bar  work 
brought  forth  continued  commendation 
from  the  spectators. 

The    afternoon    entertainment   was   fur- 
nished entirely  by  the  mala  classes,   and 
commenced  at  3  o'clock.     The  programme 
openetl  with  a  selection  by  the  full  band 
followed  by  an  adaptation  of  "The  Birds 
Chrlstma'5  Carol."     The  ca«t  follows: 

Mrs.  BlnJ,  Frederic  Walsh;  Carol  Bird,  Joseph 
Bartlett;  Mr.  Bird,  William  T.  Clenon;  Cncle 
Jaok,  Clarence  Jackson;  Mrs.  Raggtes,  Herbert 
A.  Strout;  Sarah  Aland,  EMson  A.  Parks;  Peter, 
Albert  A.  Fuller;  .Susan.  George  A.  Lncier; 
Kitty,  Benjamin  C.  Matterson;  Peory,  Jolin  W. 
Lord:  Clem.  Charles  AV.  wilder;  Con.  CbarleS 
\V.  Winrhell:  EUy,  William  Walsh;  Baby  I^arry, 
George  H.  Clark;  Donal  Bird.  Cbarles  Amadon; 
Bush  Bird,  Thomae  Stringer. 

In  the  fourth  scene  Clarence  Jackson 
Bang  a  sola  Charles  Amadon  played  a 
violin  and  "Thomas  Stringer  gave  a  reci- 
tation through  his  Interpreter,  Frederic 
Walsh,  and  Wilbur  Dodge  rendered  the 
"March  Militaire^'   on  the  organ. 


The  Perkins  Institution's 
Ciiarges  Entertain. 


Music  and  Theatricals  of 
Remarkable  Merit. 


"TheBird'sChristmasCarol" 
Is  Played  Admirably. 


For  about  a  dozen  years"  the  pupils 
of  the  lE'erkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South   Boston  have  observed   Wash- 

I  ington's  birthday  by  entertainments 
which^the  publig  has  been  glad  to  at- 
tend, not  only  to  assist  the  kinder- 
garten, which  of  late  years  has  been 
benefited  by  them,  but  because  the  en- 
tertainments given  have  always  been 
a  great  attraction.  Yesterday,  though, 
the  storm  prevented  the  usual  large  au- 
dience.     Still,    a    goodly    number    were 

!  present.  As  usual  all  came  away  sur- 
prlsod  and  delighted  with  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  of  the  school 
gave  a  musical  programme  opening  with 
a  minuet  from  "Don  Juan,"  arranged  for 
the  violin  and  piano  and  given  by 
Norah  Burke  and  Julia  Roeske.  This 
was  followed  by  a  piano  solo,  "Valse 
Nobles,"  by  Martha  Griffin;  concerto. 
for  Violin  and  piano  by  Sophia  Muldoon 
and  Julia  Roeske;  "A  Summer  Song" 
and   "Fair  Janet,"  by  a  chorus  of  girls, 

.  and  a  duet  arranged   from  Mozart's   E 
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In  tijo  audienfe,  as  special  g-upsts  of 
Mr.  Anagnoa,  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  her  grand-daugrhter.  Miss  Rich- 
ards; Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clement,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  L.  Pierce  and  Prof 
R.  Li.  Garner.  At  the  close  of  the  en- 
tertainment the  girls  gave  an  exhibition 
in  the  gymnasium.  Mr.  Anagnos  briefly 
but  heartily,  thanked  the  audience  for 
its  attendance  and  continued  interest  in 
the  institution. 
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flat  symphony  by  Edna  Reed  and  Flor- 
ence Smith". 


Part  second  of  the  programme  was  a 
cantata,  "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers," given  by  Edith  Elmer,  Edith  Bris- 
bols,  Jessie  Lewis,  Margaret  Keegan, 
Lura  Gilman,  Frances  Murphy,  Sophia 
Muldoon  and  Norah  Burke.  Each  girl 
took  the  part  of  a  flower  and  was  ap- 
propriately   decked    with     the    blossom 

i  she  represented.    It  was  all  very  charm- 

'  ingly  done. 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  men  and 
boys    had    charge    of    the    programme, 

1  the   principal  feature  of  which   was  an 

i  adaptation  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
"The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol."  The 
arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Jones,  principal  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, and  was  admirably  done,  as  he 
made  no  change  in  the  text,  adding  a 
few  characters  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  some  fine  music  by  some 
of  the  pupils.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  story  will  remember  the  op- 
portunity for  fun  that  it  contains.  Ev- 
ery part  was  delightfully  rendered  by 
the  boys,  who  allowed  neither  their  lack 
of  sight  nor  the  unaccustomed  skirts, 
which  some  of  them  wore  as  the  Bug- 
gies girls,  to  hamper  the  action,  or  to 
make  them  at  all  awkward.  As  one 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra, 
both  by  wind  and  string  instruments, 
and  saw^  the  children  play  their  parts  so 
charmingly,  one  could  not  help  feeling 
as  if  a  modern  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed. For.  if  it  had  not  accomplished 
the  return  of  physical  sight,  it  certain- 
ly seemed  to  have  given  to  these  pther- 
wise  afflicted  children  a  greater  mental 
vision. 

The   orchestra  gave  a   selection   from 
"Ernanl,"  the  string  orchestra  a  minue*  ,- 

in  A,  of  Boccherini's,  and  a  gavotte 
from  ".\Iigaon,"  and  Wilbur  Dodge 
played  an  organ  selection,  "Marche 
Milltalre.-" 

The    cast    of    the    little    play    was    as  . 
follows: 

Mrs.  Bird,  Frederick  Walsh;  Carol  Bird.  Jo- 
seph Bartlett;  -Mr.  Blid,  William  T.  Clenon: 
Uncle  Jack,  Clareuce  Jiicksotj;  -Mrs.  Kiiegles, 
Herbert  A.  Strout;  the  nine  Ruggles  children, 
b.v  Kdson  A.  Parks,  .\lbert  Fuller.  George  Lu- 
cler.  Benjumtn  G.  Mattcson,  John  W.  Lord, 
Charles  W.  Wilder.  Charles  L.  Winchell.  Will- 
iam Walsh.  George  H.  Clark;  Donald  Bird  was 
by  Charles  Atnldou;  Hugh  Bird,  Thomas 
Stringer. 

The  latter  always  arouses  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  for  every  one  remembers 
"Tommy"  when  he  first  came  to  the 
school,  a  poor  little  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  waif.  Today  he  is  a  tall,  bright 
looking  boy,  evidently  full  of  fun,  and 
looks  as  If  he  understood  all  that  was 
go/ng  on.  With  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
he  traced  the  words  of  a  funny  little 
poem,  relating  the  ideas  of  another  mis- 
chievous Tom,  and  with  the  flnger.s  of 
the  other  spelt  it  all  out  on  the  palm  of 
Frederick  Walsh,  who  in  turn  recited  it 
to  the  audience. 

Charles  Jackson  sang  "The  Skippers  of 
St.  Ives,"  and  Charles  Amidon  gave  a 
violin  selection,  "Villanolle."  A  chorus 
concealed  from  view  sang  carols  in  a 
very  acceptable  vay,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Jones  recei-ed  a  telegram  from 
Kaie  Douglas  Wiggln,  expressing  her 
gratification  at  the  honor  conferred  on 
her  little  story  gnrt  on  herself. 


\^ 
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Observances  of  the  Birthday 
Of  Washington. 

Essay  Awards  to  Scholars  at  the  Old 

South  Church. 


Blind     Little     Actors     of     Perkins 


Institution    Entertain — 

LintE  BtIND  ACTORS. 


They  Give  an  Entertainment  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution —  Young  Pupils  Win 
Deserved  Applause  From  Two  Audi- 
ences. 

At    the    Perkins    institution    for    the 
blind,  on  East  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
yesterday,  the  usual  exercises  were  held  \ 
\  appropriate    to    Washington's    birthday,  I 
:  and  the  young  pupils,  although  deprived 
i  of  th«  sense  of  seeing,  acquitted   them- 
selves very  creditably,  and  won  deserved 
applause    from    the>  audiences    at    both 
morning  and  afternoon  events.  j 

At    11    o'clock    the    morning    exercises 
I  were  Taegun  in   charge  of  the  girls'   de-  , 
i  partment.    The  opening   number  was  a 
"Minuet  from  Don  Juan,"   Mozart's  fa- 
mous   production,    arranged    for    violin 
and  piano,  and  was  presented  by  Norah 
I  Burke  and  Julia  Roeske.    Following  this 
number   was    a   piano    solo    by    Martha, 
Griffin,  and  then  a  "Concerto"  for  violin 
and  piano  by  Sophia  Muldoon  and  Julia 
Roeske.     After    choruses    by    the    class 
the  concluding  number  of  part  one  was 
given,   consisting  of  a  minuet  arranged 
as    a    piano    duet,    by    Edna    Reed    and 
Florence  Smith. 

Part  two  of  the  program  was  a  jyretty 
little  cantata,  "A  Quarrel  Among  the 
Flowers,"    composed    by   Henry    Schoel 


in  tne  performance  Frederick  Walsh 
assumed  the  part  of  -Vifs,  Bird,  Joseph 
Bartlett  as  Carol  Bird,  William  T.  Clen- 
on as  Mr  Bird,  and  Herbert  A.  Strout 
was  Mrs  Ruggles.  The  nine  Ruggleses 
were  as  follows:  Edson  A.  Parks,  Sarah 
Maud;  Albert  Fuller,  Peter;  GeorgeLu- 
cier,  Susan;  Benjamin  G.  Ma'a^on, 
Kitty;  John  W.  Lord.  Peory;  CTlXrles 
W  Wilder,  Clem;  Charles  L.  Winchell, 
Con;  William-  Walsh,  Eily;  and  George 
H.  Clark,  "Baby"  Larry.  In  the  fourth 
ai^t  Charles  Amadon  was  Donald  Bird 
and  Thomas  Stringer  was  Hugh  Bird. 

At  the  conclusion  of  thiS"  performance  ; 
Prof    Anagnos    thanked    all    those    -Who  \ 
had   ventured    out    in    the    rain   for    the  ] 
purpose  of  attending  the  exercises,  and 
,  then    invited    all    to    witness    the    gym- 
nastic   exhibition    by    the    girls    in    the 
■  gvmnasium,  in  charge  of  Miss  Bennett. 
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.Sn  'f^  in«°aTf  tJi^'  ""^^tl^  winY^? 
^esTerd'ay  she  left  her  home  to  go  over 
to  S  Son  to  the  Blind  School.  It  was 
pure  devotion  which  led  her  to  make  this 

. .„,      ^„.„^„...^    „.,    ..,..,.,    ^^..^^.-      Effort,    for    Washington's    Birthday    is    an 

ler.  The  participants,  with  their  char-  especial  holiday  of  that  institution  whicn 
acters,  were  as  follows:  Edith  Elmer,  ^-a<5,  for  many  years  the  great  interest  oi 
rose;  Edith  Brisbols.  crocus;  Jessie  Mrs  Howe  and  her  husband. 
Lewis,  dahlia;  Margaret  Keegan,  snow-  The  wind  was  blowing  at  a  furious  rate 
drop;  Laura  Oilman,  pink;  Frances  Mur-  when  she  reached  her  destination,  ana  tne  | 
phy,  sunflower;  Sophia  Muldoon,  water  attendants  helped  her  to  mount  tne  t.tcep 
lily,  Norah  Burke,  violet.  stone  stairs 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment was  an  adaptation  of  "The 
Birds,"  a  Christmas  carol,  a  pretty  lit- 
tle piece  with  a  pretty  little  story.  All 
the  participants  were  blind  boys  of  the 
Institution,  and  their  performance  dis- 
played careful  and  earnest  training  on 
the  Dart  of  their  Instructors.  One  or 
two  of  the  leading  characters  had  quite 
Important  parts  to  fake  and  much  to 
say,  yet  the  entire  performance  was 
given  without  a  break  and  with  con- 
siderable credit  to  the  participants. 

Clarence  Jackson,  who  takes  the  part 
of  , Uncle  Jack,  sang  "The  Skippers  of 
St  Ives"  in  a  delightful  manner.  Chaa. 
Amadon  contributed  a  violin  solo  just 
to  amuse  the  children,  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  who  can  neither  see,  hear  nor 
speak,  gave  a  recitation,  assisted  by  his 
chum,  Frederick  Walsh,  who  acted  as 
interpreter. 

Between  the  acts  orchestral  selections 
were  rendered,  and  after  the  last  act 
WllWUr  Dodge  gave  an  organ  selection, 
"March  Milltalre." 


).\\ 
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The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Precepts    and  Example   of 
Washington  Manifested 

Interesting  Exercises  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 


i^ne  of  the  most  interesting  observances  of  Washington's  Birthday  each 
ji,;u-  is  the  entertainment  given  by   the  p^upils  of  the  Perliins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  South  Boston.    Their  efforts  yesterday  met  with  even  more  snc- 
cess    tlian    ever   before,    and   the    large  number  of  people   who   ventured  out 
in    the   severe   rain    all   felt    that    they  were  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble 
in  reaching  the   hall.     If  it   were   possible  for  Goorgc  Washington  to  attend 
any  of  the  numerous  exercises  that  have    come    to    be    understood    as    cel.-- 
brating  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  one  of  the  llrst  places  he  would  undoubt- 
edly  go   to   would   be  the  Perkins   Institute,  because  nothing  could  possibl.v 
■'   touch  his  noble  lieart  so  much  as   witnessing  those  lively,  bright,  contented 
'   and    enthusiastic    children,    whose    heavy  mi.sfo--tuno  seems  to  b3  more  than 
■    counterbalanced    in    all    their    remaining  faculties. 


LITERARY  AND 


SICAL  FEATURES. 


Testerday  the  exercises,  composed  of 
literary  and  musical  features,  were  be- 
gnn  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at 
which  time  the  girls  of  the  various 
grades  gave  a  delightful  musical  pro- 
gram, which  ended  with  a  cantata  en- 
titled "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers." The  costuming  and  lines  were 
most  entertaining.  Then  came  the  class 
demonstrations  in  gymnastics,  which 
revealed  to  those  present  the  secret  of 
the  children's  healthy  and  strong  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Boys'  Turn. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boys' 
turn  came,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing 
«VSually  as  well  as  the  girls.  The  main 
iJjiture  of  their  progrun  was  "The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  whicli  had 
been  arran.ged  especially  for  their  pre-' 
sentation.  There  were  also  a  great 
many  selcction.s  by  the  band  and  or- 
chestra, several  of  the  members  of 
which  played  a  number  of  solos.  The 
recitations  pertaining  to  Washington 
and  his  countr.v  were  of  particular  in- 
terest, and  they  were  all  given  with 
true  patriotic  enthusiasm.  JAXic  the 
girls,  the  boys  concluded  their  musical 
and  literary  efforts  with  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, which  .proved  ;iot  the  least 
intere.'^ti-.j|||ntnre  of  the  program. 

During  Ks  performances  the  parts 
played  by  the  especially  wcll-know'n 
students,  like  Master  Thomas  Stringer, 
were  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, as  whenever  they  appear  be- 
fore the  public  there  is  always  an  effort 
made  to  note  the  development  anfl  im- 
provement since  their  previous  demon- 
str^tticns  of  training.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  one  thus 
interested  is  always  pleased,  and  very 
often  surprised,  at  what  they  see. 


To  the  Kindergarten. 
The  amount  realized  from  the  small 
admission  fee  charged  will  bo  devoted, 
as  has  always  been  tne  custom,  to 
the  v/ork  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  institution,  located  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  Although  a  great  many 
tickets  had  been  sold  previous  to  yes- 
terday, still  the  rain  had  considera- 
ble effect  on  the  nambcr  disi)osed  of 
at  the  entrance  of  the  recitation  hall, 
thereby  making  the  total  amount  some- 
w-hat  smaller  than  it  ordinarily  would 
have  been.  However,  the  exercises 
therrselve.s  were  as  ^ccessful  as  ever  i 
and  the  financial  end  was  far  from  be-  ■ 
infc  a  failure. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  24,  1900. 


'Di«  ECTOR  Anagnos'  Report. 


The  writer  is  in  receipt  of  the  able  and 
comprehensive  report  of  the   Director    of 
the  Perkins    School    for   the    blind    at 
Boston.  Mr.  M.   Anagnos,    for    which    I 
make  grateful  Hcknowledgenient.     A.  few 
weeks  previouslj  some  advanced  sheets  of 
this  document,  bound  in  pamphlet    form 
wero  also  received,  which   will  doubtless 
awaken  considerable  attention    all    over 
the     country.     The     eminent     Director 
sounds  a  new  note  in  the  hearing  of    the 
unexpectant  world  that  will  startle  some 
at  least.     A  new  departure   at    this     late 
day  had  scarcely  been  expected  by    any  ; 
but  it'  comes    in  a    very    practical     way- 
The  great  New    England    school    pro- 
poses to  make  a    change    in    the    prepa- 
ration of   the    blind    for    independence. 
We  had  thought    that    the    successful 
achievement  of   independence    was    pre- 
carious enough  when  it  stood  on  the  three  ' 
legs  intellectual,  mechanical,   and    niusi-  | 
cal  education  ;  but  it    is    now   to  try  it's  | 
difficult  maintenance  on  Music  and  Liter-  j 
ary  training  alone. 

1  make  a  somewhtt  lengthy  extract  ' 
from  the  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
failure  of  the  trades  to  do  what  has  been 
claimed  for  them  in  the  past.  On  this 
presentation  of  the  subject  he  founds  bis 
courageous  purpose  to  depend  on  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  for  their 
independence  rather  than  on  mecliauical 
pursuits.  They  have  been  prac  tically 
crowded  out  of  these  pursuits  by  the 
multiplication  of  applications  of  mach- 
inery which  cannot  be  safely  used  by  the 
blind  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

More  than  one  lumber  shed  lu  West 
Viiginia  is  now  encumbered  by  a  disused 
broom  machine  and  clamp,  purchased  in 
the  first  instance  from  an  illusory  hope 
that  it  would  enable  some  dear  brother 
or  son  to  find  employment  at  home  for 
his  idle  time,  and  perhaps  realize  some 
return  for  the  outlay  in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms  on  a  very  small  neighborhood  ' 
scale;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  really  a  single  one  in  use  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  measurably  right. 
But  these  ideas  go  slowly,  and  ought  to 
.do  so.  He  is  doubtless  right  for  his  own 
section  of  country;  but  in  the  agricultur- , 
al  districts  of  many  states,  and  perhaps  1 
in  some  parts  of  this  state,  an  industrious 


youug  man  might  do  much  for  his  oWu 
happiness  and  realize  some  part   at   least 
cf  his  support  by   raising    his   own    corn 
acd  making   up   the  neighborhood   crop 
i  and  keeping  the   local  custom   by    good 
work  and  good  habits,     l^be  tragic    side 
of  this  serious  problem  does  not   seem   to 
trouble  the  argument  of  the    distinguish- 
ed director,  however  much  it  may  rest  on 
his  heart,  and  I  doubt    not  it     does    rest 
there.      What  is   still    to   become  of   the 
impracticable   cases?     But    this   im   not  a 
more  serious  matter  under  the    new   dep- 
arture   than   under   the    old  system.     I 
suppose  a  real  philanthropy    must   go  on 
general  ttrtns,  and  afterwards  settle  down 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  special 
classes.     These    we      will   have   with   ub 
under  any  system  and    always.     The  n«w 
departure  promises    well    for   thoi^e    who 
are     susceptible     of      higher^   education 
in  the  schools    wiih-the   seeing.     I    feel 
especially  jjratefui  that  Mr.   Anagnos  has 
put  so  forcibly  and  so  well    the    proposi- 
tion that  the  olind  ought  not  to  be  longer 
associated    together     than    is   absolutely 
necessary    for    their    primary    education. 
These  views  have  been    urged  in    a    very 
feeble  way  in  these    columns,    and  I   am 
delighted  to  find  that  they   are  in   accord 
with  the  mature  judgment   of   so    promi 
nent  an  educat^-r  of  the  blind.     It  will  do 
us  all  good  to    think  along   the    lines  of 
the  Director's  clarion  call     "to    indepen 
dence      through      education."     Follow- 
ing is  the  extract  of  his  report: 

"There  was  a  time  in  the  early  history 
of  our  schools  when  it  was  m  uch  easier 
and  less  expensive  for  them  to  educate 
their  pupils  in  the  practical  way  and  tit 
those  thorou'jhiy  to  earn  their  living 
through  their  own  exertions.  Then  the 
industrial  department  was  one  of  the 
prominent  feat'ires  of  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  as  it  was  very  lucrative  to 
work  at  one  or  more  simple  tr!*des,  the 
majority  of  graduates  found  it  very  wise 
to  do  so  and  provide  both  for  themselves 
and  for  those  who  dependi-d  upon  them. 
Byt  all  this  is  a  thing  of  the  p.ist.  The 
mechanical  or  technical  pursuits  in  which 
persons  bereft  of  the  visual  sense  can 
profitably  engage  are  very  few  in  number. 
Their  circle,  although  limited  already, 
is  becoming  smaller  every  year,  and  ill 
the  eager  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
enlarge  it,  have  proved  futile. 

•'Most  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  America  have  tried  the  experiment  of  I 
introducing  one  trade  after  another  with 
a  view  of  ?ecuring  gainful  employments 
for  their  graduates  and  apprentices,  but 
without  avail.  Such  industries  as  seem 
to  give  promise  of  a  fair  profit  have  been 
in  tuin  taKen  up  only  to  be  dropped 
after  a  few  years  experience  as  inadequate 
and  unprofitable." 


BOSTON  HERALD,  ^^^^^  ^mmum 
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AN  INSTITUTION'S  APPEAL. 
Director  Anagnos.  in  his  latest  report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  of  the  Blind,  has  made 
a  proposition  for  extensive  changes  in 
that  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
as  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  credita- 
ble and  useful,  establishments  of  its 
character,  but  Mr.  Anagnos  thinks  it 
can  no  longer  continue  in  its  present 
routine  to  the  best  advantage.  He  rec- 
ommends that  a  music  hall,  with  a  gym- 
nasium for  girls,  be  attached  to  it  at 
South  Boston;  also  a  primary  building 
for  little  girls  at  the  kindcrgarteu  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  with  the  completion  of  the 
central  or  school  building  at  the  kinder- 
garten, begun  in  1893.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  all  this  will  be  about 
.$800,000.  Mr.  Anagnos  appeals  for 
funds  from  the  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic of  the  public  to  carry  this  out. 
He  holds  that  these  changes  are  indis- 
pensable, if  the  institution  is  be  contin-  j 
ued  on  the  scale  that  is  desirable,  and  ; 
intimates  that  bis  own  usefulness,  which, 
if  may  be  said  ia  this  connection,  has 
been  eminent  ia  a  long  series  o£  yeaxi, 

will  be  seriously  Impaired  unless  some^ 
thing  of  this  character  is  achieved. 


Mr.  M.  Anag-nos,  principal  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  In  South  Boston,  is  about  to 
leave  for  a  tour  of  some  months  in  Europe. 
He  will  sail  from  New  York  March  24,  and 
will  proceed  direct  to  Naples.  He  will  also 
visit  Brindisi.  Prom  Italy  he  will  go  to 
Greece,  which  is  his  native  land,  and  will 
visit  Corfu,  Patras,  Athens  and  Salonlpa. 
Sprvla  and  Roumania  will  be  visited  after  . 
Greece,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  will  probably  re- 
main for  some  two  months  in  the  latter 
countr.y,  visiting  relatives  there.  Budapest 
and  Vienna  in  Hungary  and  Austria  will 
he  visited,  and  from  Austria  Mr.  Anagnos 
will  go  to  Germany  and  thence  to  France, 
arriving  in  Paris  in  time  to  attend  the  in- 
ternational congress  of  persons  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  congress  will 
convene  during  the  first  week  of  August. 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to  represent  the 
ITnited  States,  with  two  other  delegates. 
Prom  Paris  Mr.  Anagnos  will  go  to  I-,ondon 
and  Liverpool,  returning  thence  to  Boston, 
which  he  expects  to  reach  in  September 
next.  1 
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A  most  interesting  entertainment  was  that  given  on  Thursday 
l)y  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston.  The  little  girls  of  the  institute  gave  some  excellent 
music,  and  there  was  a  play  given  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  h 
dramatization  of  the  ever  popular  "Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  the 
blind  children  taking  part  with  admirable  spirit  and  vivacity. 
Wonderful  little  Thomas  Stringer,  who  is  doubly  afflicted,  being 
unable  to  either  hear  or  see,  gave  a  recitation,  aided  by  his  little 
chum,  who  interpreted  for  him,  and  after  the  entertainment 
Prof.  Anagnos  thanked  those  who  had  ventured  out  in  the  pour- 
ing rain  to  be  present,  and  invited  all  to  witness  the  gymnastic 
exhibition  by  the  girls  in  the  gymnasium.  While  no  true  Bos- 
tonian  ever  forgets  that  this  school  exists  and  is  constantly 
doing  good  work,  such  public  entertainments  as  these  are  needed 
occasionally  to  remind  the  world  of  the  effectual  manner  in 
which  is  being  carried  on  the  work  so  well  established  by  the 
late  Dr.   Howe. 


X'l  \V^ 


WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    28,    1900 

An  Appeal  In  Behalf  of  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  who  Is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  ladies' 
visiting:  committee  for  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  takes  a  deep  and  active  interest 
In  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
and  spares  no  efforts  In  raising-  funds  for 
the  current  expenses  of  their  little  school. 
^  From  a  brief  circular,  which  she  has  re- 
'■  cently  addressed  to  the  annual  subscribers 
of  Cambridge,  we  copy  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"In  his  last  report,  for  the  year  18&9,  Mr. 
Anagnos  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  development  of  industrial  arts 
and  occupations  in  the  present  day  has 
diminished  the  value  of  the  manual  labor 
of  the  blind  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Their 
small  ventures  have  no  chance  beside  the 
undertakings  of  the  present  day. 

They  lead  him  to  the  consideration  of  new 
educational  possibilities  for  the  blind,  in 
view  to  fitting  them  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  higher  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ments of  the  community  at  large.  His 
scheme  Implies  increased  expenditure,  but 
:  belongs,  perhaps,  to  those  cases  in  which  i 
the  most  generous  is  a!.so  the  most  econo- 
mical policy.  However  this  may  be,  every 
assistance  rendered  now  acquires  new  value 
In  the  pro.spect  of  future  contingencies." 

A  copy  of  the  report,  to  which  reference 
Is    made   in    the    above      extract,    will      be 
promptly   sent   to   anyone   who    mav   apply 
for  it  by  writing  to  the  authorities  of  the 
school   at  South   Boston,     or   by   calling  at" 
the   salesroom    of   the   Institution,    No ".383 
Boylston  street,   Boston.     This  report   con- 
tains the  outlines   of  a  plan  for  the   reor- 
ganization   of    the    present    system    of    the 
education    of    the   blind    upon    such    princi- 
ples  as   are  suggested   by   the  progress   of 
the  times  and  are   calculated   to   meet   the 
requirements  created  by  the  new  Industrial 
social  at^  economic  conditions. 


BocTTcovr)      rrjv     Irjv      Maprtov    1900 


— 'O  BtevOvvTrj'?  Tov  iv  ^oarcovrf  eKTraihevTrj- 
ptov  T<ov  TV^XSiv  K.' AvayvcoaT07rovXo<;  ava-^o)- 
pel  TOV  irpoaeyfi  M.dpTiov  e/c  Neia?  'Top/c?;?  ;)^a 
piv  irepioheCa^  ava  rrjv  EiupcoTrrjp  i7rccrK€7rT0fie- 
vof  rrjv  'IraXtav,  %ea-aakoviKr}v,  "Eep^Mv,  Pou- 
fiaviav,  AvaTptav  Kal  Tepfiaviav,  irapajxevwy 
irepl  TO  hlfxrivov  ev  'EWaSt  tt/oo?  iTrtaKe-^iv 
T&v  avyfyevSiv  tov.  ^arci  ttjv  eTrcaTpoip'^v  tov 
deXet  SieXOei  8ia  TaWia^  ottco^  Xd^rj  p,epo<i  0)9 
avTiTTpoa-co-TTO^  T>}9  'AfiepLKavcKrj<}  KV^€pvrjcreco<; 
£49  TO  iv  TlapLartot,<{  kut  AvyovaTOv  avyKporij- 
drjao/xevov  Bie6ve^  avveSpiov  TOiv  ivSiacf^epofjL.evcov 
ct9  T^v  KaXXiTepevaiv  Trji  KaTaaTaaecof  tmv 
TV(f)Xa>v.  'E«  Uaptaicav  6  k.  ' Avayvcoa-ToirovXo^; 
deXei  fjL€Ta/3rj  ek  'AyyXiav,  (nroOev  i7rccrTpe<f)ec 
€49  'AfiepiKTjv  TOV  Trpoaexv  ^^piov. 


THE  BEACON. 


MARCH   3,  1900. 


^.¥■1-  M    Anagnos  of  the  School   for  the 
Blind  will   sail    for   Europe  on    March  24 
He  will  take  an  extended  tour  and  arrive 
in    Paris   to  attend   the  international  con- 
gress of  persons  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind      The  congress  will  convene  durino 
the    first   week   of   August.     Mr.    Anagnot 
has   been  selected   by  the  Government   at 
Washington  to  represent  the  United  States 
with  two  other  delegates.     From  Paris  Mr 
Anagnos  will  go  to  London  and  Liverpool' 
returning  thence  to  Boston,  which  he  ex' 
pacts  to  reach  iu  September  next 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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TOMMY  STRINQEB. 

There  are  eome  people  who  constant- 
ly maintain  that  the  use  of  Bignd  by 
the  deikf  Ip  the  cause  of  much  of  their 
poor  us<j  of  language,  especially  of  the 
habit  eo  many  of  tbem  have  of  drop- 
ping articles,  prepositions,  etc.  These 
same  people  maintain  that  the  deaf  use 
signs  because  they  are  taught  signs  or 
constantly  see  them;  and  that    if    they 

never  see  any,  they  would  never  make 
any. 

There  are  others  who  are  equally 
sure  that  a  deaf  person  takes  to  signs 
just  as  young  ducks  do  to  water,  be- 
cause the  need  is  born  in  them. 

Now  Tommy  Stringer  was  born 
blind  and  has  never  seen  a  sign.  He 
is  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  where  signs  are  never  used,  and 
yet  the  report  of  that  school  says: — 

The  constantly  increasing  use  which 
Tommy  mak^s  of  siens  proves  that  he 
is  beginning  to  realize  his  limitations 
and  to  feel  hampered  by  his  meagre 
command  of  language.  These  signs 
are  so  simple  and  graceful,  yet  so  ex- 
pressive, that  one  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  manual  alphabet  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  grasp  bis  thought.  Although 
Tommy's  articulation  is  still  the  source 
of  infinite  trouble  and  anxiety,  he 
has  certainly  made  perceptible  im- 
provement in  lip-reading,  and  he  can 
now  understand  simple  conversation  by 
this  method  alone.  While  it  is  impos- 
sible, as  yet,  to  communicate  with  him 
as  rapidly  in  this  manner  as  by  the 
manual  alphabet,  it  can  be,  and  is, 
used  when  time  is  not  a  factor  of  im- 
portance. 

*  *  *  * 

Tommy's  use  of  English  is  very  ori- 
ginal, and  bis  sentences  are  models  of 
brevity.  Articles- and  prepositions  he 
considers  useless  encumbrances;  pro- 
nouns are  thorns  in  the  flesh;  and  all 
words  not  absolutely  needful  for  the 
expression  of  the  idea  are  discarded 


with  scant  ceremony  by  the  young] 
man.  The  noun  and  verb  unadorned 
furnish  his  conception  of  a  complete 
sentence.  Some  of  his  expressions  are 
peculiarly  Lis  own.  Subtraction,  he 
declared  to  mean,  "ail  emptied."  In 
speaking  of  a  tall,  slight  friend,  he  re- 
marked that  "Mr.  is  long  but 

not  wide."  "The  birds  havestopped," 
was  his  excited  comment  on  finding  two 
little  sparrows  with  life  extinct. 
"Poor  I"  is  his  pitying  commiseration 
for  some  real  or  fancied  personal  ill. 
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CONCERT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  concert  wss  g!v»n  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  tho  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  at  2 
o'clock  yesterday  by  the  organization  of 
the  Hospital!  Music  Fund.  The  Apollo 
Male  Quartet,  the  Astrelles,  a  trio  of  tal- 
ented instrumentalists,  and  Mrs.  Pearl 
received  their  usual  nieed  of  applause. 

The  inma.tes  of  the  kindergarten,  rang- 
ing in  ase  ifom  3  to  14  years,  manifested 
their  enjoyment  by  fcecjuent  outbursts 
of  applause.  The  artiste  TOiade  it  a  day 
long  to  be  r'=>memberea  by  the  little  ones. 

As  :s  customary  during  th«  visits  made 
by  the  members  of  the  fund,  flowers,  con- 
tributed by  generous  friends,  were  dl3- 
tribute<i,  and  gave  added  plea-suro  to  the 
children.  It  was  curioois  to  note  the  ca- 
ressing way  in  which  ithey  handled  th^m 
and  anxiously  inquired  as  to  the  color  of 
their  particular  pcsseesion. 

The  fund  is  now  on  a  permanent  baais, 
and  vi-ill  continue  the  Sunday  visas  to  tho 
various  hospitals  and  institutions  until 
summer.  It  is  hoped  that  sutficient  funds 
win  be  on  hand  by  next  fall  to  enlargo 
the  orjfanizatlon,  so  ihat  a  greater 
amo'mt  of  terrltcn-y  may  be  covered.  The 
headquarters  are  at  52  West  Cedar  street. 


SATURDAr,  FEB.  24,  1900. 

WILL  OF   BEN.JAMIN  SWEETSEK. 


Children's  Mission  and  Other  Orgraniza- 
tions  Generously  Bemembered. 

The  will  of  Benjamin  Sweetser,  on  file 
In  Suffolk  probate  registry,  contains  the 
following  public  beo.uests:  $5000  to  the 
Children's  mission  to  the  destitute,  $2500 
each  to  the  home  for  Aged  Men  and  the 
home  for  Aged  Women,  $2000  each  to 
the  New  England  hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  and  the  klldergarten  for 
the  blind.  In  a  codicil  are  bequests  of 
$2500  each  to  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  and 
South  End  industrial  school  and  $2000  to 
the  Benevolent  fraternity  of  churches. 

John  and  S.  K.  Sweetser  are  named 
as  executors.  The  will  Je  dated  July  9. 
1891,  and  the  codicil  bears  the  date  of 
Dec  30,  1895. 
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FROM  THE  LADIES'  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


IN  issuing  a  new  circular  in  preparation  for  the  year 
1901  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  we  have  just  sent 
in  $500.00  as  the  Cambridge  contribution  to  the  year 
1899-1900.  It  is  a  little  less  than  we  have  given  in  our 
best  years,  but  as  compared  with  the  shrinkage  of  many 
subscription  lists,  the  Cambridge  contribution  has  kept  a 
generous  level  little  affected  by  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  ladies  for  whom  I  act,  as  well  as  the  trustees  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  himself,  are  grateful  for  this  sustained  interest 
among  our  towns  people. 

In  his  last  report,  for  the  year  1899,  Mr.  Anagnos 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  development  of 
industrial  arts  and  occupations  in  the  present  day  has 
diminished  the  value  of  the  manual  labor  gf  the  Blind  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Their  small  ventures  have  no  chance 
beside  the  undertakings  of  the  present  day. 

This  leads  him  to  the  consideration  of  new  educational 
possibilities  for  the  Blind,  in  view  of  fitting  them  for  a 
larger  share  in  the  higher  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ments of  the  community  at  large.  His  scheme  implies 
increased  expenditure;  but  belongs,  perhaps,  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  most  generous  is  also  the  most  economical 
policy.  However  this  may  be  every  assistance  rendered 
now  acquires  new  value  in  the  prospect  of  future  contin- 


gencies. 


ELIZABETH    C.   AGASSIZ, 

for  the  Comfniiiee. 


Cambridge,  March,  1900. 
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SUNDAY,  M AKChXIoO^ 


TOMMY  STRIMER  A  WONDER 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  He  Has  Learned  to 
Draw  Pictures,  to  Write  Stories  and 
Work  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop. 


TOMMY     STRINQER, 
The    First    Deaf,    Dumb    and    Blind    Boy    to    Enter 


a    Boston    Grammar    School. 


Referring  one  day  to  the  beginning 
I  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe  called  attention  tO'  the 
FYench  philanthropist,  Valentin  Hauy, 
who,  being  In  Paris,  chanced  one  even- 
ing to  enter  a  cafe  in  which  a  few  blind 
musicians  were  playing  on  their  in- 
struments. 

Visitors  who  came  and  went  derided 
them  at  will,  flinging  them  a  few  sous 
now  and  then.  The  good  Hauy  felt  sen- 
sibly the  degraded  condition  of  these 
helpless  people,  and  at  once  begaii  the 
labors  which  resulted  in  an  establish- 
ment for  the  instruction  and  employ- 
ment of  the  blind. 

Dr  Howe,  having  his  thoughts  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  met  with  three 
little  blind  children  on  the  road  not  far 
from  Bo.ston.  He  determined  to  make 
his  first  experiment  with  them  and  ac- 
cordingly brought  them  to  his  father's 
house  and  devoted  himself  to  their  edu- 
cation. From  so  small  a  beginning  as 
this  came  in  time  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 


In  the  years  of  labor  that  followed,  Dr 
Howe  learned  how  much  could  be  ac- 
comolished  for  the  blind  and  how  their 
especial  aptitudes  could  be  made  useful 
to  the  community  and  profitable  to  j 
themselves.  Very  soon  'he  began  to  i 
think  of  children  who  are  deaf  as  well 
as  blind,  and  to  wonder  whether  thev 
could  not,  also,  be  made  to  enjoy  the  , 
blessines  of  education.  He  found  such 
a  child  in  a  village  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  the 
parents  to  let  the  little  girl  come  to  the 
institution  at  South  Boston.  There  she 
received  her  education  and  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  furnishing 
a  new  chapter  in  human  history. 

That  was  iLiaura  Bridgman. 

The  good  that  Dr  Kowe  accomplished 
lives  after  hinj  and  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Mr  M.  Anagnos,  his  son-in-law, 
has  continued  the  worK  of  educating  the 
blind  upon  the  noble  basis  it  was  begun, 
bringing  every  uplifting  influence  into  t 
the  lives  of  the  young  people  in  hla 
charce.  no  matter  at  what  cost  and 
trouble. 

Helen  Kellar,  who,  like  Laura  Bride:- 
man,  is  deaf  and  blind,  received  her  first 
instruction  and   trai  t  ng  at  the  kinder-  ' 
garten  for   the  blind  m  Jamaica  Plain.  ■ 
and  that  she  has  been  able  to  enter  Rad- 
clifte  college,  taking  the  regular  course,  I 
notwithstanding  her  limitations,   seems  1 
a  miracle  indeed.  d 


•Rut  tiPidom  In  the"  recen 
pflucation.  says  Mr  Anagnos,  has  there 
been  a  case  of  such  remarkable  success 
as  that  of  Tommy  Strmger.  At  the 
heeinning  of  the  fall  term  Tommy  was 
transferred  to  the  primary  building,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  agam  promoted 
to  the  Lowell  public  school,  which  is  a  i 
grammar  school  a  short  distance  frorn 
the  kindergarten.  He  has  been  placed 
m  the  flf th^  grade,  and  will  receive  the 
same  training  and  instruction  given  to 
seeing  children  in  that  grade. 

His  teacher.  Miss  Conley,  accompanies 
him  to  school,  and  will  serve  as  a  sort 
of  interpreter.  Because  of  his  limita- 
tions, all  thought  must  be  conveyed  to 
him  by  means  of  the  sign  language. 
This  is  certainly  a  new  departure,  and 
his  success  will  be  watched  with  much 
intprGSt 

This  is  in  line  with  Mr  Anagnos*  ideas 
on  educating  the  blind  for  active  life— 
that  the  blind  should  not  be  isolated  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  but  that  they 
should  commingle  as  much  as  possible 
with  those  who  can  see.  That  the  suc- 
cess in  whatever  they  undertake  to  do 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  enter  on 
the  arena  of  the  competitions  of  life 
with  those  whom  they  will  naturally 
meet  in  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the 
social  and  religious  assemblies  and  in 
the  world  of  business. 

But  considering  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  early  life  of  Tommy 
Stringer  and  the  very  low  state  of  be- 
ing in  which  he  was  seven  years  ago  his 
development  is  truly  marvelous.  He 
started  from  the  lowest  round  in  the 
ladder  of  human  intelligence.  At  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  kmdergar- 
ten,  says  Mr  Anagnos,  he  was  nothing 
but  a  lump  of  clay  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  a  child  with  the  breath  of  life 

in  it.  ,  ^  1    i-i 

He    simply    vegetated,    performed    tne 
vital  functions  and  increased  in  size,  but 
nothing  else.    Silent   and   sightless,    sad 
and  alone,  this  hapless  child  was  doomed 
to  be  cast  into  some  sort  of  a  receptable 
'  of  misery  and  gloom  and  to  spe«d  his 
I  days  wearily  in  a  tomb  of  awful  dark- 
ness and  stillness.   Instead  of  standing 
[  erect  and  walking  or  running  Uke  other 

children  he  was  inclined  to  go  on  hands 
and  feet  and  to  creep  backward. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  a  kind 
nurse  brought  him  from  tlie  hospital  in 
Alleghany  to  South  Boston  wrapped  in 
a  loose  garment  and  supplied  with  a 
few  articles  of  clothing.  He  was  taken 
to  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
j-oung  woman  who  was  employed  with 
the  express  purpose  of  looking  after 
him  and  of  serving  as  his  special  tutor. 
The  methods  used  for  his  development 
were  similar  to  those  which  were  de- 
vised by  Dr  Howe  for  the  benefit  of 
Laura  Bridgman. 

The  trial  of  one  expedient  after  anoth- 
er proved  to  be  a  failure,  but  at  length 
he  was  made  to  understand  that  things 
have  names  which  can  be  represented 
by  signs  or  letters  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet formed  upon  the  fingers.  Through 
these  agencies  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful transformation.  The  little  helpless 
boy  has  developed  into  an  attractive 
manly  boy,  full  of  boyish  pranks  and 
like  a  sunbeam  carries  brightness  every- 
where. 

Twice  a  week  he  goes  to  the  Lloyd 
training  school  on  North  Bennett  st 
and  finds  very  great  )>leasure  in  all 
sorts  of  mechanical  occupations.  Twenty 
minutes  oi!  each  lesson  have  been  al- 
lowed him  for  making  what  he  pleases 
and  he  will  not  allow  his  teacher  to  help 
him  in  the  least  when  he  is  working 
on  his  own  inventions.  This  year  he 
has  made  larger  articles  than  ever  be- 
foi-e.  A  sled  three  feet  long,  a  bread- 
board made  of  five  pieces  joined  to- 
gether and  a  table  with  square  and 
dowelled  joints  are  among  the  produc- 
tions whicli  show  his  ability  a,nd  skill. 

Here  is  an  original  story  composed  by 
Tommy  and  written  in  the  Braille  point 
characters  during  his  play  hours.  The  il- 
lustrated pictures  are  also  original  with 
him.  They  were  first  outlined  and  then 
i  cue  out  of  white  paper  and  pasted  upon 
j  a  lilack  background  r 

"Two  Boston  boys:  The  Puritan  boy  of 
IB*)— the  Boston  boy  of  1S99— Boston  is  an 
old  city.  More  than  200  years  ago  the 
Puritans  came  across  the  ocean  to  find 
a  new  home  in  America.  They  built  a 
town  on  three  hills  and  namod  it  Bos- 
ton. That  was  their  old  homo  in  Eng- 
land. 

"The  little  Puritanboy  walked  through 
grassy  lanes  instead  of  streets.  He 
drove  the  cows  to  pasture  on  the  com- 
mon. Washington  st  is  the  old  crooked 
cow-path.  There  was  .a  high  beacon  on 
Beacon  hill  and  a  windmill  on  Copp's 
hill.  The  boys  liked  to  coast  down 
Beacon  hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  w-ho  car- 
ried letters  from  town  to  town.  The 
people  traveled  by  stage.  The  only  ships 
were  sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston  town 
were  good  and  brave,  it  grew  to  be  a 
big  city.  There  are  500,000  people  in  Bos- 
ton now. 

"The  Boston  boy  of  189&  rides  in  steam 
and  electric  cars,  and  carriages  without 
horses. 


)jV///o  ffiLu  ojv  a  /y/A/-C 


"Th^  mail  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
carry  our  messages.  Steamboats  cross 
the  ocean  in  a  week.  There  was  not 
land  enough  for  all  the  people  so  more 

land  was  made  In  the  harbor.  The  old 
town  dock  Is  part  of  the  subway  now. 
The  little  Puritan  boy  would  find  every- 
thing changed  except  the  common. 


Mr  Anagnos  is  very  anxious  to  secure 
a  fund  for  his  benefit  to  yield  a  yearly 
income  of  $500,  such  fund  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  and  control  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts school  for  the  blind,  only  its 
net  income  to  be  driven  to  Tommy  so 
long  as  he  lives  or  is  In  need  of  it,  the 
principal  remaining  intact  forever.  Also 


"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Pun-  i  that  at  his  death,  or  when  he  Is  other- 
tan  boy  came  across  the  sea  from^It,ng-^  wise  provided   for.    another   child  simi- 

•      •"'  ^  -'        larly  afflicted  shall  have  the  benefit  of 

this  fund. 


land  to  live  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  1 
would  rather  be  the  Boston  boy  of 
1900  '* 

Tommy's  use  of  English  is  very  oiig- 
inal,  and  his  sentences  are  models  of 
brevity.  Some  of  his  expressions  are 
peculiiirlv  his  own.  Subtraction  he  de-r — 
clared  to  mean  "all  emptied."  In 
speaking  of  a  tall,  slight  friend,  he 
remarked  that  "Mr  —  is  long,  but  not 
wid<^." 

"The  birds  have  stopped,  '  was  his 
excited  comment  on  finding  two  little 
sparrows  with  life  extirct.  "Poor  I," 
is  his  pitying  commiseration  for  some 
real  or  fancied  personal  ill.  When  he 
was  asked  at  Thanksgiving  time  why  he 
was  thankful,  he  replied  "for  a  big  din- 
ner." But  when  the  true  significance  of 
the  day  was  imoressed  upon  him  he  1 
wrote  the  following:  j 

"We  have  Thanksgiving  because  we 
want  to  say  'thank  you'  and  remember  \ 
how  many  things  we  have  to  malie 
us  glad  and  happy  and  thankful.  I 
am  thankful  for  friends  and  a  happy 
home  and  warm  clothes  and  good  food 
and  because  I  am  rot  very  sick." 

Very  happily  for  himself  as  well  as 
for  others,  Tommy  is  blessed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  recently 
achieved  hia  first  pun  and  It  was  not 
a  bad  on«  considering  that  be  can  have 

ho  knowledge  of  sound.  One  day  In 
the  sloyd  class  an  unknown  plane  was 
handed  to  him.  "It  is  not  a  jack- 
1  plane."  was  his  soliloquy;  "not  a  block 
plane"— then  with  a  gleam  of  fun— "It 
must    be   a  JamiVica   Plain." 

His  knowledge  of  Boston  streets  would 
do  credit  to  an  old  resident— a  fact  which 
was  demonstrated  one  evening  when  the 
family  was  invited  to  play  "electric 
car."  Since  his  ambition  is  divided  be- 
tween the  attainment  of  the  position  of 
motorman  and  that  of  elevator  boy,  he 
reserved  the  post  of  conductor  for  him- 
self, and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  served  as  passengers. 

Standing  without  In  the  corridor,  he 
would  open  the  door  with  a  flourish 
and  announce  the  name  of  the  street 
w^hich  the  car  had  reached,  surprising 
all  with  the  number  of  streets  with 
which  he  was  familiar  and  the  order  In 
which  he  named  them. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that,  so  far  as  achievement  of  results 
is  concerned,  Tommy's  record  surpasses 
that  of  all  other  persons  in  his  condi- 
tion. Many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  sufficient  provision  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  all  his 
wants,  present  and  future,  are  amply 
supplied.  With  the  exception  of  the 
amount  of  $40  per  year,  which  has  been 


provifled    through    the    generosity    andj  of  little  boys  in  the  alphabet  of  music, 
forethought    of    Mr    Joseph    B.    Glover,       ■    -  ...  ... 

Tommy  has  nothing  coming  to  him  reg- 
ularly from  any  direction.  Indeed,  it  is 
with  immense  difficulty,  and  by  means 


requisite  sum  of  money  for  his  support 
Is  obtained 
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The  introduction  of  kindergarten  I 
methods  and  principles  into  this  coun-  I 
try  has  brought  about  many  changes  i 
in  our  educational  system,  and  their  : 
influence  has  been  felt  from  the  nurs- 
ery to  the  high  school  department.  But 
it  is  comparatively  recent  that  kinder- 
garten principles  have  been  appliad 
successfully  in  teaching  music. 

In  the  past,  music  has  been  taught 
to  children  from  the  adult  standpoint, 
that  Is,  a  child  of  six  or  eight  years  of 
age  has  been  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
courses  of  study  as  are  pursued  by 
students  of  much  more  mature  years 
and  judgement. 

The   idea   of    a   musical    kindergarten 
came  to  a  bright  young  woman  in  To- 
ronto,   Miss    Fletcher,    who,    being   im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  little  chil- 
dren learning  the  rudiments   of  music,  ' 
begiin  to  dc^fise  little  games,  plays  and  | 
songs,    so    fasjindtin,-?    th;tt    a    Jnature ' 
person  may  find  interest  in  them. 

And  seeing  these  ideas  so  charmingly 
expressed  and  illustrated  by  a  group  of  i 
happy  children,  one  exclaims — "What  a  1 
pity  no  one  thought  of  it  before!"  ! 

It  is  extremely  Interesting   to   watch 
the  little  boys  in   the  kindergarten  for 
the    blind    at    Jamaica    Plain,    gaining 
their  first  idea  of  what   written   music  ■■ 
looks  like  to  seeing  children.  , 

They  are  taught  by   the  Braille  sys-  ■ 
tem  of  musical  notation,   and  read  and 
write  nearly  all  their  own  music,  using 
what  is  called  a  Braille  slate. 

The  musical  programs  rendered  by 
these  little  blind  children  at  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain  are  always  a 
delight  to  visitors,  and  the  kinder  or- 
chestra is  a  unique  entertalninent  well 

worth  seeing  and  hearing.  But  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  these  chil- 
dren are  trained  to  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence are  especially  interesting. 

One  afternoon  recently  the  writer  was 
invited  to  visit  the  kindergarten  wh«n 
Miss  Hamilton  was  instructing  a  class 


A  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  boys' 
kindergarten  building  is  used  for  a 
music  room.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
large   room   were   gathered    a  group   of 


of  constant  personal  appeals,   that   the  perhaps  a  dozen  small  boys,  and  It  was 


quite  evident  from  the  beaming  faces 
that  the  half-hour  devoted  to  music  is 
one  of  the  happiest  in  the  entire  cur- 
riculum. 

In  th^  front  row  was  a  tiny  colored 
boy,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Joe, 
and  whose  quick  perception  of  the  val- 
ues of  notes  and  recognition   of  differ-  |? 


ent  tones  was  convincing  proof  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  kindergarten 
method.  With  much  zeal  and  deter- 
mination Joe  did  his  part  in  building  the 
staff  house  for  the  homes  of  "Mrs  Treble 
Clef  and  Mrs  Bass  Clef." 

Of  course  the  great  value  of  this  new 
method  is  that  by  use  of  the  wooden 
models  it  presents  to  blind  children  a 
knowledge  of  musical  characters  as  used 
by  seeing  children.  They  learn  and  be- 
come Interested  by  doing.  The  children 
take  great  deligiht  in  building  the  meas- 
ures and  bars,  with  due  regard  to 
musical  values  which  they  learn  very 
quickly.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  go 
to  a  blackboard  and  write  a  measure  or 
scale  as  do  seeing  children  and  so  the 
lines  of  the  staff  are  pieces  of  black 
tape  arranged  on  puiieys»-vVhich  may  be 
drawn  out  and  fastened  securely  to  a 
blackboard  or  table. 

As  the  child  draws  out  the  measures 
and  fastens  them  securely  he  counts 
them  until  he  has  five.  Then  he  goes  to 
the  hwxes  which  contain  the  musical 
characters  and  "writes,"  or  builds,  the 
scale,  measure  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Xh*5'   name    the   notes   as   quickly  as 

described  to  them  from  treble  cleff  to 
bass,  and  never  hesitate  no  matter  how 
many  added  lines  above  or  below  they 
are.  The  little  stories  connected  with 
the  different  notes  naturally  arouse 
their  Imagination  and  help  them  to  re- 
member. 

Now  this  is  the  w^ay  they  learn  the 
scale  alphabet: 

Do  lives  here  in  a  wee  little  house,  and 

}<>>  lives  right  next  door  and 

J/e  comes  along  whose  dearest  friend  Is 

Fa,  the  last  of  the  four. 

Close  to  do  on  the  other  aisle  lives  sol, 
her  next  door  neighbor; 

And  then  comes  /c,  a  woeful  chap. 

And  ce,  so  strong  and  able; 

Sol  goes  quickly  back  to  \n. 

And  Za  walks  into  Fa's  house; 

And  all  the  neighbors  near  and  far. 

Go  to  call  at  Mistress  jDo'.s  house. 

It  is  as  good  fun  as  a  game  of  conun- 
drums to  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  fioor  of 
the  music  room  and  play  "musical 
king." 

The  king  is  decorated  with  a  crown 
made  of  pasteboard  which  is  decorated 
with  musical  characters.  He  chooses 
his  subjects  by  propounding  such  ques- 
tions as  "what  note  lives  on  third  leger 
line  below  base  staff?"  or  "on  space 
above  fifth  leger  line  above  treble 
staff?"  to  which  the  answer  comes  in 
an  eager  shout. 

The  exercises  are  pleasantly  varied 
Dy  marching  and  clapping  to  indicate 
the  time  and  rhythm  of  several  simple 
exercises  played  on  the  piano  by  Miss 
Hamilton. 

Another  pretty  game  is  the  musical 
train  by  which  they  learn  the  value  of 
notes  in  a  very  simple  way,  The  notes 
are  the  passengers  and,  of  course,  they 
have  to  be  very  careful  as  to  tnte  values 
'  represented. 

,<^  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  is  gained 

n  a  very  enjoyable  way.    All  children 
ve  to  take  things   to   pieces  and  then 

ut  them  together  like  a  Chinese  pwzzle. 

And  so  the  keyboard  used  in  the  musi- 
cal kindergarten  is  so  constructed  that 
the  little  pupil  has  the  happy  privilege 
of  taking  it  to  pieces  and  reconstruct- 
ing it. 

The  little  fingers  run  skillfully  over 
the  keys  and  locate  the  position  of  the 
notes  in  various  groups.  They  build  the 
Intervals  and  learn  their  names,  also 
the  principal  chords  in  their  different 
positions,  thus  acquiring  the  foundation 
of  the  study  of  harmony. 

The  ear  training  which  they  receive  is 
very  important.  Many  of  the  children 
seem  especially  well  trained  in  this  di- 
rection and  will  recognize  without  the 
least  hesitation  any  note  one  may  touch 
upon  the  keyboard  and  describe  its  lo- 
cation. The  game  for  teaching  the 
scales  is  very  ingenious  and  pretty. 

They  have  another  pretty  game  which 
they  call  "Singing  Children."  One  little 
boy  stands  at  the  pinao  and  a  group  of 
children  stand  at  a  small  table  on  which 
lests  the  movable  keyboard. 

The  notes  or  chords  which  the  boy  at 
the  piano  sounds  are  the  "singing  chil- 
dren." The  children  at  the  keyboard 
recognize  the  notes  immediately  and 
take  out  or  replace  the  corresponding 
note  or  group  of  notes  in  the  keyboard. 

It  is  surprising  what  very  remark- 
able progress  children  who  have  no  spe- 
cial talent  really  make  by  the  use  of 
these  musical  objects,  while  manv  of 
these  kindergarten  children  would  put 
to  shame  many  older  people  with  their 
knowledge  of  Palestrina,  Bach  and  Mo- 
zart. 

The  children  are  prepared  for  going  to 
the  piano  or  other  Instrument  by  a  se- 
:  ries  of  exercises  for  fingers  and  wrists, 
.  a,ll  taught  by  songs,  and  thev  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Of  course,  the  chief  object  in  all  this 
IS  the  awakening  of  the  littie  child's 
love  for  music,  which  is  naturally  in- 
tensified because  nothing  but  pleasure 
j  hds  attended  the  learning  of  its  princi- 
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A  Plkasing  Entkrtainmknt. 


The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  some 
good  friend  in  Boston  for  copies  of  the 
"Hernld"  and  •  'Globe"  of  the  28rd  ult., 
givirifj  deliufhtfiil  accounts  of  a  Wash- 
injt ton's  birthday  entertainment  at  the  S. 
Boston  School  for  the  Bhud  on  the  22Dd 
of  February. 

The  girls  had  it  all  their  own     way    in 

the  enteriaiuuient  giving  in  the  inorniny ; 

I  but  in  the   evening   the    boys   had    their 

I  inning,  to  borroA-  a  phrase  from  the  dia- 

;  niond." 

j  Even  the  Very  inclement  weather  did 
I  not  abttte  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good 
people  o(  tho  city,  and  they  came  oiit  to 
see  the  charming  exercises  and  to  renew 
their  interest  in  the  great  work  of  philan- 
thropy which  that  institutioD  is  doing  for 
the  young  blind  children  of  New  England 
through  the  kindergarten  establishment 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 

Among  the  special  attractions  of  the 
programme  were  some  performances  of 
Tommie  Stringer,  a  deaf  and  blind  boy 
who  came  to  the  care  of  the  school  some 
years  ago  a  helpless  little  waif  scarcely 
more  protiiising  than  a  newly  born  animal. 
He  now  appears  on  the  stage  with  evident 
interest  in  all  around  him,  and  able  ty 
take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  exercises. 

It  must  indeed  look  a  miracle  to  ihoee 
who  are  not  constantly  brought  in  touch 
with  these  marvelous  achievements. 
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The  conductor  of  this  page, 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind, 
recentl)^  received  a  cop3^  of  the 
Sixtj^-Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  blind  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1899. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
report  and  is  one  of  the  best  if 
not  the  best  one  published. 
Every  instructor  of  the  blind 
ought  to  provide  himself  w4th 
a  copy  of  this  report  and  make 
a  careful  study  of  its  contents. 

One  Teacher's  Methods,      j 

Director  Anagnos  in  his  } 
annual  report  of  the  Perkins  I 
Ir«stitution,  after  having  given 
an  account  of  the  progress 
of  two  deaf-blind  girls  in  his 
school,  makes  the  following 
reference  to  i^ihnieHaguewood. 
One  can  easily"  read  between 
the  lines  of  praise  for  Miss 
Donald  the  expression  of  very 
different  sentiment  toward 
another  teacher  Avhose  "meth- 
ods" have  excited  unfavorable 
comment  in  many  quarters: 

It  was  with  verj^  great 
pleasure  that  we  read  last 
winter  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing article  on  the  education  of 
Linnie  Haguewood,  written  by 
MissVinnie  Louise  Wood,  the 
'head  teacher  in  the  Northern 
Ne\sr  York  school  for  deaf 
mutes  at  Malone,  and  publish- 
ed in  the  Mentor,  a  monthly 
paper  printed  by  the  pupils  of 
that  institution.  Like  Edith 
and  Elizabeth,  Linnie  is  both 
blind  and  deaf.  She  is  a  native 
of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  has 
been  for  several  j'ears 
under  the  control  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  most  excellent  teach 
er,  Miss  Dora  Donald,  with 
whose     wise      guidance      and 


assistance  she  has  made  re- 
markable progress  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  in  gaining  the 
attributes  of  true  womanhood. 
Miss  Donald  has  proved  to  be 
peculiarly  well  fitted  in  every 
particular  for  her  task  and  is 
described  as  being  "determined, 
hopeful,  earnest,  with  an  in- 
tense devotion  to  duty  and  an 
ability  to  see  into  the  future 
and  choose  what  is  best."  She 
evidently  leaves  nothing  un- 
done which  may  help  to  render 
her  pupil  intelligent,  honest, 
and  self  -  reliant.  Concerning 
the  course  which  she  has  re- 
cently pursued  in  Linnie's 
training  she  has  written  for 
Miss  Wood's  use  a  brief  state- 
ment, from  which  we  copy  the 
following  extract:— 

This  year  1  find  it   necessary 
to  throw   her   on   her   own    re- 
sponsibility somewhat.     I  find 
it  better  for  both  of  us  to    have 
regular   hours   for   hard    work 
and    hours   when   we    do     not 
come  into  contact   at   all.     We 
were  growing  so  much  like  one 
mind    that    I     feared      Linnie 
would  lose  her  own  individual- 
ity and  become  my  second  self. 
I  do  not  want  that,    for   Linnie 
has  a   strong   character   and    I 
want  it  to  follow  its  own   plan. 
Now,  I   advise   how   her   time 
shall    be    spent     outside     the 
class-room,  help  her  when    she 
comes  for  help,  and    show   her 
where   she   might   have    done 
better,  but  let  her  feel  that  she 
is  living  according  to   the   im- 
pulse within  her  and  not    as   I 
would  have  her  live. 

These   words,    written   by   a 
scrupulously  honest  and    con- 
scientiousj^oung  woman,whose 
nobilitj^  of   character  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  her   disinterested- 
ness   is    exemplary,    are   very 
significant.     They   show     that 
their  author  is  fully   aware   of 
tLe  sacredness  of  her   charge, 
and  that  she  is  inspired  in  her 
work  by  the  purest  of  motives, 
seeking  no  advantages  for  her- 
self and  having  no  schemes  for 
personal  glorification    and    ag- 
grandizement to  promote.  First 
and    last   she   looks   after    the 
vital  interests  and  future   wel- 
fare of  her  pupil,  and   there   is 
nothing  farther  from  her  mind 
j  than  the  thought  of   using  the 
j  latter    as    an    instrument     for 
pushing  herself  into  the  society 
of    literary     and      fashionable 
people  or  for  securing  for   her- 
self  through     appeals    to    the 
public    the    means    for   a  soft 
place  and  for  an  idle  and   easy 
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life.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  under  the  influence  and 
superintendence  of  such  a  judi- 
cious and  high-minded  person 
Linnie,  although  not  gifted 
with  exceptional  natural  en- 
dowments, has  developed  the 
beautiful  characteristics  of  de- 
liberateness,  spontaneity  and 
determination  which  are  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  Miss  Wood's 
article. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


X.. 


By  M.  Anagnos,   Superintcnde^it   of   Perkins'   Institutio7i  and  Massachu- 
setts Home  for  the  Blhtd,  South  Boston.  Mass. 

The  true  epic  of  our  time  is  not  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  but  Tools  and  the  Man 
—an  infinitely  wider  kind  of  epic—  Cariyle. 

Since  the  possession  of  the  sense  of  sight  is  a  sine  qua  non  condition 
for  the  handling  of  all  sorts  of  machinery,  which  of  recent  years  is  most 
■extensively  used  in  every  department  of  human  industry,  instruction  In 
mechanical  arts  or  technical  pursuits  opens  no  longer  vv^ide  avenues  of 
employment  and  useful  occupation  to  the  blind.  Therefore,  they  can 
derive  but  little  practical  benefit  from  learning  in  the  usual  empirical 
fashion  to  work  at  one  or  more  trades  which  are  taught  in  their  schools; 
but  manual  training  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner  is  a  most  valuable 
factor  in  their  education. 

It  is  a  general  conviction  and  firm  belief  among  enlightened  observers 
and  broad-minded  students  of  pedagogy,  that  systematic  exercise  of  the 
hands,  combined  with  gymnastics  under  shelter  and  games  in  the  open 
air,  is  productive  of  beneficent  results  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  pro- 
motes physical  health  and  vigor  and  exerts  a  potent  influence  on  the 
intellect,  the  will  and  the  character.  It  increases  the  power  of  concen- 
tration, begets  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  close  comparison, 
confers  precision,  engenders  self-reliance  and  co-ordinates  the  action  of 
body  and  mind.  As  Page  puts  it,  "There  can  be  no  thoroughly  clear  and 
enlightened  brain  without  the  cultivated  hand." 

But  in  order  that  the  manual  training  may  serve  adequately  its 
educational  purpose  it  must  be  based  on  physiological  principles  and 
carried  out  in  a  rationally  arranged  course  of  progressive  exercises. 

FIRST.  Its  main  object  should  be  general  organic  development  and 
Its  method  strictly  causational. 

SECOND.  It  should  aim  at  arousing  and  stimulating  the  whole 
mental  activity  and  at  producing  strong  intellectual  fibre  and  ethical 
rather  than  technical  or  mechanical  results. 

THIRD.  It  should  strengthen  the  will  by  forceful  motives  and  render 
it  commander  and  ruler  of  the  muscular  system. 

FOURTH.  It  should  give  skill  of  organism  to  be  used  in  life  and  no 
merely  dexterity  of  hand  to  be  applied  to  industry. 

FIFTH.  It  should  realize  the  source  of  power  that  lies  In  the  emo- 
tional life  of  children  and  make  this  an  integral  part  of  its  method. 

SIXTH.  It  should  call  out  and  cultivate  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
learner  for  creative  work  with  the  hand. 

LAST.  It  should  bring  into  play  a  large  area  of  motor  cerebral 
energy,  which  the  ordinary  handicrafts  leave  untouched. 

There  are  in  vogue   several   forms   of  manual   training,   which  will 

cover  more  or  less  thoroughly  parts  of  the  above  described  ground;  but 
the  conditions  just  enumerated  can  be  fully  met  and  adequately  fulfilled 
only  by  sloyd,  which  alone  is  founded  on  a  purely  rational  theory,  and 
in  practice  carries  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  into  definite  educa- 
tional action.  A  large  number  of  models  and  tools  of  various  kinds  arc 
used  in  the  practice  or  application  of  this  system,  and  through  its  exer- 
cises the  interest  and  spontaneity  of  the  children  are  aroused,  their 
general  health  and  poise  are  improved,  power  of  brain,  skill  of  hand  and 
fineness  of  touch  are  gained,  a  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  beauty  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  toned  up  and  brought 
Into  harmonious  co-operation. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  sloyd  has  been  gaining" 
ground  very  steadily  In  the  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  that  in  the  course  of  each  succeeding  year 
its  beneficient  effects  upon  the  development  of  the  pupils  are  more  and 
more  evident. 

In  the  girls'  department  of  the  school  this  system  has  made  marked 
progress  and  is  no  longer  considered  as  an  auxiliary  or  a  side  issue;  it 
has  become  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  course  of  their  manual  train- 
ing, and  its  fundamental  principles  have  permeated  various  forms  of 
their  work,  in  which  not  only  the  needle  and  the  scissors  are  deftly  em- 
ployed, but  edged  and  cutting  tools,  for  making  articles  of  different  kinds: 
of  wood  and  for  smoothing  and  finishing  them  neatly,  are  skillfully  used. 
For  this  achievement  the  school  is  especially  Indebted  to  the  intelligence, 
ability,  sagacity  and  patient  industry  of  the  principal  teacher  in  sloyd. 
Miss  Anna  Sophia  Hanngren,  who,  with  the  diligent  co-operation  of  one 
of  the  assistant  instructors.  Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy,  has  prepared 
a  complete  course  of  manual  training,  providing  for  nine  years'  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  if  she  carries  out  all  its  details. 

This  plan  has  been  thought  out  with  great  care  and  has  been  put 
together  in  Its  present  form  after  a  thorough  study  of  every  one  of  Its 
parts  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  line  of  work,  but  covers  a  wide  field.  It  includes  knitting 
and  crocheting,  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  darning  and  mending, 
taking  measurements  and  drafting  patterns,  cutting  and  fitting  dresses 
and  making  various  articles  both  of  flexible  and  rigid  materials  In  repro 
duction  of  given  models  or  from  original  designs. 


-^ 


Here  is  the  schedule  of  the  course  of  manual  training^  arranged  by- 
Miss  Hanngren  and  her  coadjutor.  Miss  Langworthy. 

FIRST  YEAR.     Plain  knitting  with  large  needles  and  coarse  twine. 
SECOND  TEAR.    I.    Knitting,  using  finer  needles  and  materials  and 
knitting  seam.     II.     Wood  sloyd.     III.     Sewing  on  slate  and  canvas. 

THIRD  TEAR.  I.  Plain  knitting  and  seaming  with  finer  materials 
and  the  use  of  both  stitches  in  one  model.  II.-  Wood  sloyd.  III.  Sewing 
on  cloth. 

FOURTH  TEAR.  I.  Knitting  on  four  needles  and  crocheting.  II. 
Wood  sloyd.  Ill  Sewing  two  edges  together  with  different  kinds  of 
seams  and  stitches. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Sewing,  using  the  seams  and  stitches  previously 
practiced,  the  articles  now  made  being  also  measured  and  cut  by  the 
pupil. 

SIXTH  TEAR.  Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sew^ing  machine  and 
also  stitching  a  straight  seam  on  coarse  cloth. 

SEVENTH  TEAR.  Stitching  on  finer  cloth  and  also  stitching  two 
edges  together. 

EIGHTH  TEAR.  Advanced  sewing,  taking  measurements  and  draft- 
ing patterns. 

NINTH  TEAR.  Continuance  of  advanced  sewing,  fitting. 
KNITTING  is  taught  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  course.  It  is 
the  foundation  exercise  and  is  given  to  the  pupil  as  soon  as  she  enters 
the  school.  Her  work  is  graded  from  the  use  of  coarse  twine  to  that  of 
fine  worsted  and  thread.  During  each  step  of  the  course  the  pupil  creates 
something,  a  fact  which  encourage  and  interests  her  while  the  training 
strengthens  her  hands  and  teaches  her  how  to  use  them. 

CROCHETING,  which  is  taught  in  the  fourth  year,  is  a  more  one- 
handed  exercise  than  knitting,  but  it  is  verj^  useful  in  bringing  out  the 
originality  of  the  pupil  and  in  adding  beauty  and  finish  to  many  ad- 
vanced models. 

WOOD  SLOTD,  being  purely  a  means  of  organic  development,  should 
be  given  to  the  pupil  during  the  years  (12  to  15)  when  mind  and  body 
are  growing.  It  is,  therefore,  taught  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  course.  At  this  period  the  girl  also  takes  more  interest  in 
wood  sloyd  than  she  would  later  on,  when  she  prefers  something  that 
will  be  of  more  practical  use  to  her  in  the  future,  such  as  sewing  and 
stitching. 

When  the  pupil  has  gained,  through  the  first  year  in  knitting,  some 
training  of  her  hands  and  confidence  in  her  own  ability,  she  takes  up  the 
more  difficult  task  of  SEWING,  working  from  canvas  to  fine  cloth  during 
a  period  of  four  years,  in  which  she  is  taught  the  use  of  different  stitches 
and  seams  by  means  of  making  simple  articles. 

Having  learned  to  use  all  the  stitches  correctly,  the  pupil  turns  her 
attention  to  the  sewing  machine  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  years.  The 
first  of  these  is  spent  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  machine 
and  in  making  a  persistent  effort  to  stitch  a  straight  seam  on  coarse 
cloth.  During  the  seventh  year  stitching  is  done  on  fine  cloth,  and  larger 
articles,  which  require  more  thought  and  care  in  handling,  are  made. 
The  pupil  also  learns  to  stitch  two  edges  together. 

After  this  six  years'  training  in  sewing  by  the  hand  and  on  the 
machine,  with  the  independence  and  self-reliance  thereby  gained,  the 
girl  needs  a  larger  scope  of  work,  which  will  demand  more  intelligence 
and  skill.  The  advanced  sewing  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
course  consists  of  making  garments  of  various  kinds,  which  require  a 
freer  use  of  the  scissors  and  include  more  complicated  exercises.  This 
gives  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  apply  and  increase  the  knowledge 
which  she  has  already  acquired  and  calls  for  more  planning,  thought- 
fulness  and  exactness.  Through  taking  measurements  and  drafting  pat- 
terns in  the  eighth  year  and  through  fitting  in  the  ninth  year,  she  gains  a 
clear  idea  of  the  proportion  and  shape  of  the  different  parts  and  the  way 
in  which  they  unite  to  form  a  whole. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  nine  years'  course  the  pupil  has  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  work  a  garment  from  beginning  to  end  without 
assistance. 

This  schedule,  together  with  the  accompanying  explanations  and 
lucidations  of  its  workings,  shows  that  the  girls'  branch  of  the  manual 
department  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  has  been  thoroughly  organized 
on  scientific  principles,  and  that,  although  its  main  object  is  educational, 
it  by  no  means  ignores  what  is  practical  and  useful. 

In  the  boys'  department  of  that  school  the  pupils  pursue  a  full  course 
in  wood-sloyd,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  their  needs  in  order 
to  secure  a  complete  and  symmetrical  development. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    10,    1900 

THE  MUSIC  CURE 


Theory  of  the  Specific  Application  of 
Musical  Therapeutics— From  Stiraula- 
tion  of  the  Emotions  to  Physical  Ef- 
fects—Proper DIfirestion  of  Music 


The  province  of  mualc  has  hitherto  been 
to  quicken  the  intellect,  to  s&olhe  or  stimu- 
late the  emotions,  appealing  chiefly  to  the 
psychical  side  of  our  nature.  The  idea, 
however,  that  music  may  be  so  applied  as 
to  actually  heal  many  diseases  of  the  physi- 
cal organism  is  in  perfect  keeping,  with  the 
advanced  thought  of  the  age.  It  would  be 
singular.  Indeed,  if  the  haxmonious  feel- 
ings induced  by  the  sonorous  art  exerted 
no  definite  influence  over  the  inharmonious 
feelings  occasioned  by  disease.    If  remedial 

I  results  in   this   respect   have   not   been   nu- 

j  merous  or  striking.  It  is  because  music  has 
thus   far  been   heard    in  a    massive    sense 

I  without  reference  to  the  applicability  of  in- 
dividual tones  and  chords  as  special  healing 
agents.    The  effect  of  music  on  the  mind  is 

{  generally  recognized  as  beneficial  In  that  It 
lifts  the  entire  being  into  a  higher  state. 
That  this  effect  is  communicated  to  the 
body  is  admitted,  but  the  extent  of  physi- 
cal benefit  has  not  been  sufliolently  inves- 
tigated either  by  musicians  themselves  or 
scientists.  The  action  of  music  upon  the 
nervous  system  and  its  physiological  Influ- 
ence in  general  is  patent  to  any  observer. 
From  experiments  tried  in  different  keys 
with  different  individuals,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  law  of  correspondence  exists  be- 
tween the  various  tones  of  the  scale  and 
the  organs  of  the  human  body. 

Music  affects  the  body  through  the  mind. 
In  the  application  of  m.uslc  for  treatment  of 
disease,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
seat  of  any  physiological  disorder  is  pri- 
marily In  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  the 
mental  condition  must  be  radically  changed 
before  a  cure  Is  possible.  Music  heals  by 
substituting  its  own  state  of  harmony  for 
that  state  of  mental  and  physical  inhar- 
mony  called  disease.  Noise  po.'^isesses  no 
healing  power  since  it  is  Itself  a  state  of 
Inharmony,  being  distinguished  from  music 
by  Its  irregular,  nonperiodic  vibrations. 
Music  is  the  health,  noise  the  disease  of 
sound. 

The  mind  In  a  state  of  noise  or  disease 
Is  partially  deaf  or  unconacious  of  the 
natural  music  which  Is  within.  This  Inward 
music  Is  the  soul's  heritage  divinelj'  be- 
queathed by  the  Great  Source  of  Univer.sal 
Harmony.  Music  heard  from  without  re- 
stores the  Inward  hearing  or  Innate  musical 
consciousness  and  such  restoration  is  ac- 
complished through  the  law  of  sympathetic 
vibration.  Those  tones  In  the  mind  which 
have  become  weakened  or  silenced  by  dis- 
ease, are  made  to  sound  again  by  sympa- 
thizing with  tones  of  corresponding  pitch 
heard  in  music  from  without.  When  any 
part  of  the  body  Is  diseaded,  the  music  In 
that  part  is  still;  Inharmony  or  noise  pre- 
vails. In  listening  to  outward  music,  the 
mind  absorbs  those  tones  whicla  have  be- 
come silenced  In  itself,  and  In  the  body  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  just  as  the  stomach 
assimilate.s  those  food  elements  which  are 
required  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  system. 
Thus,  our  music-food  is  selected  and  dis- 
tributed where  It  Is  most  needed  and  tins 
natural  selection  of  musical  A-lbrations  acts 
speclflcally  upon  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  out  of  harmony.  There  Is  a  cir- 
culation of  thought  as  well  as  of  blood,  and 
musical  thought  laden  with  vibratory  nu- 
triment, deposits  the  right  vibration  at  the 
right  place.  Tlie  healing  virtue  of  music 
becomes  apparent  when  we  realize  that  the 
tendency  of  all  thought  5s  toward  exter- 
nallzatlon  or  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
The  body  Is  literally  built  up  from  onr 
thinking,  hence  musical  thinking  must  pro- 
duce a  definite  physical  result. 

The  selection  of  vibrations  is  largely  In- 
voluntary, but  It  may  and  should  be  vol- 
untary, "When  the  mind  selects  uncon- 
sciously from  a  mass  of  musical  tones  the 
tones  required  to  restore  its  equilibrium 
and  that  of  the  body,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  is  consumed.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  occurs  when  we  experience 
mental   and   physical   relief   from   listening 


to  itiusic  in  the  ordinary  way — but  the  or- 
j  dlnary  way  of  assimilating  music  Is  the 
longest  and  most  indirect  method  of  re- 
ceiving benefit.  It  is  a  method  which  lacks 
system  and  falls  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  specific  application.  Musical  therapeu- 
tics, as  applied  In  the  system  which  I  have 
originated  and  developed,  saves  the  energy 
demanded  by  involuntary  selection  of  vi- 
brations by  preijenting  the  tones  which  are 
needed,  at  once. 

A  concert  programme  is  a  menu  for  the 
multitude.  We  hear  all  the  music  printed 
on  It  but  digest  very  little  of  it.  As  well  fill 
the  stomach  with  a  mass  of  food  and  ex- 
pect to  assimilate  it  all  as  to  fill  the  ear 
with  a  mass  of  musical  vibrations  and  ex- 
pect they  will  all  be  absorbed  by  mental 
processes.  Some  kinds  of  music  thus  heard 
must  inevitably  be  wasted  on  the  listener 
or  cause  a  musical  dyspepsia.  The  tones  he 
actually  needs,  occur  perhaps  but  seldom 
In  a  given  piece  of  music  or  they  are  not 
continuous  enough  to  produce  a  marked 
impression  upon  his  mind.  Most  of  our 
modern  music,  especially  Instrumental,  Is 
too  rapid  In  character,  too  unstable.  Incon- 
stant to  the  key,  to  be  of  service  in  physi- 
cal healing.  Long  sustained  tones  are  best 
adapted  for  specific  results.  A  musical  tone 
heals  by  virtue  of  its  i-egular,  periodic  vi- 
bration. Repetitions  of  this  vibratory 
period,  forming  pitch  and  giving  to  the 
tone  a  smooth,  undisturbed  character,  act 
upon  disordered  mental  states  similarly  as 
oil  upon  the  waters.  The  mind  is  so  shaped 
by  the  sonorous  groove  or  mould  in  which 
it  is  cast  as  to  assume  sympathetically  the 
three  characteristics  of  the  tone— force, 
pitch,  qiiality.  When  the  mould  is  witli- 
drawn  the  mental  impression  is  retained. 
Frequency  of  treatment  naturally  strength- 
ens this  impression  until  states  of  irreg- 
ular vibration  constituting  noise  or  disease, 
yield  to  regular  vibrations  constituting 
music  or  health.  The  body  echoing  every 
fluctuation  of  mind,  gives  evidence  of  the 
change  by  improved  circulation  and  sequen- 
tial regularity  of  its  various  functions. 

The  short  notes  of  music  are  like  mor- 
sels of  food;  it  takes  a  great  many  of  them 
to  make  a  meal.  In  eating  we  do  not  skip 
from  one  kind  of  food  to  another  in  eighth 
or  sixteenth  bites  unless  we  literally  bolt 
our  food;  hygiene  teaches  us  to  thoroughly 
masticate  each  mouthful.  Thus,  every 
mouthful  involves-  time  equal  at  least  to  a 
whole  or  half  note.  But  we  seldom  masti- 
cate our  music;  it  goes  down  whole  or  it 
Is  minced  into  little  notes,  a  hash  of  sound, 
and  the  mandibles  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion have  .'imall  opportujiity  to  act.  The 
impression  is  fleeting  and  is  therefore  not 
fixed  in  the  mind.  A  succession  of  short 
tones  may,  however,  be  heard  with  real 
physical  l>enefit  provided  the  tones  are  re- 
peated frequently  so  that  the  musical  idea 
becomes  permanently  flxed  in  conscious- 
ness. 

In  the  general  action  of  music  upon  the 
system    it    do«s    not    matter    wlwther   Uie 

tones  are  short  or  long,  as  it  is  the  effect 
'  taken  as  a  whole  which  is  here  of  Impor- 
tance, but  In  the  specific  action  the  effect 
of  each  individual  tone  must  be  considered 
and  the  relation  it  bears  toward  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body.  The  most  effective 
of  all  tones  for  the  musical  treatment  ot 
disease  is  the  fundamental,  or  keynote. 
Every  human  being  is  endowed  with  his 
own  keynote;  it  is  the  very  foundation  of 
musical  consciousness.  The  keynote  is 
identical  with  a  definite  tone  in  the  univer- 
sal system  of  divine  harmony  or  God-' 
music,  and  this  tonal  at-one-ment  makes 
musical  kinship  between  the  soul  and  God. 
All  states  of  mental  and  physical  Inhaj-- 
mony  tend  to  deaden  consciousness  of  the 
keynote,  and  hence  of  our  musical  rela- 
tionship with  Deity;  consequently  the  first 
step  in  tone  application  should  be  the 
strengthening  of  consciousness  in  this  re- 
gard by  sounding  the  fundamental  of  the 
key  which  belongs  to  the  patient  and  bas- 
ing the  entire  treatment  upon  It.  Other 
tones  of  the  %cale  should  be  used  In  con- 
nectlon  with  the  fundamental,  and  also 
I  certain  tone  corablnatlans. 
I  The  music-cure  should  never  be  applies! 
I  In  a  wholesale,  haphazard  manner.  Many 
I  persons  Imagine  It  la  only  necessarj'  to  lis- 
ten to  a  composition  in  a  certain  key  to 
be  cured.  It  Is  related  that  Gladstone  was 
relieved  from  neuralgic  pains  by  hearing 
T'loUn  music  in  C  major.  Undoubtedly  the 
key  has  much  to  do  with  the  cure,  but  it 
Is  not  the  composition  as  a  whole  which 
signifies— It  is  rather  those  tones  which 
are  heard  In  close  connection  with  the 
patient's  keynote  that  produce  physical  re- 
sults.    These  tones  may  be  eliminated  from 


the  composition  and  ixsed  Independently  of 
it.  It  Is  a  phrase  here  and  there,  bas«d 
on  the  keynote,  which  alone  has  therapeu- 
tic value.  There  are  kinds  and  qualities 
of  music  as  there  are  of  light.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  proper  use  of  individual 
colors  composing  the  sun's  rays  Is  far  more 
efficacious  In  the  treatment  of  special  dis- 
orders than  Is  the  use  of  sunlight  in  vol- 
ume; so  likewise  It  is  the  application  of  tlie 
constituents  of  music  that  forms  the  meth- 
od of  musical   therapeutics. 

Having  theorized  about  the  healing  pow- 
er of  music,  let  us  now  descend  into  the 
realm  of  facts  and  see  what  progress  has 
been  made.  The  subtle  virtue  of  music  is 
no  new  discovery.  In  ancient  times  the 
Hebrews  employed  it  for  curative  purposes, 
and  this  together  with  their  prophetic 
power,  which  was  due  wholly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  music,  forms  a  marked  difference 
l>etween  them  and  other  races.  In  this 
connection,  I^obotham's  "History  of  Mu- 
sic,"   vol.    1,   says: 

"Now    we   may   well   admire   that   music 
could   be  capable   of  Inducing  such   effects 
as  these,  and  if  we  ask  the  cause,  It  would 
appear  that  to  flnely  strung  temperaments 
music  acts  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  produ- 
cing parallel  effects  to  those  of  any  other 
stimulant."      Again    the    author    remarks: 
"Looking  at  the  fact  that   the  essence   of 
musical    sound    Is    regularity    of   vibration, 
we  might  si>eculate  that  Its  precise  effect 
would   lie   In   restoring,   by   sympathy  with 
its  own  regularitj^  of  vibration,  that  rhyth- 
mic pulsation  of  the  blood  and  brain  which 
disease    or    over-excitement    had    rendered 
Irregulaj-  and  fitful.     In  this  way,  the  dis- 
eases it  would  particularly  reach  would  be 
nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysterical  affec- 
tions, hypochondriasis,  etc..  In  which  trem- 
blings   and    palpitations    are    the     leaxilng 
'  symptoms,    and    to    this    order   of    disesises 
;  i-ather  than  to  varieties  of  mania  we  should 
i  then  refer  those  affections  for  which  anti- 
quity held  it  a  sovereign  specific." 

Thomas  Taylor  In   "The   Life   of  Pytha- 
goras"    remarks,     "Sometimes    by  musical 
sounds     alone,     unaccompanied     by  words, 
they  healed   the  passions   of   the   soul   and 
certain  diseases."     Again  he  says,   "Pytha- 
goras, however,  thought  that  music  greatly 
contributed  to  health  if  it  was  used   in   a 
proper   manner."      Pj-thagoras    himself,    to 
quote     further  from     Robotham's     history, 
"comnosed      certain     divine     mixtures     of 
diatonic,   enharmonic   and  chromatic  melo- 
dies  which   were   designed   as   antidotes   to 
moods,- as  he  had  rapid  chromatic  melodies 
to  counteract  depression,  joyful  melodies  to 
assuage  grief  and  grave  melodies  of  mixed 
I  enharmonic   and    diatonic   to    curb   desire." 
Pythagoras     also      "invented     new     and 
powerful  rhythms  to  steady  and  strengthen 
the  mind,  and  he  used  the  power  of  rhythm 
to  produce  simplicity  of  character." 

In   modern  times,    last   year  the   Belgian 
minister    of   war    ordered    25,000    books    of 
patriotic  and  military  songs  for  distribution 
among   the   men   In   infantry   regiments;    a 
similar    experiment    made    in    France    has 
been    attended    with    marked    success,    the 
number  of  stragglers   on  the  march  being 
reduced  by  seventy  per  cent  owing  to  the 
singing.     MM.     Binet     and     courtier    have 
shown  that  musical  tones,  by  virtue  of  regu- 
lar vibration  alone,  quicken  the  circulation 
and   respiration.      Professor    Tarchanoff   of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  experimented  on  dogs, 
I  says  "The    voluntary  muscles     being     fur- 
nished with  excito  motor  and     depressant 
fibres  act  In  relation  to  music  similarly  to 
the    heart— that    is,    joyful    music    resounds 
along     excltomotor  fibres     and  sad     music 
along       the     depressant     and       inhibitory 
fibres." 

Tests     on  dogs     showed  that     music     in- 
creased the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  by 
16.7  per  cent  and  the  consumption  of  oxy- 
gen  to  20.1  per  cent.     He  also  found   that 
music   Increased   the   functional   activity   of 
the  skin.       Patsizl,  an  Italian    physiologist, 
studied  recently  the  effects  of  music  upon 
one  of  his  patients  whose  skull  was  so  frac- 
tured   as    to    lay   bare    the    brain.      He    ob- 
ser\'ed    that    mu.slc    actually    enlarged    the 
brain.     The  effect  on   the  cerebral   circula- 
tion  was   such   that   sometimes   the  vessels 
were  restricted  and  sometimes  dilated.  Her- 
bert   Spencer    asserts    that    music    has    the 
effect  of   massage   on   the  nervous   system. 
Several    health   resorts   along   the    Mediter- 
ranean   have    introduced    music    for    thera- 
peutic purposes  and  persons  of  wealth  are 
taking  up  the  matter  as  a  popular  fad.     A 
hospital  wholly  devoted  to  musical  healing 
Is   about   to   be  built   in   Bushwick,    Surrey, 
Eng.      The   music-cure   movement    was    the 
outcome  of  a  paper  read  before  the  French 
academy  three  years  ago  by   Dr.    Ferrand. 
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^rorn  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that 
the  potencies  of  music  are  just  beginning  to 
be  realized  by  a  few  Investigators.  Where 
are  our  musicians  that  they  do  not  awaken 
to  the  therapeutic  value  of  their  art?  Ao- 
sorbed  in  professional  work,  they  are 
either  grossly  ignorant  of  the  matter  or 
treat  it  with  indifference.  Not  until  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  this  physical 
body  is  constructed  purely  upon  musical 
principles  (for  which  there  Is  ample 
evidence  educed  from  chemical  analysis) 
shall  we  realize  the  wonderful  affinity 
which  exists  between  the  nature  of  music 
and  the  nature  of  man.  Musical  Therapeu- 
tics is  destined  io  play  an  important  part 
in  the  hygienic  regulations  of  daily  life,  and 
through"  its  intelligent  use  mind  and  body 
will  be  drawn  into  that  spiritual  fellowship 
which  can  alone  produce  perfect  health. 
Henrt  W.  Stbatton 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


MRS.  BOISNER  IS  DEAD. 


She   Acquired   Notoriety    by    Being    Ex- 
ploited as  Having  Gone  to  Heaven 
and   Returned. 


ypewriter  tor  The 
blind  has  been  invented  by  an  ingen- 
ious Ohioan.  (We  don't  care  for  the 
term  "Oliioan,"  but,  as  President  Mc- 
Kinley  employs  it,  Ave  think  it  best 
to  let  it  pass,  out  of  courtesy.)  The 
point  Tve  have  in  mind  is  that  the 
poor  blind  children  are  living  in  an 
attentive  and  encouraging  age.  It  is 
exceedingly  creditable  to  the  enter- 
prising side  of  American  education 
[that  it  has  produced  a  Helen  Keller 
and  a  Tommy  Stringer. 


Mrs.  Lorelle  Damon  Boisner,  wife  of 
John  Boisner,  died  at  her  home  on 
Broadway,  Chelsea,  yesterday.  She 
gained  some  notoriety  last  summer  by 
being  exploited  in  a  newspaper  as  hav- 
ing been  to  heaven  and  seen  God. 

Mrs.  Boisner  was  born  In  Lowell  29 
years  ago.  A  few  weeks  after  birth  she 
became  blind.  Her  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  .Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Last  summer  she  wrote  on  her  type- 
writer two  long  accounts  of  her  alleged 
visit  to  heaven.  The  peculiar  publicity 
that  ensued  attracted  the  credulous,  and 
she  later  did  a  thriving  business  as  a 
seer. 
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The  annual  report  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Boston  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
secretary,  Michael  Anagnos.  It  is  a  most  mter- 
esUng  document.    Those  who  are  f amihar  with 


the  work  of  such  institutions  will  find  thxs  a 
very  satisfactory  report,  while  those  who  are  not 
will  be  surprised  at  the  work  accomplished. 


Mrs  Boland's  Remarks. 

Mrs  Esther  F.  Boland,  representing 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  made 
an  eloquent  address.  She  said:  "How 
best  can  a  nation  and  a  people  show  its 
appreciation  of  the  deeds  of  great  men? 
It  used  to  be  a  custom  to  build  monu- 
ments to  testify  to  these  great  deeds. 
That  is  well  and  good,  but  of  greater 
use  to  the  people  are  those  memorials  of 
;  our  great  and  good  men,  such  as  libra- 
ries and  hospitals. 

"In  Forest  Hills  cemetery  there  Is  a 
.  jnonument  to  Andrew  Carney,  and  in. 
Thomas  park  stands  another  m.onument 
to  him,  the<;arney  hospital.  By  his  in- 
itial subscription  of  $14,000  he  founded  a 
hospital  for  the  sick,  which  is  far  better 
than  the  monument  out  there  in  Forest 
Hills. 

"Another    monument    on    the    Hights 

iB  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind, 

established    by    Samuel    G.    Howe,    and 

i  there  he  began  his  memorable  work  and 

'  won   for   himself   a   place   in   the   front  i 

rank  of  his  countrymen.  | 

"The  third  structure  is  the  high  school  j 
now  •  being  erected  on  the  Hights,  ; 
wherein  the  story  of  the  evacuation  will 
be  told  again  and  again,  and  wherein  I 
the  children  can  "best  learn  patriotism  I 
and  loyally."  ! 

Mr  George  B.  James  and  Mr  Richard 
J.  Monks,  formerly  residents  of  South 
Boston,  who  lived  there  morp  than  half 
a  century  ago,  made  short  addresses, 
most  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of 
t;ie  peninsula.       


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    21.    1900 
LESSONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  Transcript  and 
other  leading  papers  published  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  any  adult  blind  person  who 
wished  for  lessons  in  reading,  writing  or 
sewing  might  receive  free  instructions  from 
members  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Alum- 
nae Association. 

As  a  result  :  of  these  notices,  Boston 
members  of  the  Alumnae  have  heard  from 
twenty-five  persons,  one  of .  whom  said, 
"I  was  glad  to  find  something  in  the  papers 
for  me."  Another,  a  little  boy,  has  been 
received  as  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Two  women  who,  being  over  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  cannot  be  admitted  as 
regular  pupils  at  this  school,  have  learned 
to  read  at  home,  and  have  already  taken 
several  books  from  its  circulating  library. 
Some,  whom  misfortune  has  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  almshouses,  have  been  supplied 
with  books,  from  which  they  derive  pleas- 
ant  companionship. 

A  grooved  card,  which  is  used  by  the 
blind  as  a  guide  for  the  lines  in  pencil,  has 
been  supplied  to  several  persons,  thus 
facilitating  their  correspondence  with  their 
friends. 

Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  have,  of 
course,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  developing 
an  acute  sense  of  touch,  but  the  persistent 
among  these  can  learn  to  read  and  ifeew. 

Many  people  suppose  that  a  highly  devel- 
oped touch  Is  bestowed  as  a  special  gift 
upon  the  blind  and  upon  them  alone.  One 
needs  only  to  watch  the  work  of  a  skilful 
physician  to  realize  this  mistake.  This 
faculty,  like  all  others,  is  perfected  by 
constant  use.  A  lady  once  told  an  eminent 
surgeon  tha,t  a  certain  young  woman  whose 
sight  was  defective  had  threaded  a  needle 
with  her  fingers;  the  surgeon  closed  his 
eyes  and  threaded  the  same  needle  with 
his  fingers.  People  whose  sight  Is  so  im- 
paired that  they  cannot  read  or  write  with 
ease  might  increase  their  resources  and 
save  much  strain  upon  their  eyes.  If  they 
would  learn  to  do  these  things  by  touch. 
Such  people,  as  well  as  the  totally  blind, 
are  welcome  to  lessons  referred  to  above. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Miss 
J.  E.  Burnham,  Perkins  Institution,   South 

Boston. 

A  Member  of  the  P.  I.  A.  A. 


THE  INSANITY  QUESTION   IN   BOSTON 

To  the  Kilitor  of  the  Transcript: 

Noticing    in    your    columns    the    remarks  i 
of  Drs.    Baldwin  and   Knapp  In   regard   to 
the  lack  of  accommodation  for  the  Insane 
of   Boston,    and   the   hardship  and   cost   to 
which    the    poor   are    exposed,   when    their  | 
relatives    are    sent    away    to    distant    asy-  ; 
lums;  and  mindful  of  my  promise  to  offer 
a  plan   for  our  eight  or  ten   thousand  in- 
sane, alternative  to  the  scheme  of  the  State 
board,    let   me   now   briefly   present   It.     At 
the  same  time,  and  as  one  of  the  arguments 
for  this   plan,    the   reasons   for   the   anom- 
alous and  unpleasant   condition  of  Boston 
in  this  matter  may  as  well  first  be  stated. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Howe  and 
a  few  others  foresaw  the  Inevitable  Increase 
of  our  Insane,  and  that  the  accumulation 
wo\ild  be  mostly  of  the  chronic  and  pre- 
svimably  Incurable,  the  medical  men  in 
charge  of  our  hospitals  were  mostly  adher- 
ing to  the  old  (and  since  exploded)  theory 
that  insanity  was  easilj'  curable.  So  it  Is 
in  some  of  its  many  forms,  but  In  others 
incurable  from  the  fir^t;  and  It  was  tin- 
known  to  those  phj'sicians  that  the  great 
majority,  when  first  admitted  to  an  estab- 
lishment, are  practically  beyond  permanent 
recovery.  Long  after  Dr.  Earle  of  North- 
ampton had  demonstrated  that  sad  truth, 
the  so-called  experts  refused  to  believe 
what  so  sharply  conflicted  vv-lth  the  doc- 
trine they  had  received  and  had  been  hand- 
ing down,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
verify  it.  They  therefore  Insisted,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Drs.  Howe  and  Earle,  that 
the  State  and  Boston  should  each  build 
costly  and  large  hospitals,  on  the  old  palace 
plan;  in  which  the  rcc'overy  of  a  few  pa- 
tients each  year  should  be  the  excuse  for 
a  style  of  structure  v/hich  could  not  be 
suitable  for  the  great  mass  of  the  chronic 
insane.  Dr.  Bemis,  then  at  the  hea4  of 
the  old  Worcester  Hospital,  had  a  soberer 
plan— which  was,  substantially,  what  the 
great  hospitals  are  now  adopting  or  aim- 
ing at  —  a  groiip  of  detached  buildings, 
adapted  to  the  classification  of  his  pa- 
tients, without  the  immense  outlay  after- 
wardsmade  for  hospita.l  palaces  at  Worces- 
ter and  Danvers.  But  a  change  was  made 
in  his  board  of  trustees,  his  own  reslgna^ 
tlon  followed,  his  modest  plans,  once  ac- 
cepted, were  set  aside,  and  the  State 
expended  ?],25«),0'.»0  (a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter) on  a  vast,  castellated,  magnificent 
structure,  ornamental  In  the  landscape, 
but  veiT  Ill-adapted  to  the  few  curable 
and  the  many  chronic  patients  who  have 
since  been  received   tiiere. 

While  this  matter  was  In  hand  bj'  the 
State  at  Worcester,  Boston  attacked  the 
same  problem  on  her  own  account.  The 
old  hospital  at  South  Boston,  originally  a 
"Suffolk  receptacle"  for  prisoners  and  pau- 
pers (similar  to  those  at  East  Cambridge 
and  Ipswich,  in  connection  with  the  county 
prisons  there),  which  had  been  made,  by 
good  Dr.  Butler,  a  real  hospital,  but  a 
small  one— as  all  hospitals  for  the  insane 
ought  to  be  and  then  were— had  become  Ill- 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  growing  Boston. 
But  instead  of  taking  account  of  the  re- 
quirements of  his  patients,  present  sjid 
future,  and  building  a  small  structure  for 
the  curable,  and  a  larger  detached  group 
for  the  incurable.  Dr.  Walker,  the  Boston 
expert,  determined  to  have  a  hospital 
palace  of  his  own  at  Winthrop,  and  per- 
suaded the  city  council  to  favor  his  wishes. 
Two  mayors  in  succession— and  among  the 
best  that  Boston  has  had  in  our  time, 
Otis  Norcross  and  S.  C.  Cobb — vetoed  the 
ambitious  scheme;  and  provision  was 
made  for  "State  care"  of  Boston's  insane 
in  a  more  modest'  waj%  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  In  an  adjoining  county.  But  by  ex- 
pert aid  and  his  own  persistence  Dr. 
Walker,  who  hoped  to  become  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  hospital,  contrived  to  get 
his  hospital-palace  plans  accepted  by  the 
State  commission,  and  Instead  of  the. 
$450,000  originally  voted  for  modest  archi- 
tecture and  detached  buildings,  we  saw 
$1,7.50.000  expended  Ijefore  the  huge  palace 
on  the  highest  hill  in  Essex  county  was 
finished  and  furnished,  for  6()0  patients,  of 
whom  less  than  one  in  ten  was  curable. 

For  a  time  this  extravagance,  which  be-  j 
came  known  to  all  men,  put  a  stop  to  the 
"expert"    folly    of    paying   heavily    for   ihm 
,  mere  housing  ofour  insane  poor,  many  of 


'  and™   ^^■''"'S^^^^^^f^  better   cared    for 

hnn««  , ''°'"^°^'''^^'y    '"'J*^^    m    farm- 

houses   and    cottaeres,    a^    similar    patients 

Be^^ium    "'f/^'^"^'-'-"^-    in    Scotland    and 

m^fhif     ^^\«P^"e'3    (22   years   ago),   this 
method     of     family    care    was    Introduced 
here,  and  succeeded    as  It  has  evervwhere 
wnen  left  to  be  administered  by  its  friends, 
imt  Its  enemies   got   control   of   the   State 
mach  nery   in  mo   and  practically  smoth- 
ered   it.      That   is.    they   Stopped    Us   exten- 
s.on,  and,  as  an  alternative,  took  up  again 
the  discredited  plan  of  a  big  asylum-this 
time  for  the  chronic  patients— and  in  1S90 
the    tiresome   and    costly   Medfxeld    Asylum 
began  to  emerge  out  of  the  imagination  of 
the    medical    experts    who    had    conceived 
and  planned  It. 

Si?-''onm^''f.    '^'^'■'    *'     ^   ^°^*     "^     ab°^t  i 
51,2u0,0f)0,    It   was    opened    for  1000   chronic 

patients,     Its    cost    having    been    promised 
?ol.\°   ^'"'^'^   5500,000;    it    now    has    about 
l^Oi)  inmates.     It  has  never  paid  Its  current 
expenses  from  its  legal  income,  but  has  a'- 
ways    been    aided    from    the    treasury     as 
Danvers    was    for    five    or    six    veara  '     It 
withdraws  some  of  its  Inmates  fifty,  seven- 
ty-flve    or    one    hundred    miles    from    th^Ir 
former   home   and   friends;   has   Insufflcle'nt 
and  unsuitable  land  for  them  to  cultivate- 
and  in  other  ways  has  failed  to   fulfil   the 
hopes  of  the  medical  men  who  planned  It 
in  fact,  the  same  remark  is  true  of  every 
new  hospital  and  asylum  the  State  has  built 
(^  th    the    possible    exception    of    those    at 
Bridgewater    and  Tewksbury)     during    the 
past  thirty  years.     Yet  all  were  built  under 
expert-  direction,  or  at  'expert'  suggestion. 
or  both.     This  ought  to  make  the  medical 
men    a    little    modest    In    suggesting    new 
schemes    of    the    same    general    charact.-r 
that  Is,  great  establishments,   at  Ion-  dis- 
tances   from    the    homes    of    the    Insane 
present  or  prospective. 

My    alternative    plan,    to    take    effect    at 
once,   not  four  years  hence,   provides  that 
none   of   the   Insane   shall   be   sent    to   aay- 
lums    more    than    sixty    miles    from    their 
homes,  and  that,  when  possible,   they  shall 
be  cared  for  within  twenty  miles;  that  each 
existing    State    hospital    (five    In    all)    shall 
establish  farm  colonies  not  nearer  than  two 
nor  farther  than  ten  miles  from  the  main 
building;    that    all    hosptals    and    asylums 
shall  have  a  right  to  board  out  their  own 
patients,  and  charge  for  them  as  If  In  the 
buildings;  that  the  State  board  may  board 
out  the  Insane  of  the  cities  and  towns    as 
well   as   those   of   the   State.     TTnder   these 
enactments,   500  patients  can   be  placed   In 
families  In  the  first  year,  without  expend- 
ing a  dollar  for  buildings;  and  In  two  years 
the  hospitals  might   have  colony  room  for 
600   more. 

My  plan  then  provides  for  aiding  the  cities 
and  towns,  either  Individually,  aa  with 
BoKton,  Lowell,  Worcester,  etc.,  or  in  dls 
tricts  of  neighboring  towns,  to  support  their 
own  insane  In  proper  asylums,  under  State 
visitation:  and  to  send  to  such  asylums 
State  patients  also.  These  to  be  paid  for 
In  full  by  the  State;  while  for  the  settled 
poor,  the  State  may  pay  $1  a  week"  just 
as.  In  the  .successf;:!  sy.Mtems  of  vV'is-onain 
and  Pennsylvanlci,  the  St.ite  aids  the  coun- 
ties by  paying  .?!..no  a  week.  Under  such 
legislation.  .Xhe- districts  would.  In  a  few 
years,  have  room  for  1000  or  1500  insane 
locally  placed,  within  easy  reach  of  friends" 
and  with  effective  State  supervision  as  In 
Wisconsin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  the  State 
board  does  nothing  for  boarding  out-  noth- 
ing for  local  support  in  the  next  four' years 
by.  which  time  the  settled  Insane  poor  will 
number  7000;  and  then  throws  them  all  on 
the  State  treasury  for  support,  and  for  th^ 
cost   of   buildings.     The    latter   would   run 
XIV  to  »2,000.0O.)  easily,    since   Boston  al^e 
would  rcQuIre  the  outlay  of  $1,000  000'   the 
probable  cost  of  buildings,  six  years  hence 
would    be   $3,000,000.      The    annual    cost    of 
support,  now  borne  by  the  cities  and  towns 
with  each  tub  standing  on  Its  own  bottom' 
would  begin  with  more  than  a  million  dol' 
lars    in.  1904,    and    would    rapidly     Increase 
J3ut  If  this  were  ail,  my  protest  against  it' 
though    earnest,     would    bo    less    serious'- 
Uie  greater  evil  of  thus  throwing  the  local 
,.oor  on  the  State  would  fall  on  the  In  sane 
themselves  and  their  friends.     Fewer  wouM 
I  recover,    fewer    would   live    In    comDaratui 
freedom;    fewer   would   have   a   cS-;  Tor 
emplo.vment    and  more  would  be  abandon-I 
by    cold    relatives,    who    would,    wUh  Tesg 
scruple     .hirk    natural    and     lega       duties 
when    their    Insane    kindred    were    lost    to 

:f  :;.nri?.7J/;!.  ™:-r  f ro'm'^r .  ^f  ""«• 
■^•ay  from   their   former 


rf\  '^ese  are  nisJt  imaginary "eVlls, 

DUL  ;,ava  a«  x  nave  seen,'  again  and  again, 
since  our  overgrown  palace-hospitals  and 
as>lum-prl.c;ons  have  taken  the  place  that 
should  have  been  occupied  bv  small  local 
asylums  near  the  homes  of  the  poor.  A  fj 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  we  should  h-ive  th^ 

demn  the  plan  they  now  favor,  just  as  *hey" 
now  condemn  the  plans  thev  favor od  "ten 
advw  '-"''  '*^'^-"  ^"^'^"  ^S''-  Dr.  How:"« 
fnl!\  L^°°^  '"  '^^-  5t  has  only  gained 
allowed''.  '  '"''r"  '^^^  h^^«  ^1nce  been 
and  to  the  burdened  taxpayers. 
F.  B.  Sanborn 

The  Woman's  Journal. 
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BOSTON,  MAUCH  24,  1900. 


Mr.  Anagnos  wil!  sail  late  this  month 
for  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  Greece,  and 
other  continental  countries,  before  going 
to  Paris,  where  he  will  be  the  delegate  from 
the  United  States  to-  the  international 
congress  of  people  working  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind. 
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To-day  among  the  departures  for  Europe  was  Mr.  M.  Anag- 
nos, who  is  to  remain  abroad  until  the  early  fall,  travelling  ex- 
tensively during  that  time. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND.* 
M.  Pamelia  Clough. 
On  visiting  for  the  first  time  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  one  is  not  likely  to  be  pleasantly  impressed.  It  is 
not  alone  that  the  children's  eyes  are  almost  expression- 
less, or  closed,  or  possibly  disagreeable  to  look  upon  — 
that  is  sad  enough  ;  but  the  children  are  evidently  far 
below  the  average  in  health.  With  some  few  exceptions, 
they  are  pale,  undersized,  weakly  looking ;  their  postures 
are  bad,  the  head  drooping  forward,  the  carriage  weak; 
the  manner  is  often  nervous  and  lacking  in  confidence 
and  self-assertion.  Many  of  them  have  peculiarly  awk- 
ward movements  and  habits  of  facial  expression.  To 
quote  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Illinois  State  Insti- 
tution :  "  Blind  children  seldom  indulge  in  the  vigorous 
romps  which  normal  children  often  enjoy  for  hours  at  a 
time,  but  instead  seek  an  outlet  for  their  superfluous 
energy  in  such  movements  as  rocking  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  combined  perhaps  with  an  awkward  movement 
of  the  head  at  the  same  time.  These  movements  are 
often  indulged  in  until  they  are  mechanical,  and  become 
a  part  of  nearly  every  movement  the  person  tries  to 
perform." 

A  large  percentage  of  the  children  come   from  very 
poor  and  ignorant  families ;  their  loss  of  sight  is  often 
but  one  indication  of  a  diseased  body.     In  many  cases 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  disease,  or  it  is  directly  in- 
herited ;  intemperance  in  the  parents  is  a  large  factor  in 
causing  blindness  in  the  children.     In  the  presence  of 
these  blind  children,  one  is  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for,  first  of  all,  improving  their  physical  conditions;  here 
pre-eminently  it  is  manifest  that  education  must  begin 
with  the  body. 

If  you  inquire  concerning  the  mentality  of  the  blind, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  especially  liable  to  unhealthy 
habits  of  mind,  morbid  ideas,  sickly  passions,  and  so 
forth.  Being  deprived  of  the  largest  source  of  mental 
stimulation,  visual  sensations,  and  being  necessarily  less 
active  than  the  normal  person,  they  lack  in  mental  as 
well  as  in  physical  vitality,  and  become  impressionable 
and   introspective.     It  is  evident    that   every  means  of 


stimulating  healthy  activity,  hardihood,  and  courage 
must  be  employed.  At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  pupils  were  formerly  required  to  bathe  in  the 
sea  —  before  business,  creeping  so  far  up  the  coast,  ren- 
dered the  seashore  nearby  unavailable  for  such  purposes. 
The  invigorating  effects  of  the  cold  salt  water  were 
deemed  especially  desirable  for  them.  Since  1878  there 
has  been  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  school. 
(You  will  pardon  my  referring  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Perkins  Institution,  since  my  own  limited  experience  with 
the  blind  has  been  in  connection  with  that  institution. 
And  since  I  have  taught  girls,  I  shall  have  them  in  mind, 
although  what  is  said  will  apply  equally  to  the  boys.) 

The  kind  of  gymnastic  work  given  the  blind  is  about 
the  same  as  that  used  for  ordinary  children,  with  certain 
adaptations.  The  older  girls  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
use  the  travelling  rings ;  of  course  the  teacher  must  ac- 
company them  every  step  of  the  way,- and  often  is  obliged 
to  hold  them  till  they  find  the  next  ring  —  they  soon 
learn  about  where  to  reach  for  it.  They  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  vertical  ladder;  several  of  them,  last  year, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  vertical  rope,  and  changed  to  a 
second  rope;  and  a  few  went  the  entire  distance  on  the 
oblique  rope,  coming  down  the  straight.  The  last  was 
something  of  a  feat,  inasmuch  as  the  blind  are  as  likely 
as  seeing  persons  to  be  frightened  in  high  places.  These 
girls  tried  vaulting  the  bar,  a  little  vaulting  with  ropes, 
and  vaulting  the  low  box.  They  can  get  one  step's  start 
by  first  finding  the  position  of  the  box,  then  taking  one 
step  backward,  before  the  forward  spring.  In  the  same 
way  they  can  practise  jumping  over  a  rope.  What  the 
girls  can  do  upon  the  apparatus,  naturally  the  boys  can 
do  with  greater  ease. 

The  progression  from  lesson  to  lesson  is  very,  very 
slow.  The  gain  in  strength  is  slow.  Moreover,  the 
teacher  must  take  the  time  to  do  a  large  amount  of  indi- 
vidual correction,  and  the  children  are  obliged  to  sup- 
plement their  impressions  of  the  new  exercise  described 
by  the  teacher  by  passing  their  hands  over  her  as  she 
illustrates  it.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  part  of  the 
work  is  most  absolutely  imperative.  Balance  movements 
are  greatly  needed,  and  are  particularly  difficult  for  the 
blind  —  sight  has  so  much  to  do  with  maintaining  equilib- 
rium. More  than  other  people  they  need  heaving 
movements  and  shoulder-blade  movements.  Exercises 
which  affect  the  digestive  organs  are  especially  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  blind  are  greatly  lacking  in  the  general 
elasticity  which  the  jumping  and  vaulting  should  culti- 
vate. All  work  must  be  given  with  unusual  care,  and 
many  breathing  exercises  should  be  interspersed.  Both 
free-standing  and  apparatus  work  are  needed,  to  cultivate 
self-control  and  teach  control  of  outside  things.  Blind 
persons  are  sometimes  inclined  to  regard  that  which  be- 
falls them  from  the  outside  world  as  a  kind  of  inscrutable 
providence,  which  is  not  to  be  investigated.  I  have  in 
mind  the  case  of  a  very  intelligent  girl,  about  twenty-one 
years  old,  who  in  going  around  the  horizontal  bar  always 
hit  her  head  on  the  iron  supports  at  the  end.     It  never 
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I  seemed  to  occur  to  the  girl,  until  I  directed  her,  to  follow 

I  the  bar  with  one  hand,  and  with   the  other  locate  the 

iron  rods,  find  their  relation  to  the  bar,  and    so  avoid 

them.     She  took  the  bumps  as  a  part  of  necessity,  and, 

like  most  of  the  blind,  learned  not  to  mind  them  so  much 

'  as  an  ordinary  person  would. 

There  are  two  characteristic  manners  of  walking: 
among  the  blind.  Either  the  person  holds  the  head 
down  and  forward,  in  order  apparently  to  hit  the  top  of 
the  head  rather  than  the  face  against  any  obstacle,  or 
he  shrinks  back,  as  if  wishing  to  hit  the  knees  first. 
The  arms  are  held  with  rigid  stiffness  to  the  sides.     The 

teacher  must  give  especial  attention  to  each  case,  and 
endeavor  to  instil  a  fearless  and  buoyant  spirit.  Danc- 
ing, engaging  as  it  does  the  whole  body  in  a  harmonious 
and  rhythmical  movement,  is  very  valuable  to  relax  the 
tension  with  which  the  blind  hold  themselves;  and  they 
are  usually  very  fond  of  it. 

Those  who  cannot  see  the  positions  of  themselves  and 
others  are  apt  to  have  little  pride  in  holding  themselves 
well;  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  know  whether  their 
position  is  good  or  not.     The  children  often  do  not  real- 
ize when  their  heads  are  held  low;  they  will  come  with 
j  head  carried  so  (illustrate),  and  say,  "  Is  my  head  erect 
j  now?"     It  is  therefore  especially  important  to  educate 
in  the  blind  exactness  of  muscular  sense;   in  part  it  may 
take  the  place  of  their  eyes.     Great  accuracy  of  position 
should  be  insisted  upon.     For  similar  reasons,  it  is  more 
than  ordinarily  important  to  influence  from  the  mental 
standpoint   rather   than    from    the    purely   physical.      I 
liked  to  tell  my  girls  that  they  were  "  King's  daughters," 
trying  by  suggestion  to  cultivate  a  self-respect  which  ex- 
presses itself  naturally  in  an  erect  carriage.     After  all, 
it  is  only  so  that  we  can  permanently  get  the  best  results 
in  any  person.     How  many  times  do  we  see  the  chests 
lower  and  the  heads  droop  just  as  soon  as  "  Break  ranks  " 
is  spoken  !        Habit  and  muscular  weakness  are  partly  to 
blame ;  but  prevailing  mental  conditions  are  still  more 
largely  so,  I  think,  especially  in  young  people. 

In  all  training  of  the  blind,  a  special  effort  must  be 
I  made  to  develop  courage  and  independence.  Exercises 
not  requiring  much  muscular  strength  but  considerable 
daring  may  be  given  often,  with  profit  — such  as  somer- 
sault over  the  bar,  jumping  off  the  low  box  from  knee- 
standing  position,  and  stoop-hang  position  on  the  stall- 
bars. 

The  importance  of  games  in  the  program  of  gymnastic 
work  for  the  blind  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.     They 
not  only  give  general  exercise  and  exhilaration,  but  they 
cultivate  a  spontaneity  sadly  lacking  in  those  deprived 
of  sight,  and  make  them  able  to  enter  somewhat  into  the 
life  of  other  children.     Games  of  running  and  quick  pas- 
sing of  balls  from  hand  to  hand  can  be  used.     The  ball 
can  even  be  tossed  a  short  distance  to  a  comrade,  loca- 
ting him  by  the  voice.     Once  in  a  while,  some  one  will 
succeed  ,n  putting  the  basket-ball  into  the  basket,  by 
knowing  the  distance,  and  gaining  just  the  proper  muscu- 
lar sensation.     Games  slightly  adapted,  such   as '•  Last 


Pair  Out,"  "Hen  and  Hawk,"  "  Fox  Leaves  the  Hole," 
"Three  Deep,"  "Cat  and  Mouse,"  "Hop  Tag,"  "Arch 
Ball,"  and  so  forth,  can  be  played  with  success.  The 
children  at  the  Perkins  Institution  were  particularly  fond 
of  a  running  game  called  "  Prisoner's  Tag." 

Perhaps  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  training  of 
those  both  deaf  and  blind  will  be  of  interest.  At  the 
institution  in  South  Boston  there  are  two  such, — 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas.  They  take  the 
exercises  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  but  they  have  each  a 
special  teacher,  who  interprets  to  them,  by  a  system  of 
abbreviations,    the     commands    given.       For    instance, 

i«  Hips firm  !  "  is  given  by  the  finger  alphabet,  with  the 

letters  "h"  and  "f."  They  have  therefore  to  do  double 
mental  work,  first  interpreting  the  symbols  before  they 
can  understand  and  execute  the  commands.  Neverthe- 
less, they  keep  up  quite  well  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
They  both  are  very  fond  of  games  and  dancing.  Eliza- 
beth Robin  attracts  much  attention.  She  is  a  tall,  fair, 
graceful  girl  of  sixteen  years,  whose  quick,  fearless  move- 
ments are  fascinating  to  watch.  She  is  always  the  life 
of  a  game.  The  least  brush  of  her  dress  by  the  one 
blindly  pursuing  her  is  noticed;  like  a  flash  she  will 
change  her  course,  laughing  with  pleasure,  her  long, 
sensitive  white  fingers  feeling  in  all  directions.  She 
always  prefers  to  go  alone,  and  is  very  brave  over  any 
mishap.  One  time,  when  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do  she 
ran  into  the  stall-bars  and  hurt  herself,  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  had  rather  hurt  myself  than  not  to 

play!" 

Before  closing,  let  me  read  a  few  important  testimonies 
as  to  the  special  value  of  gymnastic  training  for  the 
blind.  In  the  report  for  1898,  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  in  Boston,  there  is  the  following:  — 

"  Physical  exercise  inculcated  by  precept  and  example, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  regardless  of  set  hours,  is 
an  ever-present  necessity  among  a  class  of  children  pre- 
disposed to  physical  weakness,  and  handicapped  at  the 
beginning  of  life's  race ;  it  is  here  that  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention in  the  shape  of  corrective  exercises  and  move- 
ments given  with  care  and  intelligence,  and  with  no 
stinted  hand,  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We  believe 
that  the  unusual  degree  of  good  health  enjoyed  by  our 
children  during  the  past  twelve  years  is  due  to  such 
measures." 

In  the  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  same 
year  Mr.  Anagnos  says  :  "  The  first  and  most  important 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  to  adopt 
and  put  into  practice  a  system  of  physical  training  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  to  restore  the 
nervous  system  to  a  normal  condition,  to  overcome  func- 
tional irregularities,  and  to  put  the  body  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state.  In  view  of  these  facts,  physical  exercise 
is  insisted  upon  at  this  institution  with  unyielding  per- 
sistency, and   forms   the   corner-stone  upon  which    the 

work  of  the  school  is  based The  results  obtained 

during  the  past  twelve  months  from  this  course  of  physi- 
cal exercise  are  even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than 
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those  enumerated  in  detail  in  former  reports,  and  they 
go  to  strengthen  and  render  firmer  our  convictions  that 
the  tree  of  life  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
blind  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  proper  place  for  it  to  be  planted  is 
neither  in  a  schoolhouse  nor  in  the  music-rooms,  but  in 
the  gymnasium  and  in  the  playground." 

The  following  is  from  the  letter  from  the  Illinois  State 
Institution,  which  I  quoted  earlier  in  the  paper  :  — 

"  Physical  training,  by  giving  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  their  energy  in  well-directed  exercises, 
has  done  much  to  free  our  pupils  from  objectionable 
motions ;  and  what  it  has  overcome  in  the  older  pupils 
it  will  certainly  prevent  in  the  younger  ones. 

"In  June,  1898,  I  asked  each  boy  to  write  a  short 
testimonial  concerning  the  work  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
boys  were  made  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  express  their 
thoughts,  and,  with  bjat  two  exceptions,  wrote  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  work.  The  testimonials  I  send  will  give 
you  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  work  is  regarded  by  the  pupils 
of  this  school,  for  at  the  close  of  last  year  I  received 
testimonials  froin  the  girls  quite  asjavorable  as  any  that 
the  boys  had  give'n." 

Following  are  the  testimonials  :■ — 

"The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  is  work  that  the 
blind  especially  need.  I  know  that  it  has  done  a  good  . 
deal  of  good.  I  can  observe  it  in  my  walk.  I  know  I 
walk  more  erect  now  than  I  ever  did..  I  can  get  around 
much  more  easily,  not  only  in  the  institution  but  in  the 
outside  world.  Winfield  Walker, 

Co.  A,  Class  of  1899." 
"  The  time  spent  in  the  gymnasium  I  think  could  not 
have  been  put  to  better  use.  The  benefit  that  I  have 
derived  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  more  beneficial  than  that 
from  any  one  of  the  other  branches  in  school.  Rather 
than  as  hours  of  work,  I  have  looked  upon  them  as  hours 
of  pleasure.  Wm.  Constable, 

Co.  A,  Class  of  '99." 

*  Paper  delivered   before  the  Physical  Education  Section  of  the  Michigan 
Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  27,  1899. 

The  Mentor. 
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Referring  one  day  to  the  beginning  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  called  attention  to  the 
French  philanthropist,  Velentin  Hauy,  who,  being  in  Paris, 
chanced  one  evening  to  enter  a  cafe  in  ^hich  a  few  blind 
musicians  were  playing  on  their  instruments. 

Visitors  who  carae  and  went  derided  them  at  will,  fling- 
ing them  a  few  sous  now  and  then.  The  good  Hauy  felt 
sensibly  the  degraded  condition  of  these  helpless  people, 
and  at  once  began  the  labors  which  resulted  in  an  establish- 
ment for  the  instruction  and  employment  of  the.  blind. 
Dr.  Howe,  having  his  thoughts  turned  in  the  same  direc- 


tion, met  with  three 
little  blind  children 
on  the  road  not  far  | 
from  Boston.  He 
determined  to  make 
his  first  experiment 
with  them  and  ac- 
cordingly brought 
them  to  his  father's 
house  and  devoted 
himself  to  their  edu- 
cation. 

From  so  small  a  i 
beginning  as  this 
came  in  time  the 
Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  years  of 
labor  that  followed, 
Dr.  Flowe  learned 
how  much  could  be 
accomplished  for 
the  blind  and  how 
their  especial  apti- 
tude could  be  made 
useful  to  the  com- 
munity and  profita- 
ble to  themselves. 
Very  soon  he  began 
to  think  of  children  ! 
who  are  deaf  as  well 
as  blind,  and  to 
wonder  whether 
they  could  not  also 
he   made    to    enjoy 

the  blessings  of  educatioii.  He  found  such  a  child  in  a 
village  of  New  Hampshire,  and  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded the  parents  to  let  the  little  girl  come  to  the  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston.  There  she  received  her  education 
and  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  furnishing 
a  chapter  in  human  history.     That  was    Laura  Bridgman. 

The  good  that  Dr.  Howe  accomplished  lives  after  him 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  his  son-in- 
law,  has  continued  the  work  of  educating  the  blind  upon 
the  noble  basis  it  was  begun,  bringing  every  uplifting 
influence  into  the  lives  of  the  young  people  in  his  charge, 
no  matter  at  what  cost  and  trouble. 

Helen  Keliai-,    who,    like  Laura  Bridgman,    is  deaf   and 

blind,    received   lier  Hrst    instruction  and    training    at    the 

kindergarten  for  the  l)Iind  in  Jamaica  Plain,    and  that  she 

has  been  able  to  enter  RadcliftV  college,  taking  the  regular 

course,  notwithstanding  her  limitations,    seema   a    miracle 

indeed. 

But  seldom  in  the  recent  history  of  education,  says  Mr. 

Anagnos,  has  there  been  a  case  t)f  such  remarkable  success 
as  that  of  Tommy  Stringer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  Tommy  was  transferred  to  the  primary  building,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  again  promoted  to  the  Lowell  pub- 
lic school,  which  is  a  grammar  scliool  a  short  distance  from 
the  kindergarten.      He  has  been  placed  in  the  fifth  grade. 


and  will  receive  the 
same  training  and 
instruction  given  to 
seeing  children  in 
that  grade. 

His  teacher,  Miss 
Conley,   accompan- 
ies him    to    school, 
and  will  serve  as  a 
sort  of    interpreter. 
i  Because  of  his  lim- 
itations, all  thought 
must   be    conveyed 
to  him  by  means  of 
the   sign  language. 
This  is  certainly  a 
new  departure,  and 
his   success    will  be 
watched  with  much 
interest. 

This   is    in     line 
with   Mr.  Anagnos* 
ideas  on  educating 
the  blind  for  active 
life—that  the  blind 
1  should    not  be  iso- 
lated in  a  class   by 
themselves,  but  that 
they     should     com- 
mingle as  much   as 
possible  with   those 
who  can  see.     That 
J  the  success  in  what- 
1  ever  they  undertake 
1  to  do  depends  upoa 
their  ability   to  en- 
ter on  the  arena  of 
the  competitions  of  life  ^^^ITthose  whom  they    will  natur^ 
ally  meet  in  the   home,  the    neighborhood,  the    social  and 
religious  assemblies  and  in  the  world  of  business. 

But  considering  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
early  life  of  Tommy  Stringer,  and  the  very  low  state  of 
being  in  which  he  was  seven  years  ago,  his  development  is 
truly  marvelous.  He  started  from  the  lowest  round  m 
the  ladder  of  human  intelligence.  At  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  kindergarten,  says  Mr.  Anagnos  he  was 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  clay  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a 
child  with  the  breath  of  life  in  it. 

He  simply  vegetated,  performed,  the  vital  functions  and 
tncreased  in  size,  but  nothing  else.  Silent  and  sightless, 
sad  and  alone,  this  hapless  child  was  doomed  to  be  cast 
into  some  sort  of  a  receptacle  of  misery  and  gloom  and  to 
spend  his  days  wearily  in  a  tomb  of  awful  darkness  and 
stillness.  Instead  of  standing  erect  and  walking  or  run- 
ning, like  other  children,  he  was  inclined  to  go  on  hands 
and  feet  and  to  creep  backward. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  a  kind  nurse  brought  him 
from  the  hospital  in  Alleghany  to  South  Boston  wrapped 
in  a  loose  garment  and  supplied  with  a  few  articles  of 
clothing.  He  was  taken  to  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain  a'nd  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  young  woman 
who  was  employed  with  the  express  purpose  of  looking 
after  him  and  of  serving  as  his  special  tutor.  The  meth- 
ods used  for  his  development  were  similar  to  those  which 
were  devised  by  Dr.  Howe  for  the  benefit  of  Laura  Bridg- 

maii. 

The  trial  of  one   expedient  after  another  proved  to  be  a 
failure,    but    at   length    he   was   made    to   understand    that 


^ 


Tommy  Stringer, 
things  have  names  which  can  be  represented  by  signs  or 
letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  formed  upon  the  fingers. 
Through  these  agencies  there  has  been  a  wonderful  trans-  ' 
formation.  The  little  helpless  boy  has  developed  into  an 
attractive,  manly  boy,  full  of  boyish  pranks  and  like  a  sun- 
beam carries  brightness  everywhere. 

Twice  a  week  he  goes  to  the  Lloyd  training  school  on 
North  Bennett  St.  and  finds  very  great  pleasure  in  all  sorts 
of  mechanical  occupations.  Twenty  minutes  of  each 
lesson  have  been  allowed  him  for  making  what  he  pleases 
and  he  will  not  allow  his  teacher  to  help  him  in  the  least 
when  he  is  working  on  his  own  inventions.  This  year  he 
has  made  larger  articles  than  ever  before.  A  sled  three 
feet  long,  a  breadboard  made  of  five  pieces  joined  together 
and  a  table  with  square  and  dowelled  joints  are  among  the 
productions  which  show  his  ability  and  skill. 

Here  is  an  original  story  composed  by  Tommy  and 
written  in  tlie  Braille  point  characters  during  liis  play 
hours.  The  illustrated  pictures  are  also  original  with  liim. 
They  were  first  outlined  and  then  cut  out  of  white  paper 
and  pasted  upon  a  black   background  : 

"Two  Boston  boys:  The  Puritan  boy  of  1690 — the  Bos- 
ton boy  of  1899 — Boston  is  an  old  city.  More  than  200 
years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across  the  ocean  to  find  a  new 
home  in  America.  They  built  a  town  on  three  hills  and 
named  it  Boston.     That  was  their  old  home  in  England. 

"The  little  Puritan  boy  walked  through  grassy  lanes 
instead  of  streets.  He  drove  the  cows  to  the  pasture  on  the, 
common.  Washington  St.  is  the  old  crooked  cow-path. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon  hill  and  a  windmill  on 
Copp's  hill.  The  boys  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon  hill  in 
winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who  carried  letters  from 
town  to  town.  The  people  traveled  by  stage.  The  only 
ships  were  sailing  vessels.  
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"Because  the  people  in  Boslon  town  were  good  and 
brave,  it  grew  to  be  a  big  city.  There  are  500,000  people 
in  Boston  now, 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in  steam  and  electric 
cars,  and  carriages  without  horses. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and  telegraph  carry  our  mes- 
sages. Steamboats  cross  the  ocean  in  a  week.  There  was 
not  land  enough  for  all  the  people  so  more  land  was  made 
in  the  harbor.  The  old  town  dock  is  part  of  the  subway 
now.  The  little  Puritan  boy  would  find  everything 
changed  except  the  common. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puritan  boy  came  across 
the  sea  from  England  to  live  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  I 
would  rather  be  the  Boston  boy  of   1900." 

Tommy's  use  of  English  is  very  original,  and  his  sen- 
tences are  models  of  brevity.  Some  of  his  expressions  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  Subtraction  he  declared  to  mean  "all 
emptied."  In  speaking  of  a  tall,  slight  friend,  he  re- 
marked that  "Mr  —  is  long,  but  not  wide." 

"Tbe  birds  have  stopped,"  was  his  excited  comment  on 
finding  two  little  sparrows  with  life  extinct.  "Poor  I  " 
is  his  pitying  commiseration  for  some  real  or  fancied  per- 
sonal ill.  When  he  was  asked  at  Thanksgiving  time  why 
he  was  thankful,  he  replied  "for  a  big  dinner."  But 
when  the  true  significance  of  the  day  was  impressed  upon 
him  he  wrote  the  following: 

"We  havp  Thanksgiving  because  we  want 
to  say  'thank  you'  and  remember  how  many 
things  we  have  to  make  us  glad  and  happy 
and  thankful.  I  am  thankful  for  friends  and 
a  happy  home  and  warm,  clothes  and  good 
food  and  because  I  am  not  very  sick."   • 

Very    happily    for    himself  as    well  as  fori 
others.  Tommy  is  blessed  with  a  keen  sense' 
of  humor.      He  recently  achieved  his  first  pun  ' 
and  it  was  not  a  bad  one  considering  that  he 
can  have  no   knowledge  of  sound.      One  day 
in    the    sloyd    class   an    unknown   plane   was 
handed    to    him.      "It    is  not  a  jackplane," 

was    his    soliloquy;    "not  a  block    plane." 

then    with  a  gleam  of    fun— "It    must    be  a 
Jamaica  Plain," 

His  knowledge  of  Boston  streets  would  do 
credit  to  an  old  resident— a  fact  which  was 
demonstrated  one  evening  when  the  family 
was  invited  to  play  "electric  car."  Since  i 
his  ambition  is  divided  between  the  attain- 
ment of  the  position  of  motorman  and  that 


of  elevator  boy,  be  reserved  the  post  of  conductor  for 
himself,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  served  as 
passengers. 

Standing  without  in  the  corridor,  he  would  open  the 
door  with  a  flourish  and  announce  the  name  of  the  street 
which  ^he  car  had  reached,  surprising  all  with  the  number 
of  streets  with  which  he  was  familiar  and  the  order  in  which 
he  named  them. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that,  so  far  as 
achievement  of  results  is  concerned,  Tommy's  record  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  persons  in  his  condition.  Many 
people  are  under  the  impression  that  sufiicient  provision 
has  already  been  made,  and  that  all  his  wants,  present  and 
future,  are  amply  supplied.  With  the  exception  of  the 
amount  of  $40  per  year,  which  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Tommy  has  nothing  coming  to  him  regularly  from  any 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  with  immense  difficulty,  and  by 
means  of  constant  personal  appeals,  that  the  requisite  sum 
of  money  for  his  support  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  very  anxious  to  secure  a  fund  for  his 
benefit  to  jneld  a  yearly  income  of  $500,  such  fund  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
only  its  net  income  to  be  given  to  Tommy  so  long  as  he 
lives  or  is  in  need  of  it,  the  principal  remaining  intact  for- 
ever. Also  that  at  his  death,  or  when  he  is  otherwise 
provided  for,  another  child  similarly  afflicted  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  this  fund. — Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
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^EAF,    DUMB    AND    BLIND. 

A  SKETCH  OF  LITTLE  TOMMY  STRINGER'S 
SCHOOL    LIFE. 


HIS  SPONTANEOUS   CREATIONS   IN   SLOID  WORK- 
A  SUNNT  NATURE— PLEASANT  MEMORY 
OF    PHILLIPS    BROOKS.^ 

"Tommy"  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  took  part  In  an  enter- 
tainment at  that  Institution  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day by  reciting  a  posm  through  the  medium  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  It  was  Interpreted  to  the  audi- 
ence by  one  of  his  blind  companions. 

Tommy  entered  the  school  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  That  was  seven  years  ago.  His  condl- 
Uon  at  that  time  was  described  by  one  who  knew 
him  as  "a  bundle  of  human  flesh  wrapped  about 
with  perpetual  darkness." 

The  methods  employed  In  Tommy's  education 
have  been  similar  to  those  which  were  devised  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Q.  Howe  for  the  benefit  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  The  first  six  months  of  hla  school  ca- 
reer were  without  apparent  encouragement  to  his 
Instructors.  The  child  was  stolidly  indolent  and 
obstinate.  At  last,  however,  a  ray  of  light  pene- 
trated his  darkness,  and  he  understood  that  things 
had  names,  which  could  be  represented  by  arbi- 
trary signs  or  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
formed  upon  his  fingers. 

Tommy    did    not    take    kindly    to    talking,    and 
could  with  dlfBculty  be  induced  to  speak.     During 
this  stage  of  his  education  he  was  required  to  ask 
at  table  for  everything  that  was  given  him.     This 
he  would  sometimes  stoutly  refuse  to  do,  and  soup 
and  meat  courses  would  pass,  and  he  would  remain 
unserved.     But   Tommy   loved   pudding,    and   when 
ItB  savory  odor  was  wafted  to  his  nostrils,  which, 
as    one    of    his    teachers    said,    "were    not    blind, 
Tommy    would    begin,    and    in    his    best    manner 
say.     "Please  give  me  some  soup;   please  give  me 
some   meat    and    potato."     When    these    had    been 
got    through    in    a    perfunctory    manner,    with    the 
Bmell   of   the  pudding  before   him.    he  would   add. 
"Please  give  me  some  pudding." 

A    litfte   incident   which   occurred    during   one   or 
his   first  months  in  the  institution  will  always   be 
remembered    by    those    who    witnessed    it.    Phillips 
Brooks,   who   was  present   at  an  entertainment   of 
the  kindergarten,  seeing  the  inert  little  body,  lifted 
It  to  his  lap.     At  once  Tommy   snuggled  down  In 
the  big  strong  arms,  and  when  the  great  man  at- 
tempted to   replace   the   little  fellow  in  his  former 
position    Tommy    expressed    such    great    unwilling- 
ness   to    go    that    Dr.    Brooks    held    the   boy    tmtU 
time  for  him  to  leave  the  building.    It  had  always 
been    characterlstlo    with    Tommy    to    cling    to    a 
hand  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  alone. 

HIS    WORD    AS    GOOD    AS    HIS    BOND. 

The  story  of  Tommy's  life  during  the  last  year 
is  told  by  his  special  teacher.  Miss  Helen  S.  Con- 
ley,  as  follows: 

tt,  qnlte  of  Tommy's  rapid  growth  ha  still  holds  j 
v,,a   firm     erect   carriage,    and   on    familiar   ground 
^^T'^th  a  sure,   free  independence.      He  runs  1 


Wpnopforth  "new  Tom'    was  the  only  one  we  kuc". 

Wo?k  in   the  classroom   fills   the  f neater  part  of 

Tommy's  day,   with  a  long  walk  after  school  and 

1  In   hour's   hkppy    chat   after    suPper.    This    closmg 

hour  is  the  sunniest  in  the  whole  ^^^V^S'^^APJ^I^li 

and  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  topics  ff^  conversa 

'  tion    Which,   with   a  foresight   that   might  we      be 

imitated  hy  older  persons  than  Tommy,  he  u&ualb^ 

a^s  Ins  himself,   thus  insuring   his  immunity   from 
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TtlMMT  STRINGER.  DEAF.  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

being  at  all  bored.  For  instance,  he  will  say  com- 
placently as  he  seats  himself  for  the  hour:  "Now 
talk  about  electricity,"  and  he  will  untiringly  pro- 
pound question  after  question  concerning  "the 
power— the  wires— the  motor"  until  his  companion 
feels  that  nerves  and  energy  are  threadbare,  even 
if  the  subject   may  not  be. 

.  Sometimes  the  hour  is  devoted  to  games,  of  which 
bagatelle  is  a  favorite.  With  his  type  slate  Tommy 
keeps  the  "tally,"  v.ith  a  separate  column  for  each 
player,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  he  announces 
the  results.  Since  this  is  quite  a  reminder  of  work 
in  arithmetic,  Tommy  prefers  to  limit  the  number 
of  players  to  a  ^»mall  and  select  few. 

When  outdoor  pleasures  are  not  to  be  had  Tommy 
is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  amusement  in  the  house, 
and  his  play  is  never  aimless.  He  has  always  an 
end  in  view,  usually  the  fashioning  of  some  me- 
chanical contrivance,  ^'ery  clever  have  his  little 
fingers  become  In  fathoming  the  mystery  of  the 
working  of  many  an  appliance  of  common  uso 
which  some  older  and  wiser  persons  than  Tommy 
would  bo  powerless  to  repair  should  such  a  need 
arise.  On  one  occasion  he  was  anxious  to  procure 
a  bell,  and  the  janitor,  thinking  that  one  which 
had  lost  its  power  to  ring  would  be  fully  as  use- 
ful for  Tommy's  purpose  as  a  perfect  one,  and 
that  he  would  be  happily  unconscious  of  Its  lack, 
gave  him  an  old  bicycle  gong.  But  Tommy  quick- 
ly discovered  the  defect,  remedied  it,  and  In  tri- 
umph exhibited  the  bell,  explaining  that  It  was 
"all   mended  now." 

Several  stormy  afternoons  were  spent  in  cutting 
"checks"  from  brown  paper  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  transfer  cheeks  given  on  a  streetcar.  Those 
were  to  be  used  in  the  barn  during  the  summer, 
each  check  entitling  the  holder  to  a  five  minute 
swing.  In  return  for  some  little  unusual  attention 
and  assistance  upon  the  part  of  the  conductor 
when  leaving  a  car  one  day  Tommy  bestowed  upon 
him  one  of  these  cheeks  as  a  high  mark  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation.  At  another  time  he  made 
a  flag  for  his  new  flagpole,  measuring  the  dimen- 
sions which  he  deemtd  best  suited  to  the  height 
of  the  pole  with  the  greatest  care,  and  doing  the 
necessary  sewing  himself.  Even  the  smallest  de- 
tail of  any  work  must  be  absolutely  correct  before 
Tommy  Is  satisfied,  and  he  will  labor  with  infinite 
patience  to  make  it  so— a  trait  of  character  which 
seems  in  strange  contradiction  to  his  quick,  im- 
pulsive nature. 

He  is  Still  the  same  trusty  little  fellow  whose 
"word  is  as  good  as  his  bond."  During  certa'n 
hours  in  the  week  he  was  often  necessarily  left 
to  his  own  devices,  and  frequently  some  occupation 
in  the  line  of  definite  work  or  reading  was  provided 
for  this  time.  No  matter  how  fascinating  his  play 
or  bow  loath  he  was  to  leave  it,  h«  never  failed 

to  'ftirn  to  the  alloitted  task  when  the  hour  came, 
f^^i  though  no  teacher  was  at  hand  to  enforce  the 
lawil  One  afternoon  a  great  temptation  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  visit  from  a  little  friend 
Whose. call  had  long  been  anticipated  with  pleasure, 
borne  occupation  claimed  the  attention  of  all  the 
°l°-^J^  J^^ri^bers  of  the  family,  and  no  one  realized 
^u  iT°'"™y'^  duties  as  host  and  pupil  conflicted, 
ihe  idea  of  being  released  from  his  promise  never 
occurred  to  him;  so,  being  too  honorable  to  stoop 
to  deception,  he  left  his  little  guest  to  entertain  ; 
him.self.  while  Tommy,  like  a  stoic,  accepted  the  i 
inevitable  and  seated  himself  for  the  reading  which 
had  been  assigned  for  this  half  hour. 

TOMMY'S    USE    OF    ENGLISH. 
I      Tommy's  use  of  English  Is  very  original,  and  his 
sentences  are  models  of  brevity.    Articles  and  prep- 
ositions   he   considers    useless    encumbrances;    pro- 
!  nouns  are  thorns  in  the  flesh,  and  all  words  not  ab- 
:  solutely  needful  for  the  expression  of  the  Idea  are 
I  discarded  with  scant  ceremony  by  the  young  man. 
Iho  noun  and  verb  unadorned   furnish  his  concep- 
I  tion  of  a  complete  sentence.     Some  of  his  expres- 
s  ons  are  peculiarly  his  own.     Subtraction,   he  de- 
clared to  mean,    "all   emptied."     In    speaking  of  a 

tall,   slight  triend,    he   remarked    that    "Mr.    is 

long  but  not  wide."  "The  birds  have  stopped,"  was 
his  excited  comment  on  finding  two  little  sparrows 
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^Uii    lUe   extinct.      "Poor   i      is    ms  pitying   eomsti 
miaenition  for  some  real  or  fancied  personal  111. 

Wappily  for  himself  as  well  as  for  others,  Tommy 
IS  blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  recently 
achieved  his  first  pun  and  it  was  not  a  bad  one, 
considering-  that  he  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
sound.  It  was  in  tho  sloid  class  one  day  when  an 
unknown  plane  was  handed  to  him.  "It  is  not  a 
jack  plane,"  was  his  soliloquy— "not  a  block  plane," 
—then  with  a  gleam  of  fun— "it  must  be  a  Jamaica 
Plain." 

He  is  a  genuine  boy  and  thoroughly  enjoys  a 
joke— particularly  when  it  is  played  by  him  upon 
some  one  else.  One  evening  when  he  was  about  to 
retu-e,  some  time  later  than  the  other  bcvs,  it  was 
noticed  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  rubber  ball, 
ills  little  roommate  always  waits  for  a  goodnight 
salutation,  and  In  expectation  of  the  accustomed 
cereinony  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  Tommy  as  usual 
approached,  saying:  "Good  night,  Eddie."  Bend- 
ing over,  presumably  to  kiss  him.  Tommy,  gaining  a 
^.!itt,'^"'°?''^l-'yJ^.^<^<''^'s  fa-ce,  he  gave  a  sudden 
piessure  to  the  ball  and  sent  an  unexpected  shower 
^^A  i^"  Edciie's  head.  The  spluttering  on  his  part 
and  the  giggling  on  Tommy's  betrayed  tho  fact 
lowed°^'^°  was  afoot,   and  an  investigation  fol- 

wS-,'f^  knowledge  of  the  location  of  Boston  streets 
would  do  credit  to  an  old  resident— a  fact  which  was 
SffTi'"/'^^*^^**  ?."®  evening  when  the  family  was  in- 
^HM^  ^°,?l^y  "electric  car."  Since  his  ambition  Is 
,  divided  between  the  attainment  of  the  position  of 
I  motorman  and  that  of  elevator  boy,  he  reserved  the 
^^  °l  ?S^^J^°^°F  ^°^  himself  and  the  other  mem- 
^fifl  Of  tne  family  served  as  passengers.  Standing 
^}:i^  i  ^^  .^t®  corridor,  he  would  open  the  door 
^w-  ^  nourish  and  announce  the  name  of  the  street 
■Which  the  car  had  reached,  surprising  all  by  the 
V^^^^^I  °'.  streets  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
;^S„  ^®  -  "^  which  he  named  them.  When  his  pas- 
sengers were  slow  in  leaving  the  car,  and  a  street 
ThcL  ^£"®^V  known  to  be  frequented  by  one  of 
^^i?'*,*^^  ^'^"''^  ?P^  *^®  memory  of  the  delinquent 

with  the  suggestion:     "Miss  ,  get  out  here'"— a 

^''tT  w?«^,?^«°^  rendered  by  the  orSinary  conductor. 
hi«  Koil  "^  "^  '°^®'  patience  and  kindness  Tommy 
to  n,«nJ'/''  unconscious  teacher.  He  has  brought 
i   i^f/F  ^  '""^^-  reproach  for  their  ingratitude  and 

fife  a^  J^FT.'K'''''',  °^*»^n  con^mon^blessinls  of 
lire   as   well    as    an    inspiration    to   u«<e   arieh?  tvio 

fifrwith'^^L^^  '^"^^  P°^A^^-  by  the  contrast  of  hil 
life  with  their  own.  Who  can  ask  for  a  erpater 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  wor  d  than  thit'  If  his 
life  has  done  so  much  thus  far  surely  it  ik  not  in 
""o?  Tom^^i.''^  prepared  for  higher  le'^vicif     °*  ^" 

T  ?r=,  JS^/.?,  7°I^  '"  ^'°y^'  his  teacher,  Gustaf 
Lai^son,  of  that  department,  says-  ^<=>^i- 

Tommy    has    had    two    lessons    a   week    of   two 

work' has  ""hetn^f^  ""^'^  interesting  ^Iture  'of  his 
worK  has  been  his  spontaneous  creations     Twentv 

Skklng  wha?'h«  '^f  °"  ^^^  b/^"  ^"°^"  <i  him  for 
fSct  that  hf«  J?^-f^^®-^^^^-  ^""^  ^^  '^  a  noteworthy 
is  done  at  thi«  HS.*n'^'^'"°"?„^°'^  independent  work 
tf>  hfi^^  hi,^  i^".*^®-  He  will  not  allow  the  teacher 
to  help  him   In   the  least   when   he  is   working  on 

artipT^  t'h  Jr^^"""^;  P^^^^  y*^'-  he  has  made  hfrger 
terist  have"no^%^o^°^°';^'-  b'-'t .  his  patience  and  in- 
;^  oJfo.t  ^?^  flagged  m  spite  of  the  longer  road 
1.^0 ^^*^'"!?^"'^;  ^  ^  ^^«^  three  feet  long,  a  bread 
and  i"?«hi«°Lr,r^  different  pieces  Joined  tWther 
»^^.,^  ;t  ®  ^J'h  square  and  dowelled  joints  ar$ 
sSir^  productions  which  attest  his  ability  and  5 

"TWO    BOSTON    BOTS." 

The  following  stcry  of  "Two  Boston  Boys"  Is 
Tomtny  s  own  production,  and  was  profuselv  illus- 
trated by  pictures  of  his  own  conceiving,  cut  from 

yhii^.o^'i^.''^^  ^""^  pasted  on  a  black  background. 
This  Is  his  story  as  he  wrote  it: 

"Two  Boston  Boy:— The  Puritan  boy  of  1690.— The 
Boston  boy  of  lS99.-Boston  is  an  old  citv.  More 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Puritans  came 
across  the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  America 
They  built  a  town  on  three  hills  and  named  it 
Boston.    That  was  their  old  home  in  England 

■The  little  Puritan  boy  walked  through  grassy 
lanes  instead  of  streets.  He  drove  th<?  cows  to 
pasture  on  the  Common.  Washington-st  is  the  old 
crooked  cow-path.  There  was  a  high  beacon  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  a  windmill  on  Conp's  Hill.  The 
boys  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who  carried  letters 
from  town  to  town.  The  people  travelled  by  stage. 
The  only  ships  were  sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston  (town)  ■i'ere  good 
and  brave  it.  grew  to  be  a  big  citv.  T'&iR  are  five 
hundred   thousand  people  in  Boston  xim^ 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in  steanfi  and  elec- 
tric cars,  and  carriages  without  horses. 

"The  ma'l.and  telephone  and  telegraph  carry  our 
messages.  Steamboats  cross  the  ocean  In  a  week 
There  was  not  land  enough  for  all  the  jpeople  so 
more  land  was  made  in  the  harbor.  'IB^bld  Town 
Dock  is  part  of  the  Subway  now.  The^mtle  Puri- 
tan boy  would  And  everything  changed  except  the 
Common. 

"I  am  very  glad  the  little  Puritan  boy  came 
across  the  sea  from  England  to  live  in  Boston  in 
1690,  but  I  would  rather  be  the  Boston  boy  of  1899  " 

The  story  was  vsTitten  by  Tommy  in  the  Braille 
joint  characters  during  his  hours  of  play.  It  was 
read  by  him  from  his  own  manuscript  before  a 
large  audience,  and  the  table  upon  which  It  rested 
was  made  by  his  own  clever  hands. 
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Only  Blind  Girl  in  the  World 
Who  Leads  a  Choir. 
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MIB&    JxATHEIU  HSi    J.    DUGAN. 


I  ST.  JOHNSi^URT,  Vt.,  March  24— Miss 
Katherine  J.  Dugan  Is  probably  the  only 
blind  girl  in  the  world  who  leads  a 
church  choir.  For  weeks  past  the  big 
choir  of  St.  Aloysius  Church  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  has  been  under  the  directloa 
of  this  blind  musician,  but  its  first  publio 
appear?  nee  will  be  In  the  pretty  Cath- 
olic church  in  this  place  on  Easter  Sun- 
day morning   at   high  masa. 

iMiss  Dugan  received  her  education  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  graduating  from  that  institution 
with  honors  In  1898  and  later  from  post- 
graduate work  in  1899.  Miss  Dugan's 
parents   are  now  both   dead- 

The  blind  girl  is  well  known  In  St. 
Johnsbury  and  has  a  host  of  friends.  Her 
winning  ways  and  pretty  face  have  se- 
cured her  a  place  in  the  affections  of  all. 
To  a  Post  reporter  Miss  Dugan  told  of 
her  work  and  declared  that  she  could  see 
nothing    remarkable    In    It. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "I  use  the  wand 
and  direct  my  choir  the  same  as  any 
leader  v.'ould.  Of  course  my  music  Is  the 
exact  duplicate  of  that  the  choir  has,  with 
the  exception  that  mine  consists  of  raised 
characters  and  I  read  it  by  feofling  -with 
my  hands. 
I  "You  ask  if  my  work  is  not  very  hard. 
'  Well,  it  is  very  much  harder  for  my 
younger  chorifters  to  learn  their  -worit 
than  4tfed£8fc®S.'w 


She  said  that  the  work  of  blind  i>eople 
Is  not  as  remarkable  aa  many  people  think 
It.  She  declared  that  when  they  lose  their 
sight  thov  simply  make  use  of  the  eens* 
of  feeiing.  nnA  that  when  this  Is  practised 
it  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
scns<^.  '« 
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'UN  Home"  is  Freddy's  name  for 
the  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  has  Hved  for  years, 
often  answering  in  impromptu  rhymes 
when  challenged  in  conversation. 

'"I  like  to  sit  under  the  grapery 
Clad  in  Japanese  drapery," 

was  his  instant  reply  to  a  visitor,  who 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  indoors 
one  hot  day,  when  he  was  sitting  in  an 
arbor  overhung  by  grapevines.     Not 
one  of  the  attendants  supposed  he  had 
ever  heard  of   Oriental   fabrics.     He 
has  an  ardent  ad- 
miration for  a  boy 
named     Walter, 
and  once  when  told 
to    be    very    good 
and  amuse  himself, 
pleaded     in    trem- 
bling tone: 

"If  you'll  only  let  me 
play  with  Walter, 
Truly    then    I    will 
not  falter." 


Yet  Freddy  is 
only  one  among 
thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  present 
in  themselves 
problems        which 


must  be  solved  by  processes  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  intuitions  of 
philanthropy.  There  is  no  more  in- 
teresting phase  of  psychology  than 
that  of  the  development  of  a  low- 
grade,  feeble-minded  child  into  an  in- 
telHgent,  self-guiding  person,  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

It  was  as  an  "Experimental  School" 
that  the  first  state  institution  in  Amer- 
ica was  established  at  South  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  October,  1848,  "for 
teaching  and  training  idiotic  chil- 
dren," though  the  repulsive  adjective 
was  in  time  modified  and  it  is  now 


THE    FIRST    HOME    FOR    THE    FEEDLE-MINDED    AT    SOUTH    BOSTON. 


merely  called  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  _Feeble-Minded.  Be- 
fore this  period,  in  1818,  a  few  idiots 
had  been  received  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  out  of  pity  for 
their  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
first  known  attempt  to  educate  an  idiot 
in  France,  in  1800,  had  proved  futile. 
Not  until  Dr.  Seguin's  fame  as  an  in- 
structor of  idiots  began,  in  1837,  and 
his    "Treatise    on    Idiocy"   had    been 


crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  in 
1846,  was  serious  attention  bestowed 
upon  these  defective  persons. 

In  the  same  year,  1846,  on  motion 
of  Judge  Byington  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  a 
board  of  three  commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  number 
and  condition  of  idiots  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
was  made  chairman  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  in  his  first  report  (1847), 
which  became  so  famous  that  it  was 
translated   into   many  languages,   in- 


^^ 


SCHOOL    BUILDINGS   AT     THE    HOME   FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED   AT    WALTHAM. 


girls'  building. 


eluded  a  letter  from  Hon.  George 
Sumner  concerning  Dr.  Seguin's 
school  in  Paris.  This  famous  missive 
glowed  with  hope,  quoting  the  reply 
of  M.  Vallee,  teacher  at  Bicetre, 
France,  that  "patience  and  the  desire 
to  do  ^ood  are  all  that  is  necessary," 
and  stating  as  a  certainty  that  "the  re- 
flective power  exists  within  them 
(idiots)  and  may  be  awakened  by  a 
proper  system  of  instruction."  Like 
a  fresh  assurance  of  immortality  fell 

this  report  upon  the  transcendental- 
ism of  the  day  and  upon  the  hearts  of 
clergymen,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Gannett,  later  stood  reverently  in  the 
school  at  South  Boston  saying:  "The 
soul  then  never  dieth  except  sin  kill 
it."  "Say  rather,"  added  the  tran- 
scendentalist,  "that  God  is  in  every 
human  being." 

The  practical  result  of  the  letter  and 
the  report  was  the  annv:al  grant  by  the 
legislature — first  made  May  8,  1848, 
— of  $2,500  for  an  Experimental 
School,  with  a  board  of  trustees,  under 

the  care  of  Dr. 
Howe,  whose 
first  pupil  was  re- 
ceived in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Seguin 
came  from 
France,  organ- 
ized classes,  in- 
troduced his 
method  of  train- 
ing, and  aided  in 
establishing  sim- 
ilar schools  in 
other   states.     In 

July  a  private  in- 

stitution  for  idiots  was  opened  in  Never  did  Dr.  Howe  lose  faith  m 
Barre,  Massachusetts.  New  York,  :  his  two  working  principles:  (i)  that  a 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  followed  as  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  a  link 
pioneer  states  in  this  direction,  until  in  the  chain  of  common  schools,  the 
in  1874  seven  states  had  under  train-  last  indeed,  but  still  a  necessary  hnk, 
ing  over  one  thousand  pupils.  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  children  m 

the  state ;  and  (2)  that  such  a  "school 

should  not  be  converted  into  an 
asylum  for  incurables."  Before  he 
served  as  a  redeemer  of  idiots  these 
were  consigned  to  neglect  and  dete- 
rioration. Yet  only  thirty-two  out  of 
the  state's  one  thousand  two  hundred 


SCHOOLHOUSE     AND     GYMNASIUM 


were  sent  to  him ; 
and    though    the 
majority  of  those 
who   came    were 
too  old  for  much 
improvement,    he 
pleaded  for  their 
betterment     in 
words       which 
showed    the    ten- 
d  e  r  n  e  s  s     and 
strength     of     his 
well     reasoned 
faith  in  their  pos- 
sibilities.   He  be- 
came    personally 
responsible       for 


any  excess  of  cost  over  the  receipts, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  gave  up  the 
rooms  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  were  assigned  to  him  for  his 
own  family,  to  the  use  of  the  school 
until  it  was  removed  to  a  house  of  its 
own. 

Proudly  reads  Dr.  Howe's  last  re- 
port,   for    1875-76,    of   the    work    he 
began  twenty-nine  years  before.     "I 
examined  all  candidates,  engaged  all 
its      officers,     prescribed      diet     and 
regimen,  rules  and  regulations,  disci- 
pline and  exercise  in  the  school  and 
gymnasium,  and  made  all  the  exam- 
inations in  person.     I  also  travelled  a 
good    deal    in    search    of    pupils.     I 
visited  other  states  and  brought  before 
their  legislatures  the  plan  of  having 
their   idiotic    children    sent    to    our 
school,  proper  payment  therefor  be- 
ing provided.      I   incurred   consid- 
erable expense  in  all   this  without 
remuneration,  and  it  was  not  until 
about    seven 
years        ago 
that    I     con- 
sented to  re- 
ceive a  nom- 
inal      allow- 
ance for  my 
travel  ling 
and  personal 
expenses." 

Honored 
and  dear 
still  are  the 
names  of  the 
school  trus- 
tees and  officers,  those  of  George  B. 
Emerson,  Edward  Jarvis,  Stephen 
Fairbanks  and  Samuel  Eliot.  For 
twenty-one  years  Dr.  Eliot  was  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees,  giving  to  the 
school  richly  of  his  time  and  wisdom, 
a  large  part  of  its  growth  having  been 
due  to  his  labors  on  its  behalf.  In 
1855  additional  funds  were  given  by 
the  state  and  private  friends,  and  a 
larger  and  more  commodious  build- 
ing was  erected,  the  public  bene- 
ficiaries and  the  private  pupils  re- 
maining in  it  on  the  same  terms  as  be- 
fore. 
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THE    HOSPITAL 


THE    FARMHOUSE. 

In  1891  the 
work  of  mov- 
the  school 
by  detach- 
ments to  Wal- 
tham  began,  as 
the  necessity 
for  country  life  as  well  as  for 
larger  accommodations  became  more 
apparent.  Yet  the  ninety-two  acres 
have  already  become  insufficient  for 
farm  work  and  buildings,  since 
with  increasing  yearly  force  the 
questions  press:  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  adult  feeble-minded? 
Shall  they  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
world  to  multiply  their  kind,  or  shall 
they  be  perpetually  housed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  state  ?  Where  shall  the 
danger  line  be  drawn  below  which  a 
feeble-minded  person  is  a  public 
menace?    How  far  shall  their  educa- 


BOYS    AT    WORK. 
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THE     DINING     ROOM. 


tion  extend?  When  a  mother  has  the 
right  to  refuse  to  commit  to  the  school 
her  defective  daughter,  lest  it  disgrace 
the  family,  and  then  a  few  years  later 
brings  her  child  there  for  perpetual 
custody  because  she  is  the  mother  of 
three  illegitimate  children  supported 
in  three  ahiishouses  in  three  dififerent 
towns  at  public  expense,  has  the  pub- 


lic   no    rights    in    the    matter, — is    it 
purely  an  individual  question? 

In  actual  practice,  few  of  the  adult 
inmates  are  discharged,  and  those 
who  do  leave,  capable  of  self-support 
and  self-management  after  careful 
training,  are  generally  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  But  the  number  of 
yovmg  children  seeking  admission  is 


THE     PLAY     ROOM. 
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steadily  increasing",  so  that  the  state  is 
still  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  some  adequate  perma- 
nent shelter  for  its  feeble-minded, 
which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  school ;  else  the  edu- 
cational plan  will  be  merged  in  that 
of  a  charitable  asylum, — which,  how- 
ever, many  experts  believe  should  be 
the  outcome  of  the  original  school 
plan. 

No  one  is  better  fitted  to  cope  with 


the  school,  at  once  the  most  pathetic 
and  inspiring,  is  furnished  at  the  hours 
for  meals.  First  to  enter  the  dining 
room  are  the  shambling,  shuffling, 
big,  stupid,  weak  children — that  is, 
men  and  women.  The  stronger 
among  them  push  the  paralytic  in 
their  wheeled  chairs,  guide  the  epilep- 
tic or  carry  the  deformed,  puny  ones 
to  their  high  seats.  Gently  is  borne 
the  long  basket  in  which  lies  a  boy 
who  never  sits  up,  the  children  vying 

with  one  an- 
other in  the 
care  with  which 
they  drop  the 
food  into  his 
mouth.  Then 
come  the  stal- 
wart pupils,  who 
use  bibs  and  eat 


ii 


these  difficul- 
ties than  the 
present  super- 
intendent. Dr. 
Walter  E. 
Fernald,  who 
assumed 
charge  in 
1887.  He  is 
ably  seconded 
in  all  he  does 
by  the  ma- 
trons, clerks 
and  teachers, 
who  have  un- 


KINDERGARTEN    EXERCISES. 


usual    originality,    patience    and    wis-      ofif  stout  crockery ;  and  then  the  well 
dom.     In  October,  1899,  Dr.  George      bred   (all  is   comparative),   who   have 


G.  Tarbell,  who  at  one  time  had 
been  assistant  superintendent,  and 
upon  his  resignation  of  that  office  had 
yet  remained  for  years  as  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  trustees,  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  board,  a  most 
worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Eliot,  who 
died  the  previous  year. 

Perhaps   the   best   general   view   of 


napkins  and  knives  and  forks  instead 
of  spoons.  Almost  every  table  has  its 
flowers,  gathered  by  the  children. 
Bad  manners  are  considered  by  all  as 
a  public  disgrace,  and  the  code  of 
awkward  politeness  is  strengthened  by 
the  mutual  tenderness  with  which  it  is 
observed,  for  the  feeble-minded 
eagerly  protect  each  other. 


\^0 


More  apparent  still  is  this  tender- 
ness in  the  large,  well-lighted  play 
rooms,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
In  the  latter  sits  in  her  wheeled  chair 
a  young  woman,  to  whom  Waltham 
is  "as  good  as  heaven,"  for  she  has 


fective  one  soothe  the  irritated  chil- 
dren, and  they  become  quiet  or  sleepy 
under  the  magnetism  of  her  afifection. 
Up  and  down  the  floor  is  drawn  a 
block  of  wood,  on  which  sit  those  tak- 
ing an  imaginary  drive.  Others  push 
about  circular  high  stools  like  cages, 
in  which  are  placed  the  bandy-legged, 
who  thus  learn  to  stand.  Like  the 
chorus  of  a  miniature  race-course 
sound  the  ejaculations  of  the  healthier 
ones  to  their  feebler  companions: 
"Go  it!"  "Don't  be  busted!"  "Bully!" 
— and  in  a  few  months  the  weaklings 
of  five  to  ten  years  can  walk  instead  of 
crawling,  cheered  by  the  praise  of 
their  comrades. 


been  sent  back  and  forth 
from  town  and  state  in- 
.stitutions  as  belonging 
nowhere  until  sheltered 
here,  where  she  has  her 
heart's  desire  in  caring 
for  babies.  One  rests 
on  her  soft  shoulders, 
another  lies  on  her 
broad  lap,  while  a  third 
is  cuddled  upon  the  floor 
close  to  her  chair,  so  that  she  can  pet 
it  all  day  long.  iWhen  there  is  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  room  the  attendant 
pushes  her  chair  towards  the  scuffliers, 
and  somehow  the  loving  touch  and 
mumbling  words   of  this   happy   de- 


There  is  no  need  of  other  play- 
things than  dolls  for  this  grade  of  de- 
fective children.  To  see  the  older 
women,  still  more  the  men,  hugging 
their  dolls  with  a  fervor  that  quiets 
their  feelings,  murmuring  to  them  as  if 
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they  were  human,  or  punishing-  them 
as  they  themselves  have  been  cor- 
rected,—shows  what  is  meant  by  po- 
tential fatherhood  and  motherhood. 
One  rag  doll  had  its  hands  tied  behind 
its  back  because  its  owner  had  had 
hers  treated  in  the  same  way  in  order 
that  she  need  not  stick  pins  into  her 


companions ;  but  seldom  is  such  a 
penaltv  inflicted  upon  either  doll  or 
child.  ' 

On  all  but  very  stormy  days  the 
inmates,  young  and  old,  are  out  of 
doors  in  squads  under  the  charge  of 
attendants.  Each  division  has  its  own 
grove.     Many  db  nothing  save  exist 
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happiTy.  Cleanliness  is  an  acquired 
art ;  once  gained,  the  child's  vanity  is 
aroused,  and  smooth  hair,  ribbons  and 
collars  become  greater  incentives  to 
good  behavior  than  books,  while  a 
Ijelt  with  a  buckle  is  equal  to  a 
diploma  in  its  effect. 

The  various  houses  in  which  the 
children  live,  at  a  cost,  including 
tuition,  of  three  dollars  and  twenty- 
two  cents  a  week,  are  grouped 
around  the  central  administration 
building,  where  Dr.  Fernald  resides 
with  his  family.  The  many  houses 
permit  classification  and  separation  of 
the  pupils  according  to  their  age  and 
condition.  The  brighter  boys  and 
girls  are  by  themselves.  At  the  north 
building  are  one  hundred  and  eleven 
grown  men  of  the  custodial  class,  who 
must  be  cared  for  like  children.  At 
the  farmhouse  are  the  few  helpful, 
trusted  workers.  In  still  another 
dormitory  are  the  boys  under  twelve 
years  of  age^and  women  and  girls  of 
feeble  intelligence  and  un- 
tidy ways.  In  the  school 
classes  proper  there  are 
about  one  hundred  and  ten 
pupils ;  in  the  kindergarten 
and  practical  training 
classes  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  But  all 
the  other  inmates  are  also 
to  be  trained,  or  at  least 
protected,   for   the   sake   of 


the  state,  if  not  for  their  own  sake! 
Therefore  household  and  outdoor  oc- 
cupations are  essential. 

In  the  laundry,  which  is  as  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  manual  training  as  in 
cleanliness,  all  the  girls  who  are  capa- 
ble of  making  any  exertion  work  in 
turn.  Ruby  was  one  of  this  number, 
so  fat,  heavy  and  sluggish  when  she 
was  first  received  at  the  West  Building 
that  she  waddled  rather  than  walked. 
At  the  end  of  many  months  she  knew 
how  to  be  cleanly  and  happy.  Then 
the  matron  said:  "She  is  still  too  fat 
and  too  weak  to  work  hard,  but  she 
must  do  something ;  let  her  fold  towels 
in  the  laundry."  For  six  months  did 
Ruby  try  to  fold  a  towel  in  halves, 
and  then,  one  morning,  with  face  J 
growing  paler  and  eyes  brighter, 
slowly,  painfully,  awkwardly,  she 
brought  the  four  corners  together 
with  an  expression  of  rapture  on  her 
countenance  which  transfigured  it, 
and  would  have  fallen  fainting  if  the 
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futile  to  expect  the  low-grade  feeble- 
minded to  go  through  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive Swedish  exercises  merely  at 
the  spoken  word  of  command.  The 
physical  exercises  at  Waltham  have 
iDcen  specially  arranged  by  Dr. 
Fernald  as  schedules  of  movements 
required  in  the  doing  of  common 
In  this  way  gymnastic  exer- 


niatron  had  not  caught  her.  That  ef- 
fort was  to  Ruby  the  victorious  cul- 
mination of  the  hardest  physical  and 
intellectual  struggles  she  had  ever 
made.  Six  months  later  she  was  in 
the  sewing  room,  darning  stockings, 
and  to-day,  carefully  guarded  in  her 
mother's  house,  helps  in  the  house- 
work, useful  and  contented. 

In  the  gymnasium  the  first  attempts 
of  the  children  at  conscious  physical 
self-culture  are  very  crude,  as  they 
learn  to  walk  without  shuffling,  to  the 
uneven  beating  of  a  drum,  struck  by 
one  of  themselves.  Here  also  they 
take  their  first  lessons  in  patriotism 
by  carrying  a  flag,  honor  forbidding 
its  being  dragged  upon  the  floor.  The 
athletes  of  the  "Gym"  straighten  the 
arms  and  legs  of  their  feebler  class- 
mates, outwards  and  downwards,  and 
with  sudden  thrusts  poke  at  the  chins 
and  heads  of  the  lazy  who  will  not 
look  up.  As  a  lesson  in  self-control,  a 
halt  is  quickly  called,  when  all  sit  still 
with  folded  arms  for  a  few  moments. 
Strongly  accented  music  stimulates 
their    dormant    energies,    since    it    is 


cise  subserves 
sense  train- 
ing, as  the 
child  gains 
the  will  to  do. 
Any  given 
exercise  is 
short  in  time, 
d  e  fi  n  i  t  e  in 
execution, 

performed  first  by  the  teachers,  then 
imitated  by  the  class,  vmtil  at  last,  by 
unwearied  training,  many  of  the 
children  are  able  to  execute  the 
orders  when  only  spoken.  But  one 
must  have  faith  in  the  value  of  such 
gymnastic  training  to  make  it  of  real 
value  to  the  most  unintelligent. 
The  hospital  is  plain  and  comfort- 
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able,  as  are  all  the  buildings.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  children's  recog- 
nition of  death  as  something  natural 
and  to  be  expected,  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  looks  forward  to  it  for  him- 
self. .     ,  r        xt. 

In  the  three  big  kitchens  for  the 
buildings  the  children  shell  peas,  pare 
potatoes,  wash  dishes,  and  do  simple 
cooking.  Here  as  in  the  laundry  there 
are  matches  in  skill  and  swiftness.  An 
ironing  match  often  furnishes  an 
evening's  entertainment. 

Long  before  the  children  are  ready 
to  enter  even  the  kindergarten,  they 


the  barnvard  and  to  cluck  and  crow. 
Toy  kitchen  stoves  and  tea  sets  fur- 
nish a  dolls'  tea  party,  imparting 
knowledge  of  the  names  and  purposes 
of  evervday  objects.  Such  exercises 
would  be  needless  for  normal  children 
of  ten  years,  the  average  age  of  those 

in  this  class. 

The  recognition  of  different  pieces 
of  M^ood  bv  their  shapes  constitutes 
an  advanced  lesson.  The  instructor 
holds  up  a  longitudinal  bit,  and  with 
a  seraphic  grin  and  a  chuckle  of  de- 
lio-ht,  a  boy  matches  it  from  the  pile 
Ivlng  on  the  table,  while  another  child 
■      "  tries  to  make  a 

square  piece  fit 
a  circular  one, 
a  n  d  becomes 
wo  fully  dis- 
turbed thereat, 
— a  hopeful 
sign.  "When 
do       you       see 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  SEWING  ROOM  AND  LAUNDRY. 


are  practised  in  sense  training  m  the 
classrooms  of  the  dormitories.  From 
a  glass  case  fiUed  with  toys  the  teacher 
takes  out  a  miniature  hen.  "Have 
you  any  feet?"  she  asks  of  the  gaping, 
wondering  group  before  her.  Most 
of  them  do  not  know.  "What  do  you 
eat  with?"  she  next  inquires.  Then 
they  know ;  and  she  talks  about  the 
hen's  bill,  its  eggs  and  chickens,  as  her 
pupils  learn  to  recognize  pictures  of 


stars?"   is     asked,    as     a 
piece    of    wood    is    held 


star-shaped 
up.  Often 
it  is  two  or  three  months  before 
there  is  any  comprehension  of  this 
question.  An  unusually  bright  boy, 
when  asked  to  find  a  ball  like  the  one 
shown  him,  found  its  double  on  a 
dumb-bell. 

Earlier  than  all  this  teaching  and  its 
accompanying  moral  lessons  is  the 
hand  training.     "Put  your  hands  to- 
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gether;  put  your  fingers  in  and  out; 
put  hands  in  a  circle ;  clap  them ;  put 
up  thumb ;  close  other  fingers ;  open 
them;  wiggle  them!"  This  last  they 
love  to  do.  For  each  of  these  simple 
exercises  the  teacher  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  takes  the  flabby,  nerveless 
hands  of  each  child  in  her  own  and 
goes  through  these  manoeuvres  of 
progress  with  them.  When  the  hands 
are  partially  trained,  the  members  of 
the  class  are  taught  to  pick  up  pins 
from  the  floor.  It  is  as  if  hippopotami 
were  trying.  Then  they  wind  string 
from  one  ball  to  another,  and  put  little 
sticks  into  a  board  pierced  with  holes, 
— both  being  difficult  feats  to  accom- 
plish. They  learn  to  recognize  ob- 
jects enclosed  in  a  bag  by  feeling  their 
shape,  and  to  tell  the  differences  in 
sound  between  tin  trumpets,  reed 
pipes,  etc.  They  acquire  a  sense  of 
taste  and  smell  through  spices  and 
bottles  of  various  liquids. 

This  long  fundamental  training  of 
the  senses,  united  with  physical  exer- 
cises, yields  better  results  than  could 
be  obtained  by  any  other  method,  as 
the  children  slowly  realize  that  there 
is  a  purpose  in  all  that  Dr.  Fernald 
directs  them  to  do.  Their  relation  to 
him  is  so  personal,  that  the  old  man  of 
seventy,  the  middle-aged  and  the 
puny  toddlers  alike  feel  that  they 
owe  him  love  and  obedience. 

His  underlying  motive  of  utility  in 
all  his  teaching  is  strikingly  shown  by 
such  a  simple  operation  as  the  lacing 
of  a  boot.  Instead  of  having  it  taught 
theoretically  on  two  perforated,  up- 
right pieces  of  wood,  as  in  Sweden, 
the  Waltham  children  learn  on  a  real 
boot,  often  on  one  worn  by  a  fellow 
pupil.  The  art  of  buttoning  and  un- 
buttoning, however,  is  acquired  on 
strips  of  cloth,  and  then  transferred  to 
each  other's  garments.  It  is  all  slow 
work,  demanding  energy  and  anima- 
tion from  the  teachers,  who  must  not 
merely  hold,  but  create  attention 
in  the  children,  by  a  brisk  manner 
and  clear  voice.  No  wonder  they 
are  weary  as  each  class  leaves 
them   in   squirming  lines,   the  mem- 


bers helping  each  other  out  of  the 
room. 

The  personal  duties  of  daily  life,  just 
because  they  are  necessary,  are  also 
taught  as  educational.  There  is  a 
toilet  class,  a  bed-making  class,  a  sew- 
ing class.  The  color  sense  too  must 
be  trained,  since  the  feeble-minded 
are  often  color  blind.  One  boy  drew 
a  lobster  in  blue  crayon;  another 
sketched  asparagus  in  brown  chalk. 

In  the  kindergarten  itself  the  occu- 
pations and  games  are  largely  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  nature  of  the  children. 
Pet  animals,  birds,  toys  of  all  kinds, 
especially  wagons  and  carriages,  are 
employed  as  instruments.  A  hack  is 
the  "funeral  wagon."  It  follows  nat- 
urally that  at  Waltham  there  is  not 
such  a  marked  division  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school 
as  among  normal  children.  .  No- 
where also  is  a  teacher  more  fre'e  to 
follow  her  own  wise  devices ;  there- 
fore with  each  step  gained,  both  pupil 
and  instructor  have  the  joyful  sense  of 
victory. 

Notwithstanding  queer  bits  of  oh- 
tuseness,  the  grown-up  children  of 
the  primary  grade  are  very  bright  in 
seeing  words  in  disconnected  letters 
written  on  the  blackboard:  h  c  t  a  c  is 
quickly  resolved  into  catch.  They 
learn  the  days  of  the  week  by  pictures 
drawn  against  their  names.  Sunday 
has  a  church,  Monday  a  wash-tub, 
Tuesday  a  flatiron,  Wednesday  a  loaf 
of  bread.  So  far  the  children  agree; 
but  the  other  days  are  indeterminate 
periods  divided  between  pies,  sweep- 
ing and  marketing.  Paper  folding  is 
very  significant;  dexterity  in  imita- 
tion is  easy  compared  with  memory 
of  how  to  fold  the  paper.  If  a  child 
can  recall  the  order  of  the  creases,  she 
is  considered  intellectual  and  will 
make  rapid  progress  in  her  drawing. 
But  here  again  curious  freaks  are 
seen.  A  certain  boy  sees  upside 
down.  Drawing  correctly,  he  yet  be- 
gins at  the  bottom  of  a  leaf  or  at  the 
outside  of  a  spiral.  In  spelling,  he 
puts  the  correct  letters  upside  down ; 
in    arithmetic,    he    gives     the     right 
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answer,  but  reverses  the  number;  19 
is  written  91. 

The  children  are  passionately  fond 
of  making  collections  of  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  etc.,  handling  the  crea- 
tures with  tenderness  and  studying 
their  habits.  To  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  feeding  the  animals  in  the 
"Zoo"  is  high  honor.  In  the  gram- 
mar class  the  pupils  seem  very  much 
like  other  children,  savinsr  the  dififer- 
ence  in  age  and  their  evident  pains- 
taking, which,  with  all  that  is  angu- 
lar and  awkward,  is  still  sincere. 
They  have  some  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent events.  When  some  of  them  were 
asked  why  they  liked  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  one  fellow  answered:  "Cause 
a  silver  dollar  is  worth  only  fifty-three 
cents,  and  lots  of  'em  would  weigh 
down  my  pocket  so  I  couldn't  get 
round." 

On  their  entrance  to  the  grammar 
class  the  problem  of  their  future  edu- 
cation has  narrowed  itself  to  a  definite 
point,  the  utilizing  of  their  so-called 
intellectual  education  in  industrial 
ways ;  for  it  is  cruel  as  well  as  foolish 
to  lead  them  into  departments  of 
knowledge  which  will  develop  them 
in  a  one-sided  manner.  A  boy  with  a 
phenomenal  memory  may  have  no 
moral  sense ;  a  girl  who  computes  fig- 
ures quickly  in  her  head  may  be  in- 
capable of  self-respect.  The  industrial 
training  begun  by  hand,  sense  and  ob- 
ject training,  by  drawing  by  the  eye, 
not  alone  by  rule  and  compass,  is  still 
further  developed  by  sloyd.  After  the 
half  day  of  school  work  the  pupils  pass 
into  the  workshops  and  learn  cob- 
bling, brush-making,  carpentering 
and  house  painting.  Not  long  ago  the 
boys  themselves  used  several  hundred 
pounds  of  white  lead  in  painting  the 
inside  of  all  the  houses,  besides  doing 
the  varnishing  of  the  woodwork. 
They  assist  in  bricklaying  and  mason 
work,  and  are  fair  farmers.  These 
outdoor  occupations  include  the  train- 
ing of  the  lowest  grades  of  the  defec- 
tive persons,  who  dig  ditches  and 
make  roads,  or  are  saved  from 
paroxysms  of  excitement  by  carrying 

stones  from  one  pile  to  another  and 
back,  or  by  walking  on  a  circular 
track.  They  are  as  eager  about  this 
as  if  their  labor  were  useful  to  others. 
The  inert  among  them  sit  between  the 
potato  hills,  picking  off  potato  bugs  as 
happily  as  if  they  were  berrying. 

The  previous  school  education  has 
fitted  the  higher  grade  inmates  for 
manual  work  in  the  same  way,  if  one 
may  compare  small  things  with  great, 
that  the  four  years  at  Harvard  helps  its 
graduates  as  they  become  business 
men.  Only  on  this  ground  can  the 
education  of  the  feeble-minded  be- 
yond the  rudiments  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  be  justified.  If 
their  intellectual  training  is  carried 
too  far,  they  become  unhappy  doing 
manual  work ;  while  if  not  carried  far 
enough,  they  cannot  get  the  most  out 
of  their  later  industrial  work,  and  re- 
gard it  as  beneath  their  dignity.  As 
Waltham  accommodates  but  ten  per 
cent  of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  state, 
a  disproportionate  part  of  the  expense 
should    not    be    bestowed    upon     the 


higher  book  education  of  a"  few,  for 
with  all  the  progress  that  might  be 
made  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  in- 
mates can  ever  exercise  independent 
judgment  or  spend  money  wisely. 

To  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Fernald's  wisdom  and 'sympathy 
in  caring  for  the  children,  young  and 
old,  one  should  see  them  at  their 
games.  All  the  legal  holidays  are 
joyously  observed,  and  every  pretext 
for  special  occasions  is  eagerly  seized. 
Last  Halloween,  as  most  of  them 
gathered  in  the  gymnasium  for 
games,  the  thought  that  they  were 
feeble-minded  would  hardly  have  oc- 
curred to  a  careless  observer.  With 
full  tumblers  of  water,  they  ran  round 
the  hall,  vying  with  one  another  in 
having  the  fullest  glass  at  the  end  of 
the  race.  "Wabbling  tumblers"  they 
called  it.  They  tried  to  bite  apples 
floating  in  a  pan  of  water  or  dangling 
from  a  pole,  or,  blindfolded,  to  feed 
each  other  from  a  saucer  of  sugar 
held  between  them;  and  when  the 
sugar  ran  down  each  other's  necks  in- 
stead of  into  their  mouths,  how  they 
shouted!  A  race  in  winding  up 
strings  showed  their  insensibility  to 
pain,  the  cords  cutting  into  the  flesh, 
so  tightly  and  swiftly  were  they  wound 
round  their  hands  in  their  excitement. 

On  Fourth  of  July,  the  day  begins 
early  with  the  "Horribles"  procession, 
arranged  by  themselves.  All  lunch 
out  of  doors,  each  ward  having  its  lo- 
cation indicated  by  flags.  They  run 
sack  and  pig  races,  and  close  the  day 
with  fireworks.  None  but  their 
guardians  are  tired. 

Christmas  is  less  noisy,  but  gayer. 
Each  one  has  gifts  from  the  tree,  sup- 
plied by  home  friends  or  the  school. 
A  little  play  or  concert  is  given,  or 
pieces  are  spoken  or  carols  sung.  As 
at  meal  times,  one  then  sees  the  sad- 
ness and  affection,  the  hopefulness, 
patience  and  dignity  of  the  school. 
Grotesque  is  not  the  epithet  for  these 
unfortunates.  In  comes  the  old  man 
of  the  school,  wrapped  as  if  he  were  a 
bundle,  the  cripples  on  crutches,  the 
paralytic  in  baskets,  the  repulsive- 
faced  and  those  with  the  yearning 
gaze  of  womanhood  and  manhood.  If 
the  sight  makes  one's  heart  ache,  it 
also  holds  out  promise  of  redemption. 
There  is  neither  confvision  nor  rough- 
ness in  the  crowd  as  Santa  Claus  ap- 
pears, but  there  are  hearty  laughs, 
feeble  ejaculations  and  travesties  of 
smiles.  The  appropriateness  of  the 
gifts  shows  the  personal  consideration 
given  to  each  inmate.  Normal  chil- 
dren, educated  up  to  toy  machinery, 
and  girls  who  crave  the  luxuries  of  a 
doll's  wardrobe,  would  not  care  for 
the  rag  babies,  the  iron  toys,  the  sus- 
penders, cravats  and  neckties  which 
these  children  value. 

On  the  ward  attendants,  who  seem 
actuated  alone  by  the  desire  of  loving 
service,  falls  the  physical  care  of  these 
inmates,  more  repellent  in  many  ways 
than  the  insane.  Generally  on  their 
first  arrival,  the  children  are  flabby 
and  poorly  fed,  owing  to  home  igno- 
rance more  than  to  poverty.  The  odor 
peculiar  to  them  is  due  to  want  of 
cleanliness,  long  months  of  care  being 


necessary  to  destroy  it,  while  decayed 
teeth  are  extracted, — which  they  deem 
a  special  privilege,  enjoying  it  as 
others  do  gymnastics. 

Though  the  two  thousandth  patient 
since  the  school  was  incorporated  was 
received  October  13,  1899,  only  thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  those  applying  for  ad- 
mission in  1898  could  enter.  Yet  the 
number  of  applicants  will  doubtless 
increase,  for  town  authorities,  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  custodial  care  for 
defectives,  are  more  and  more  willing 
to  pay  the  board  of  such  persons  to  an 
institution. 

Therefore  in  order  to  have  a  perma- 
nent home  for  graduates,  trained,  but 
not  capable  of  being  at  large,  and  still 
too  old  for  school  life,  and  also  to  be 
able  to  receive  a  larger  per  cent  of  ap- 
plicants at  Waltham,  the  trustees  of 
the  school  have  lately  bought  some 
two  thousand  acres  at  Templetoi'_, 
Massachusetts,  where  Beaver  Brook 
runs  through  the  land  and  where  one 
of  its  hills  has  been  gratefully  called 
Eliot  Hill.  Several  cottages  are  to  be 
built,  that  these  grown-up  children 
may  live  in  families ;  the  rough  land  is 
to  be  redeemed,  and  the  good  farming 
land  to  be  cultivated. 

Yet  with  all  this  outlook  into  larger 
space,    the    problem    remains,    what 
should  be  the  future  of  a  school  for 
the.  feeble-minded?      In    1896    there 
were  ninety-five  thousand  such  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.     Has  the 
state  a  right  to  confine  them  as  it  does 
Its     criminals,     though     the     feeble- 
minded are  usually  the  sufiferers  for 
others'   wrongdoing,   rather   than    for 
their  own  ?    Unless  this  right  is  con- 
ceded, they  will  marry  or  bear  children 
outside  of  marriage,— in   either  case 
inflictmg  upon  the  state  the  growing 
burden  of  the  neurotic,  epileptic,  in- 
sane and  criminal ;  for  all  the  various 
phases  of  abnormality  can   begin  in 
feeble-mindedness.     Even  if  the  esti- 
mate of  eighty  per  cent   as   that  in 
which     mental     deficiency     descends 
from  parent  to  child  is  an  over-esti- 
mate,  the  per  cent  is  vastly  higher 
than  m  any  other  cases.    Moreover,  it 

has  already  been  proved  beyond  dis- 
pute that  "a  large  per  cent  of  all  the 
illegitimacy  occurring  in  the  country 
is  to  be  charged  to  those  whose 
mental  condition  makes  them  partially 
or  totally  irresponsible  for  the  evils 
which  they  produce." 

Certainly  on  any  such  reckoning  the 
state  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
prevention  of  the  further  increase  of 
the  evil.  If,  therefore,  a  child  is  once 
committed  to  Waltham,  shall  it  re- 
main there  as  long  as  it  lives,  passing 
from  one  department  to  another? 
Shall  the  state  consider  as  its  bene- 
ficiaries all  those  committed  there,  be- 
cause they  are  under  its  authority? 
Has  a  parent  no  right  to  retain  a  child 
in  his  home  if  he  guarantees  to  the 
state   that   no   evil   shall   be   inflicted 


upon  the  public  through  its  existence? 
These  are  the  questions  pressing  for 
settlement  as  the  conviction  grows 
that,  since  the  state  is  ever  trustee  to 
the  future,  it  should  assume  the  per- 
petual care  and  custody  of  the  feeble- 
minded, parents  contributing  to  their 
support  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
and  a  board  of  experts  rendering  de- 
cision in  each  case  as  to  the  degree  of 
defectiveness  which  should  justify 
such  retention.  That  the  years  of 
those  so  restrained  can  be  made  use- 
ful and  happy  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  the  daily  life  at  Waltham, 
since  on  the  colony  plan,  adopted 
there  and  elsewhere,  tenderness  and 
self-control  are  engendered,  which 
largely  atone  for  the  deprivation  of 
outward  liberty. 


BLIND    PUPILS    AT    A    RECITAL. 
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Thirty  From  the  Perkins  Institution 
Hear  a  Famous  Pianist. 

About  30  pupils  from  both  departments 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
attended  the  de  Pachmann  recital  In 
Music  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
pupils  were  selected  from  the  upper 
classes,  15  from  each  department,  and 
were  accompanied  by  Mr  Jones,  princi- 
pal or  the  boys'  department;  Miss  Wil- 
bour  and  Mr  Giardiner,  music  teachers. 

Mr  Anagnos,  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion, started  yesterday  for  an  extended 
trip  to  Greece  and  Italy.  He  will  also 
visit  Paris  in  August  to  attend  the  in- 
ternational congress  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mr  Anagnos  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  this  conKress. 
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A  DEAF,  DUMB  AND 
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TOMMY  STRINGER 


The   Remarl^able  Story   of 

Tommy  Stringer,   Who 

Was  round  by  Helen 

Keller. 
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CAME  TO  THIS  CITY  TO-DAY 


There  arrived  in  this  city  to-day  a  little 

:boy  whose  threefold  affliction,  followed  by 

I  his    remarkable    educational    progress,    has 

made  his  story  known  on  two  continents. 

Tommy  Stringer  Is  the  boy's  name,  and  ho 

reached  Philadelphia  to-day   from   Boston,' 

'where  he  Is  an  Inmate  of  the  Kindergarten 

for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    He  Is 

accompanied  by  his  teacher.  Miss  Helen  S. 

-Conley,  and  he  is  to  spend  a  week  In  this 

city  visiting  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  at  Wyn- 

cote.     While    in    this    city    he    will    appear 

twice    In    public— to-morrow    afternoon    at 

•  the  Gaston  Presbytertan  Church,  Eleventh 

street  and  Lehigh  avenue,   and  to-morrow 

evening     at     the     Wyncote     Presbyterian 

Church. 

The  little  boy's  story  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale.  He  was  born  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, In  tlxe  town  of  Washington,  thirteen 
years  ago.  .  In  Infancy  he  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  spinal  meningitis,  which  deprived 
him  of  sight  and  hearing.  About  the  same 
time  his  mother  died,  and  his  father,  unwill- 
ing to  be  encumbered  with  the  care  of 
such  a  helpless  infant,  basely  deserted  the 
child. 


Tom  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Alle- 
gheny, remaining  there  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  a  problem  to  the  hospital  adthorltlcs, 

'  for  he  was  in  due  time  cured  of  his  Ill- 
ness.    Physically   he   was   well    except   for 

■  his  double  affliction.  What  to  do  with  the 
child  was  a  puzzling  question.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  no  institution  to  receive  him.  He 
was  not  taken  to  a  blind  asylum  because 

^he  was  deaf.  An  Institution  for  the  deaf 
could  not  have  him  because  he  was  blind. 
So  he  remained  in  the  hospital,  a  mass  of 
living  clay,  knowing  less  than  the  least  of 

[  all  animals. 

There  was  absolutely  no  approach  to  his 
Intellect.  He  did  not  know  that  the  world 
was  bigger  than  the  sides  of  his  crib.  He 
only    knew    that    through     the     blackness 

;  something  ministered  to  his  physical  needs. 

i  Night  became  day  for  him  because  of  the 
special  attentions  of  a  night  nurse.  Thus 
he  spent  the  hours  of  daylight  in  sleep,  and 
the  hours  of  the  night  in  wakefulness. 
When  he  was  taken  to  Boston  one  of  the 
first  difficulties  was  that  of  reversing  hla_ 
order  of  the  day.  . 

The  story  of  his  rescue  from  this  plight 
Is  a  beautiful  and  yet  pathetic  one.  Helen 
Keller,  herself  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and 
then  but  a  child  of  ten  years,  heard  the 
story  of  this  blind  and  deaf  boy  In  far-off 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and,  though  It  was 

vr.ot  known,  of  course,  whether  he  had  any 
mtelllgencfi  or  not,  she  felt  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  teach  him  as  she 
had  been  taught.  She  could  best  realize 
the  fearful  blackness,  the  unspeakable 
prison,  m  which  he  dwelt,  *oj;  ^ad  ^^^  ."'!! 
herself  been  rescued  from  It  but  a.  rew 
years  before?  So  Helen  denied  herself  the 
darling  luxuries  of  a  child's  heart-candy. 
Boda  water.  Ice  cream,  and  such  like- tnai 
she  might  save  her  pennies  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses   of    little    Tommy    to    Boston.     Tno 


\^^ 


h 


letters    that   Helen   wrote    at    this    time    to  , 
her   friends   are   surpassingly   beautiful    In 
their  simple  eloQuence,  as  she  pleaded  for 
the  little  boy  who  awaited  th«  dawning  of 
a  great  light. 

About  this  time  Helen's  dog  Lionel  was 
killed  bv  a  stupid  policeman,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  foreign  ! 
lands  offers  of  a  "new  dog  or  of  money  to 
purchase,  one  poured  in  upon  her.  Even  a 
member  of  the  British  royal  family  wrote 
to  her,  offering  to  replace  the  dog.  To  each 
of  these  friends  Helen  replied  that  she  did 
not  care  for  another  dog.  No  other  could 
take  the  place  of  Lionel.  But  if  her 
friends  wished,  she  would  be  very  glad  to 
receive  any  money  as  a  gift  to  little  Tommy 
Stringer.  Thus  she  eloquently  presented 
the  case  of  Tommy  far  and  wide,  and, 
largely  through  her  instrumentality,  he  was 
taken  to  Boston,  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  an  adjvinct  of  the  fa- 
mous Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  Laura  Bridgman  was  educated.  He 
has  since  been  maintained  by  gifts  of  char- 
itable persons. 

Tommy  was  at  this  time  five  years  old. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  loose  garment,  and 
was  scarcely  able  to  stand  upright.  His 
mode  of  travelling  was  on  ail  fours,  moving 
backwards  that  he  might  not  bump  his 
head.  He  was  a  fierce  and  passionate  little 
animal,  and  apparently  savage  in  his  dis- 
position. He  was  a  mere  body;  his  soul  had 
not  yet  been  revealed.  His  face  was  a 
blank,  and  his  posture,  even  when  stand- 
ing, was  one  of  fear  and  uncertainty.  Then 
began  the  long,  slow  process  of  reaching 
the  mind  shut  in  by  such  thick  walls  of 
affliction. 

How  to  convey  to  Tommy  the  Idea  of 
speech  was  a  problem  which  Helen  Keller 
and  her  own  teacher  at  first  undertook. 
Later  they  were  succeeded  by  other  teach- 
ers, and  for  several  years  past  Miss  Conley 
has  been  Tommy's  sole  teacher.  The  method 
of  procedure  was  somewhat  after  this  fash- 
Ion:  The  boy  was  narrowly  watched  all 
the  time  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether 
there  really  was  a  sound  mind  behind  those 
blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears.  Then,  as  the  boy 
was  given  food  daily,  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet  were  formed  on  his  own 
fingers  ajid  spelled  into  his  hand.  Every 
time  Tommy  received  a  piece  of,  bread  his 
teacher  carefully  formed  on  his  fingers  the 
letters  "b-r-e-a-d."  Then  into  his  hand  she 
spelled  the  same  word.  Day  after  day, 
through  weary  weeks  and  months,  this  pro- 
cess was  continued,  in  spite  of  all  discour- 
agements. After  nine  months,  on  a  day  of 
days,  the  hungry  child  put  up  his  own 
chubby  little  fingers  and  spelled  "b-r-e-a-d." 
At  last  the  triumph  had  been,  won.  The 
conception  of  speech  had  entered  the  child's 
brain,  and  thereafter  the  process  was  slow 
but  certain,  and  Tommy's  vocabulary  daily 
Increased. 

The  story  of  the  tran-sformatlon  from 
those  dark  days  to  the  present  is  too  long 
to  be  told  inside  of  many  pages.  It  is 
worth  a  volume.  The  little  fingers  that  so 
hesitatingly  spelled  "b-r-e-a-d"  now  use  a 
vocabulary  far  exceeding  the  range  of  that 
of  the  average  boy.  The  mind  that  so  la- 
boriously received  the  first  word  of  human 
speech  has  become  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  real  wisdom,  too,  for  Tommy's  . 
education  has  not  been  according  to  the 
cramming  process.  He  is  an  original  thinker 
and  his  Questions  are  incessant  and  his 
Imaginings  remarkable.  In  all  the  common 
branches  that  are  ordinarily  taught  to 
boys.  Tommy  Is  proficient,  and  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  knows  more  than  the  average 
boy  of  his  age,  except  in  such  respects  as 
depend  absolutely  upon  sight  or  sound. 
This,  too,  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
educ3.tlon  did  not  besin  until  he  was  five 
years  old  and  then  it  had  to  b©  carried  on 
through  th^  slow  and  tedlou.s  process  of 
finger  speech.  j 

Physically  the  transformation  In  Tommy 
Stringer  has  been  as  great  as  the  mental 
and  spiritual  transformation.  The  shrink- 
ing, hesitating  little  creature  which  would 
not  walk  except  backwards  and  on  all  ' 
fours,  has  become  the  tall,  sturdy,  and  - 
handsome  lad,  of  confident  poise  and  man- 
ly bearing.  Tom  is  perfect  physically.  He 
Is  ,as  erect  as  a-n  Indian,  and  as  strong 
and  supple  as  an  athlete.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  tire  him  by  the  most  vigorous 
exercise. 

The  method  of  communication  adopted 
with  Tommy  is  the  same  as  was  used  with 
such   conspicuous   success   in   the   cases   of  I 

Laura  Brldgnian   and  Helen   Keller.     Tho  ' 

1    a-stj^iy 


letters  of  tho  manual  alphabet  are  formed 
In  his  hand  and  by  the  sense  of  touch  he 
reads  them.  His  teacher  and  a  few  inti- 
mate friends  can  speak  to  him  thus  with 
incredible  rapidity.  He,  in  turn  uses  the 
same  form  of  speech  in  taJking,  though, 
of  course,  he  simply  forms  letters  in  the 
air,  where  they  are  read  by  the  eye.    It  is 
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TOMMY  WROTE  THIS  LETTER  WITH  A 
LEAD  PENCIL 

unnecessary  for  him.  to  talk  into  another 
person's  hand,  except  >7here  that  person 
is  blind.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  wit- 
ness Tommy  and  Helen  Keller  in  conversa- 
tion, each  talking  into  the  other's  hand 
and  each  learning  to  know  the  other  only 
by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Wonder  of  wonders.  Tommy  Is  also  learn- 
ing to  speak  with  his  lips.  Of  course  con- 
genitaljy  deaf  persons  are  mute  only  be- 
cause they  cannot  hear.  Speech  is  a  con- 
sequence of  hearing.  It  is  little  short  of 
miracjilous  that  this  boy,  who  has  never 
heard  the  faintest  sound,  should  be  tfiught 
to  speak  with  his  lips,  so  that  he  may  be  i 
understood  by  anybody.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  sense  of  touch.  He  Is  in-  j 
structed  how  to  hold  his -lips  and  how  to 
place  his  tongue,  and  then  he  puts  his 
fingers  upon  his  teacher's  lips  and  throat 
and  learns  the  sound  as  she  speaks  them. 

Naturally  vocal  speechis  burdensome  and 
almost  meaningless  to  Tommy.  He  cannot 
hear  the  sounds  that  he  utters,  and  he 
can  scarcely  appreciate  the  importance  of 
them.  To  his  mind  it  is  far  more  business- 
like to  talk  with  the  fingers.  His  teacher 
adopts  every  method  of  increasing  his  zeal 

for    the    studv    of    artli^nTntinn.     or.,!    

amusing  incidents- have  resulted.  Tommy  I- 
dearly  loves  to  travel.  He  had  never  made 
any  long  journey  until  he  took,  the  present 
trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
educational  value  of  this  experience  is,  of 
course,  beyond  price  to  the.  blind  boy  whose 
horizon  it  so  widens.  Tommy  once  an- 
nounced his  Intention  of  journeying  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone.  He  said  that  the  con- 
ductor would  care  for  him.  Thinking  that  ^ 
she  had  here  a  good  argument  for  the  ; 
learning  of  articulation.  Tommy's  teacher 
reminded  him  that  he  would  be- unable  to 
speak  to  the  conductor,  unless  he  studlea 
lip  speech  diligently.  He  calmly  answered 
that  he  would-  teach  the  conductor  how 
to  talk  on  his  fingers'.  - 

The  quickness  of  Tom's  wit  and  the  orig- 
inality of  his  Imaglnallon  are  surprising. 
Some  of  his  conceits  are  very  odd.  Years 
ago  he  formed  the  habit  of  calling  his 
teachers  and  Intimate  friends  by  the  names 
of  animals.  Thus  Miss  Conley  is  'Fly. 
and  he  never  uses  any  other  name  in  address- 
ing her.  Another  teacher  Is  Toad,  another, 
Horse,  another  Cow.  A  friend  in  this  city 
Is  Fish,  Helen  Keller  is  Blackbird,  and  so 
on  through  his  list  of  intimate.s. 

Recently  some  of  Tommy's  friends  were 
married,  and  at  this  he  was  greatly  inter- 
ested      He    promptly    decided    that    there 


should   be   a  Mrs.   Stringer  as   soon  as   he 
was    twenty-one,    and    her   name    Is    to    be 
Jane.     Tommy  often  refers  to  his  married 
life,  and  has  already  draw^n  -the  plans  and 
built  the  model  of  the  house  in  which  he 
Is  to  live.     That  house  Is  one  of  his  most 
remarkable   creations.     It   is   built   strictly 
for    purposes    of    utility.      Whatever    Tom 
does    not    like    about    a    house    is    omitted 
from  it,  and  those  things  which  please  him 
most  are  there  in  abundance.     It  has,   for 
instance,     two     elevators,     sever?!      ;>ath- 
rooms.   a  pond   in  the  cellar,   an  odd   con- 
trivance  with   a   weight     attached     for    a 
doorbell,  and  no  end  of  other  notions.     Be- 
fore he  really  built  the  model  of  this  house 
with   his   hands,    Tom   talked   and   planned 
largely  about  it.    He  asked  many  questions 
ol^a^  friend    who    had    been    in    Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  them  was  the  size  of  the 
President's   house.     When  he  learned   that 
it   was   four  stories   high   he   promptly  re- 
plied   that    Tom's    house   would    have    five 
stories; 

The  making  of  his  model  house  indicates 
that  Tom  is  skilled  in  the 'use  of  tools.  Not 
only  has  he  studied  reading,  writing  (In 
square  script  and  in  the  Brail  print),  arith- 
metic (by  means  of  a  special  type  slate  on 
which  he  can  work  problems  with  amazing 
quickness),  history,  geography,  physiology, 
botany,  natural  history,  etc.,  but  he  has 
also  been  taught  the  use  of  tools. 

For  three  years  he  has  taken  a  course  In 
Sloyd,  by  whlcji^jie  has  learned  to  handle 
with  facility  and  expertness  all  of  a  car- 
penter's  tools.  He  knows  far  more  about 
carpenterlngand  other  mechanical  branches 
than  the  average  man  who  is  not  a  skilled 
mechanic.  He  has  made  in  wood  many 
objects,  such  as  a  sled,  a  kplfe-box,  a  pen- 
tray,  shelves,  stools,  etc.  About  the  kin- 
dergarten, where  there  are  no  men.  Tom  is 
the  handiest  sort  of  a  helper.  Is  a  window 
cord  broken?  Tom  will  take  it  out  and 
replace  It  with  a  new  one.  Is  a  lock  out  of 
order?  Tom  will  deftly  take  It  to  pieces 
and  set  It  to  working  again.  Is  a  bit  of 
plumbing  to  be  done?  This  little  fellow, 
whose  fingers  are  better  than  many  men's 
eyes,  will  attend  to  it  in  workmanlike  ,i 
fashion.  His  Sloyd' teacher  declares  that, 
unlike  most  pupils,  "Tom  is  full  of  ideas  of 
what  he  wants  to  make,  and  how  to  carry 
out  his  plans."  .    .:    , 

The  sensitiveness  of  hls*^ouch  and  of  liis 
sense  of  smell  almost  pass  belief.  ,Had 
Tom,  with  his  almost  uncanny  accomplish- 
ments, lived  in  Salem  days  he  would  surely- 
havG  been  burnt  as  a  v.'ltch.  The  secret  erf 
his  great  accomplishments  lies  in  his  in- 
quiring mind.  When  he  is  with  a  person 
who  can  speak  to  him,  he  asks  questions 
without  end.  He  is  always  wanting  to  see 
new  things,  and  his  constant  Inqviiry  is 
"What  for?" 

The  awfulness  of  his  affliction,  however. 
Is  realized  only  when  he  is  alone  In  the 
presence  of  a  person  who  cannot  speak  on 
his  fingers.  Then  there  is  literally  no  means 
of  communication.  The  two  i>er3ons  might 
almost  be  miles  apart,  as  far  as  purposes 
of  intercommunication  go.  Even  when  they 
can  see  him,  people  cannot  realize  that 
Tommy  is  both  blind  and  eaf,  and  strangers 
usually  speak  to  him  as  if  he  could  hear. 

One  instance,  which  well  shows  the  na- 
ture of  his  afliiction,  occurred  one  day  In 
Boston.  Tom  is  very  fond  of  climbing 
trees.  He  was  waiting  on  the  street  comer 
with  his  teacher  for  a  trolley  car,  when^ 
her  attention  was  attracted  elsewhere  for  a 
moment.  Tom  was  standing  by  a  telegraph 
pole,  feeling  the  vibration  of  the  wires. 
Having  never  been  forbidden  to  climb  tele- 
graph poles,  he  proceeded  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  discover  what  was  at  the 
top.  So  up  he  shinned.  Fortunately  his 
teacher  turned  just  as  he  was  getting  out  of 
reach,  and  she  was  able  to  grasp  his  heel 
and  indicate  that  he  should  come  down,  as 
there  was  danger  up  there  among  the  wires.. 
Had  Tom  been  a  foot  higher  up  there  would 
have  been  literally  no  means  of  indicating 
to  him  that  he  should  come  down. 


•    •  ••  •    • 

•    •  •  « •  • 


••  • 


•  a  r        •' 
•  •  • 


•  •  •• 


"Five  weeks  from  to-night  we  can  start 
ONE  OF  TOMMY'T  LETTERS 


for  Philadelphia.     Won't  we  have  fun?" 
IN  THE  BLIND  ALPHABET 
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SATURDAY,    APRIL    14.    IGOO 


DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


Klnderfarten  fertile  Blind  Endowment  Fand 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  Sept.  1,  1899,  to 
March  31,  1960: 


ELKHART,  INDIANA,   MARCH-APRIL 


M.  Anagtios,  the  principal  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  ^or  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  will  be  one  of  the  three  United 
States  representatives  at  the  inter- 
national congress  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind  to  be  held  in  Paris  during  August. 


TUESDAY,    APRIL.    10,    1900 


Peter  J.  Donnelly 

[■  Mr.  Peter  J.  Donnelly,  one  of  the  best- 
'•■flucatfed  blind  men  In  the  United  States, 
died  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Rilej',  837  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester, 
yesterday  morning.  He  had  enjoyed  good 
health  until  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Donnelly 
had  no  living  relatives  and  never  knew  the 
care  of  a  father  or  mother.  He  was  bom 
in  Blddeford,  Me.,  about  thirty-nine  years 
ago,  came  to  Boston  while  a  mere  child, 
and  was  taken  to  the  eye  and  ear  in- 
firmaxy,  where  an  operation  was  performed 
on  his  eyes. 

I      For  fifteen  years  he  attended   the  instl- 

'  tutlon  for  the  blind  In  South  Boston,  where 

he  took  up  ai'tronomy,   English  literature, 

music,  civil  government,  and  several  other 

studies.    Years  a«o  he  learned  to  recite  the 

whole    constitution    of    the    United    States. 

At  the  institution  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
.  was   one   of   the   brightest   boys   who   ever 

attended  the  school.    He  was  a  member  of 

the  band  while  there,  and  played  a  cornet. 

He  was  also  an  accomplished  piano  player. 

In  recent  years  he  had  engaged  In  teaching 

music  and  tuning  pianos. 


Mrs.  Prescott  Blgelow 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Bradshaw,  Washington.. . 

B.  R.    S 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  M.  Bryant. 

Miss'  Katherine  E.   Bullard 

Children    of    Miss    Bean's    class    in    the 

Sunday  school  of  Harvard  Church, 
Brookllne 

Children  of  the  primary  class  of  Harvard 
Church  Sunday  School,   Brookllne 

Children  of  the  Florence  Kindergai-ten . . . 

E.  W.   Codman 

John  T.   Coolidge 

Sumner  Crosby 

Miss  Roxana  Li.  Dabney,  Milton.  ..^ 

C.  H.  Dalton 

Mrs.  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester 

Frank  Drew,   "Worcester ,. , 

George  H.   Ellis ...;.-, 

Miss  C.  L,.  Fairbanks .  _ _..... 

The  Misses  Famham 

Henry  H.  Fay 

Mies  Sarah  M.  Pay 

Mrs.   Robert   Hale 

Miss  Clara  Hemenway 

Mrs.   James  H.   Howe 

F.  W.    Hunnewell 

In    memory    o£    Dr.    Samuel    Eliot,    from 

Mrs.  Eliot 

In .  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Mat- 
thews, from  Mrs.   Matthews 

Miss  Julia  F.  Jennings,   Wellesley 

Miss  H.  W.  Kendall 

Eliot  C.  Lee 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Leeds,   Cambridge 

i,end-a-Hand  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Worcester 

John  Lord,  Lawrence ....,., 

Mi-s.  Annie  B.   Matthews 

M.   M.   D 

Mrs.   Leopold  Morse 

Mrs.    E.   Preble  Motley 

Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton. 

Mi-8.  M.  Abble  Newell 

The  Misses  Peabody,  Cambridge 

Wallace  L.  Pierce 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Cambridge  by 
Mary  Woodmaji,  Anna  Woodman,  Molly 
Gardner,  Katharine  Dorr  and  Josephine 
Dorr 

Proceeds  of  entertalnnipnts  given  by  the 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution,  Feb.  22. . . 

Mlsa  Catharine  L.   Rogers 

Miss  Clara  B.  Rogers 

The  Misses  Seabury,  New  Bedford 

Mrs.  Otis  Shepard,  Brookllne 

Miss  E.  D.  Sohier 

Miss  E.  L.  Sohier ;  .  . . 

St. Agnes  Guild  of  Trinity  Parish,  Melrose 

Miss    Adelaide    Standlsh 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.   Thacher 

"The  Crawford  Ladles,"  through  Miss 
Annie  C.   Thornton 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tolraan,  New  Dorchester. 

Miss  C.  C.  Vose 

Charles  A.   Welch 

Professor  C.  J.  White 

MIsE  Eliza  O.   WhitP 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 

Mls-s  Elizabeth  J.  Whitney 

Miss  Louise  H.  Williams 

Miss  Ruth  Williams 

Charles  L.   Young 
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Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

53  State  Street,  Room  840. 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    13,    10OO 


BULLET  ENDS  HIS  LIFE 


Dr.  Cocke's  Death  Thought  to  Be  Inten- 
tional-Hls  Wife  Reported  to  Police 
After  Delay— Medical  Examiner  Will 
Hold  Autopsy  This  Afternoon 


Dr.  James  R.  Cocke,  the  blind  physician 
and  surgeon  who  was  well  known  here- 
about through  his  remarkable  power  of 
reading  character  by  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
was  found  dead  in  his  room  by  his  wife  not 
long  after  two  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  shot  him- 
self in  the  mouth,  but  the  matter  was  not 
reported  to  the  police  until  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  delay  in  reporting  the 
affair,  with  the  fact  that  for  much  of  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Cocke  remained  alone  In 
the  room  with  the  body,  making  no  effort 
to  secure  assistance,  seemed  to  the  police 
mysterious.  But  Dr.  Cilley,  who  was  called 
after  examination  said  he  thought  it  was  a 
case  of  suicide.  Medical  Examiner  Harris 
made  a  pertlal  examination  this  forenoon, 
and  said  that  there  Is  no  doubt  In  his  mind 
but  what  it  was  a  case  of  suicide.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  bullet  wound  In  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  but  that  the  missile  could  not 
be    located    until    the    autopsy    was    made. 


That  will  be  done  this  aft „.  „..  ,^;^...„ 

said    that    he    understood    the    victim    was 
:  more   or  less  subject  to  heart  trouble,   and 
that  that  might  have  caused  death  and  the 
bullet   not   have   touched   a   vital    spot. 

Dr.    Cocke's  rooms  were   at  23   Plnckney 
street,  where  he  and  his  wife  had  been  liv- 
ing since  Feli.  IB,  when  they  were  married. 
He  had  been  expecting  a  friend  from  Wash- 
ington  In   the   afternoon,   and  seemed   ner- 
vous   over    the    arrival.      He    kept    sending 
Mrs.  Cocke  down  stairs  to  the  door  to  see  if 
the    friend    had    not    arrived.      When    she 
went  up  to  the  room  again  after  one  of  these 
trips   she   found    the   doctor   sitting   in    his 
chair,  with  drooping  head.     She  thought  at 
first  that  he  was  suffering  from  one  of  the 
neuralgic  attacks  to  which  he  was  subject, 
but  on  lifting  his   head  she  discovered  hla 
real  condition,  and  also  that  he  had  a  re- 
volver In  his  lap.     She  put  the  pistol  in  a 
drawer,  where  it  was  found  later,  and  then, 
slight  though  she  was,   she  lifted  her  hus- 
band to  tho  bed,  cleaned  his  face,  and  did 
what  she  could  to  revive  him.     It  was  some 
time   before   she   appears   to   have   realized 
that  he  was  dead. 

Meanwhile     others     In     the    house     were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  shot,  and  after 
some  time  one  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
building  knocked  on  the  door  to  ask  some 
simple  question  about  a  present  which  Mrs. 
Cocke    had    been    expecting.        Mrs.    Cocke 
herself  answered  the  knock  and  the  ques- 
tion.       She    appeared     calm,     though     she 
seemed  to  have  been  crying.     Nothing  more 
was  done  about  the  matter  for  some  hours, 
when  Mrs.  Cocke  confided  in  the  landlady' 
and  two  gentlemen  living  In  the  house  car- 
ried   the   news    to    Lieutenant   Hall    at   the 
Joy-street    station.        Mrs.    Cocke    did    not 
leave   the  house  until   seven   o'clock,    when 
she  went   to   the  office  of  Dr.   Dwlght,   235 
Beacon  street,  and  told  him  the  story.     He 
advised    her   to   notify     Medical     Examiner 
Harris,  which  she  tried  to  do.     But  mean- 
while   the    report    had    reached    the    police 
who  had  notified  Dr.   Harris  and  had  sent 
Dr.  Cilley  to  make  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation.    Mrs.  Cocke  got  back  to  the  house 
before  Dr.  Cilley  reached  there  and  was  In 
the  room  while  he  was  making  his  exami- 
nation.    Later   Sergeants    Rohrer   and   Hy- 
and  went  to  the  house  and  got  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  Mrs.  Cocke  could  give  them. 
She    went   with   them    to    the   station    later 
and  had  a  talk  with  Captain  Gaskin. 

Mrs.  Cocke  is  a  trained  nurse  bv  profes- 
sion and  was  an  assistant  in  Dr.  Cocke's 
oflflce  before  he  married  her.  He  had  had 
several  matrimonial  difficulties  previous  to 
his  last  marriage,  but  since  then  had  been  ' 
living  very  quietly.  | 

Dr.  Cocke  had  a  career  a^  Interesting  as  ' 
t  was  novel.  Born  in  Tennessee  about 
thrty-seven  years  ago,  his  blindness,  it  "g 
said  was  the  result  of  a  terrible  m  stake 
by  his  nurse  when  he  was  only  a  few 
months  old.  She  Is  said  to  have  used  acid 
as  an  eye  wash  by  mistake. 

He  earlj'  developed  a  cool,  self-reliant 
nature.  The  first  money  that  he  earned 
^l^,  u  \  h'^"'^""?  tobacco,  the  grades  of 
which  he  learned  to  differentiate  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  He  came  to  Boston  when 
a  young  man,  and  from  the  beginning  won 
sympathy,  especially  from  women.  He  be- 
came Interested  In  Spiritualism  and  clair- 
voyancy  and  obtained  a  considerable  In- 
come In  this  way.  He  was  graduated  from 
Boston  University  Medical  School,  took 
a  post-graduate  course  at  Harvard,  and 
also  secured  a  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennslvanla.  In  all  his  studies  he  was 
obliged  to  have  the  necessary  information 
imparted  by  being  read  to.  He  could  bare-  : 
ly  tell  darkness  from  light,  and  this  only  i 
with  one  eye.  i 

He  took  up  hypnotism  and  carried  It  so  ! 
far  In  his  practice  that  he  was  regarded  as 
an   authority    upon    It,    and    wrote    a    book 
about  It.    He  himself  hypnotized  more  than 
a   thousand   persons,    and    the   most   inter- 
esting and   startling   statement   of   his   ex- 
perience Is  that  he  performed  half  a  hun- 
dred    surgical     operations,     employing     no  I 
other  anaesthetic  but  that  of  hypnotism.         I 
In  surgery  he  won  his  chief  notice,   dig-  ' 
covering  strange  growths  by   the  sense   of  ! 
touch,    and    before    the    X-Rays    apparatus  j 
was  Invented   his  success  on   occasion  was  I 
regarded  as  marvellous.     While  a  mere  boy 
his  medical  Interest  led  him  Into  the  occu- 
pation   of   a   massageur,    and    for   nearly    a 
dozen  years  he  practised  this  art  with  great 
.''kill  and  success.     In  Philadelphia  he  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
tq  several  medical  schools,  but  he  was  de- 
nied  admission   on    every   application.      No- 
body believed   then  that  a  blind  man  could 
be  a  successful   or  even  a  passable   physi- 
cian,     He    came    to    Boston,    however,    and 


^ 


1 


j  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  TTnlverslty 
School.  He  graduated  in  1892  with  hi^h 
honof,  and  In  such  branches  of  medical 
study  as  anatomj',  which  seemed  to  offer 
Insurmountable  obstacles  to  a  blind  man,  he 
fecelved  the  greatest  commendation  for  his 
proficiency. 

Through  all  the  progress  of  his  work  he 
had,  of  course,  no  medical  books  which  a 
blind  man  could  read  by  touch.  But  that 
to  him  was  regarded  as  a  rather  slight  ob- 
jection. He  bought  all  the  books  that  any 
student  would  require,  and  then  hired  an 
Intelligent  reader.  His  remarkably  quick 
ear  and  fine  memory  did  the  rest.  But  he 
could  not  dissect  the  human  corpse.  Ac- 
cordingly he  had  models  made  in  wax  of 
everj'  human  organ,  and  then  of  the  or- 
gans in  natural  arrangement.  This  was 
the  hardest  work  of  all,  but  even  at  this 
time  he  was  keeping  up  with  his  class,  and 
requiring  not  so  much  attention  as  dull 
students  sometimes  receive.  He  was  also 
at  this  time  practising  his  profession  of 
massageur    and    studying    hypnotism.      He 

left  college  to  serve  as  assistant  to  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals,  and  to  engage  in 
literary  work  for  the  medical  journals. 

As  his  practice  grew  he  lived  more  ex- 
pensively, moving  from  unfashionable  parts 
of  the  South  End  to  the  Back  Bay, 
until  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  in 
the  summer  of  1898,  he  was  residing 
on  Marlboro  street.  He  also  had  a 
fashionable  summer  house  at  Swampscott. 
At  this  time  he  estimated  his  practice  as 
worth  $12,000  to  $13,000  a  year,  and  his  In- 
come was  increased  bj-  his  position  a^ 
lecturer  in  a  homoeopathic  medical  college. 
Then  matrimonial  troubles  came  and  lawN 
suits  followed,  until  at  last  he  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Jelly,  the  insanity  specialist,  to  be  un- 
der Dr.  Roche's  care  at  Deer  Island,  to  re- 
'  main  for  a  time  under  observation.  He  re^ 
'  amed  to  this  city  about  two  months  ago. 


lence,"  the  poet  is  not  orfty'^l^iainsciou^  of 
the  absence  of  sound,  but  ccmsequenily  <>( 
the  absence  of  all  light  and  color  as  well. 
•But  aside  from  their  psj'chological  inter- 
est the  poems  of  the  volurrfe  arp  ot  roal 
merit  as  verse.  Unlike  some  poet.*  blessed 
with  the  sense  of  sight,  Mr.  Stratton  nover 
exaggerates.  However  commonplace  lii^ 
themes,  his  lines  are  never  barrc-p  ^f  *•''■■  - 
nor  are  the  figures  employed  f 
pression  of  these  ideas  ever  convtnuonHi. 
The  analogy,  however,  is  always  perfectly 
plain.  Had  Mr.  Stratton  been  able  to  feet 
the  things  about  which  he  writes  his  verse 
might  have  lacked  that  keen  vision  which 
now  characterizes  it.  At  any  rate,  the  im- 
penetrable darkness  has  given  him  the  iruo 
poet's  soul.  In  .striving-  to  find  the  causr-  of 
thing-s  he  interprets  life.  He  writes  from 
the  inside  outward,  never  the  contrary  way. 


the  reading-lesson.s  of  her  clas.s  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  In  the  discussion  of  tlie  book,  Eliza- 
beth gave  prompt  answers  to  questions. 

She  declared  the  dift'erence  between  a  hero  and 
a  god  to  be  tliis :  "A  hero  is  half-powerful,  whereas  I 
a  god  is  all-powerful."  I 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  hero,  she  vesponded 
quickly:  "Edith  [a  companion  aftlicted  like  her- 
self! is  a  hero  because  she  is  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing." Alter  a  moment's  reflection,  slie  added: 
"We  might  call  her  a  heroess,  but  slie  isn't  really 

The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  in  aritlimetic  is 
one  of  alternate  victory  and  defeat.  Her  most 
serious  deficiency  lies  in  the  lack  of  power  to 
analyze  problems. 

She  spent  a  long  tune  over  one  difficult  example, 
and  when  asked  how  she  was  progressing,  replied : 
"He  is  a  Spaniard,  but  I  liope  to  conquer  him." 
Later  she  said:  "I  have  been  asking  the  Spaniard 
all  sorts  of  questions,  but  he  will  not  answer  me. 
My  brains  are  lieavv."  Ketiuning  to  the  task  on 
the  following  morning  with  renewed  zest,  she 
gained  the  victory. 

In  the  solution  of  one  long  problem,  requiring 
the  use  of  many  ciphers,  Euzabeth  used  all  the 
ciphers  on  her  type-slate,  and  then  substituted 
units.  "I  imagined  the  ones  were  cipiiers,"  she 
explained,  "and  it  was  hard,  and  I  was  almost 
mixed."    Slie  had,  however,  arrived  at  the  correct 

THE      YOUTH'S      COMPANION  ''^^Sres  m  gymnasium  work  and  games,  and 
-•-  •*~«"^        -^  enjoys  them  lieartily.    She  is  also  a  good  dancer. 

She  runs  with  gi-eat  speed,  and  preferably  alone. 

At  one  time  she  liurt  herself  quite  severely  by 

running  into  a  wall,  but  her  Spartan  comment 

APllIL  5,  1900.  was  only:  "I would  rather  be  bmnped  than  not 
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Work  of  a  Blind  Poet.* 

It  has  long  been  the  theory  of  certain 
psychologists  that  various  musical  sounds 
produce  upon  the  sensorium  of  the  brain 
the  impressions  of  various  colors.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  blind  persons  "  feel  "  a 
sense  of  color  attached  to  the  things  they 
hear,  touch  or  smell.  It  Is  owing  to  these 
IfactS',  therefore,  that  a  volume  of  verses 
from  the  pen  of  Henry  Wilson  Stratton  will 
arouse  a  certain  interest  aside  from  its  act- 
ual value  as  poetry,  for  the  author  is  blind. 
Even  the  title  is  suggestive:  "Sparks  and 
Flames."  There  is  hardly  a  poem  in  the 
little  volume  before  us,  w-hatever  its  theme, 
that  does  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  poet's 
impression  of  color  concerning  the  things 
he  does  not  see.  Independent  of  the  verses 
whose  subject  naturally  calls  for  color  de- 
!  scription  there  are  poems  which  deal  with 
I  atmosphere  and  sound,  and  also  with  emo- 
tions, in  which  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
color  impression.'?.  For  example,  a  poem 
called  "The  Bell  Buoy"  begins  with  this 
couplet: 

Beacon  of  sound! 
Light  for  the  ear! 

"  Reverie  "    gives    the   reader   a'  sense    of 
dark  shades: 

Now  o'er  the  purple  plains  of  air 
Those  folds  of  glory  glide. 
Here  is  a  stanza  from  "  Alone."  which  is 
full  of  light  and  color: 

Alone  with  the  pla.sh  of  the  oar. 
As  the  boat  gaily  glides 
Through  the  .^pray-tossing  tides 
That  so  .silently  gleam 
In  the  moon's  yellow  beam, 
With  the  dip  and  the  slip 

»And  the  musical  drip 
Of  the  oars. 

Even  in  the  verses  under  the  title  of  "  Si- 


«SPARK.=;  AND  FL.\irES.  By  Henrj'  W.  Strat- 
tiin.  With  preface  by  HtzeUiah  Butterwoith. 
New  York:  M.  F.  MansfielJ  &  A.   Wessels. 


run. 


That  is  the  spirit  of  a  real  "heroess." 


'  A  True  "Heroess." 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  marvellous  way 
in  which  the  deal,  dumb  and  blind  are  now 
freed  from  the  ignorance  and  loneliness 
which  were  formerly  the  greatest  horrors  of  the 
silence  and  darkness  In  which  they  must  dwell, 
the  struggle  tliey  have  to  make  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
they  may,  like  other  people  can  never  be  anything 
but  difficult.  It  is  fine  and  touching  to  behold 
how  gallantly  these  children  •of  sorrow  set  tliem- 
selves  to  overcome  their  disadvantages,  as  it  is 
also  to  see  what  tireless  patience  and  loving  skill 
our  hard  old  world  places  tenderly  at  their  service. 

There  is  probably  no  woman  in  tlie  United  States 
for  whom  there  is  felt  so  universally  an  affectionate 
respect  and  regard  as  for  that  simple,  sweet  and 
modest  young  student,  Helen  Keller;  nor  does  the 
public  e"ver  wearv  of  listening  to  new  anecdotes 
of  others  afflietecl  as  she  is— especially  of  their 
progress  on  the  thorny  road  to  knowledge.  One 
of  these  unfortunates  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  now  a 
student  at  tlie  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blmd, 
in  Boston. 

Kingsley's  "Greek  Heroes"  formed  the  basis  of 


A  TROLLETi:*  CAR. 

This    is   Tommy   Stringer's    representation  of  his  idea  of  a  troUev 

car  as  it  has  been  described  to  him.    To  make  such  pictures  he  use  a 

sharp,   awl-like  instrument.      •  * 


BOSTON    SUNDAY    JOURNAL-APRIL    15.    1900. 


Thrice=AffliGted  Tommy  Stringer 


TOMMY  STRIN 

THE  world  to  this  boy  is  as  pure, 
as  guileless,  as  full  of  happy 
thoughts,  as  devoid  of  sin  as  the 
heaven  of  Paul,  the  apostle. 
Tommy  Stringer,  15  years  old,  does  not 
know  what  it  means  to  see  the  warm 
sunlight  streaming  into  his  room,  to 
hear  the  robins  twitter  their  melodies 
in  the  spring,  nor  to  tell  his  wants 
to  kindly  people  as  other  children  do. 
The  senses  of  touch  and  smell  are  the 
only  ones  he  possesses,  and  these  have 
been  developed  at  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  instruction,  be- 
ginning when  he  was  but  5,  his  two 
senses  have  developed  to  an  acute 
stage,  and  now  he  even  draws  pictures 
of  objects  which  his  eyes  never  saw. 

His  latest  accomplishment  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  trolley  car,  as  his  brain  has 
conceived  it,  and  the  remarkable  con- 
(-eptior,  and  execution  of  this  thrice-af- 
fiicted  youth  is  ably  shown  in  this  work. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  visiting  i.i 
Ihiladelphia.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  travel  and  seems  to  take  as  much 
i€al  pleasure,  more,  perhaps,  than  do 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  full  pos- 
session of  natural  faculties. 

The  picture  of  the  trolley  car  was  not 
drawn  with  a  pencil.  In  his  drawing 
Tommy  Stringer  uses  a  sharp  instru- 
ment resembling  an  awl. 

His  sense  of  touch  shows  him  every 
defect  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
Idea.  He  uses,  too.  a  ruler  with  raised 
figures,  and  when  he  measures  his 
work,  if  it  comes  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  way  he  immediately  sets 
about  to  repair  the  inaccuracy. 

USES  A  TTPFWTUTER. 

He  can  read,  write  and  use  the  type- 
V  riting  machine  without  trouble,  and 
converge  with  his  teachers  in  the  dumb 
language,  which  has  been  taught  him. 
The  little  fellow  for  nearly  Ave  years 
was  as  igTiorant  as  a  wild  animal.  He 
\  as  unablo  to  wulk,  or  to  hear,  or  to 
.see,  or  to  talk.  His  little  mouth  uttered 
only  vnintelllgible  sounds,  and  though 
now  he  ut»ers  a  few  words  he  does  not 

^understand   th.em,   and  thf^v   :iro  hardly 

l^telligible  to  others. 


GER, 

Tommy  Stringer  v/as  born  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa  ,  the  son  of  poor  parents.  At 
an  early  ago  his  mother  died  and  his 
father  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  youth.  Tommy  Stringer's  life  was  a 
hard  one.  He  backed  about  on  the 
floor  on  all  fours,  for  experience  had 
taught  him  to  50  forward  meant  strik- 
ing his  sensitive  head,  and  then  pain. 
His  health  was  poor,  too. 


HTJITGRY,  HE  LEAUBED. 

Institutions  for  the  blind,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  and  asylums  for 
the  dumb  refv.sed  him  admittance,  be- 
cause of  his  three  infirmities.  Finally 
little  Helen  Kellar,  who  was  also  af- 
flicted in  a  similar  manner,  heard  of 
the  child,  and  through  her  influence  he 
was  admitted  to  the  institution  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  when  he  was  5  years  old. 
But  progress  was  slow.  Three  times 
a  day  he  was  led  to  the  table  and  there 
he  learned  that  food  sustained  his  life. 
VVhen  a  piece  of  bread  was  handed  him 
the  word  was  spelled  by  one  of  his 
teachers  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alpha- 
bet. 

One  day  Tommy  was  left  without 
food.  He  waited  and  waited  until  his 
little  stomach  began  to  cry  for  nourish- 
ment, and  then  he  went  to  his  teaCner 
and  spelled  out  the  word  "bread,"  in 
her  hand. 

This  was  the  first  step.  The  pathos 
of  the  little  boy's  story  began  to  turn 
into  cheer,  for  Tommy  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. He  was  taught  to  read  other 
words,  and  then  to  write.  Gradually 
his  brain  came  from  its  darkness  and 
a  new  light  of  understanding  dawned. 
Tommy  Stringer  made  rapid  strides  in 
his  education.  After  he  had  mastered 
reading  and  writing  more  advanced 
work  was  given  him. 

The  remarkable  sense  of  touch  began 
to  take  the  place  of  hearing,  seeing  and 
talking.  One  day  a  few  beads  were 
given  the  boy.  A  string  was  iianded 
him  also,  and  defUy  he  placed  the 
beads  on  the  string.  Then  a  piece  of 
candy  was  placed  in  his  hand.  Quickly 
he  put  it  into  his  mouth  and  smiled  de- 
lightedly as  he  chev.ed  the  bit,  yet  he 
had  not  attempted  the  same  perform- 
ance wUh  the  beads. 


A  yi  ar  or  more  ago  he  took  up  work 
in  sloyd.  His  little  hands  molded  clay 
deftly,  and  he  seemed  pleased  with  the 
work. 

Then  came  manual  training  and  a 
carpenter  never  drove  a  nail  straighter 
than  does  Tommy  Stringer.  He  uses 
his  square  carefully  and  he  saws  and 
he  chisels  rapidly  and  skillfully.  When 
his  lessons  in  manual  training  are  over 
he  leaves  his  bench  in  perfect  order 
and  then  feels  about  for  new  things 
about  which  to  ask  questions. 

m. 

"BED  IS  LAZY." 

He  knows,  too,  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  One  day  he  spelled  "Ned 
is  lazy,"  and  when  the  teacher  looked 
to  one  of  Tommy's  neighbors  she  saw 
the  little  fellow  was  not  studying  as 
ho  ought. 

Occasionally  when  he  was  new  to  the 
studies  he  became  obstinate  and  then 
the  teacher  soothed  his  little  brow  un- 
til he  truitingly  gave  her  his  hand. 
This  obstinacy  Vvas  often  a  trial  to  the 
boy   himself. 

But  the  dark  days  are  now  brighter, 
for  Tommy  finds  plenty  to  cccupy  his 
time.  He  has  a  remarkably  relij;iov>s 
irstinct,  anS  believes  every  thins  in  the 
world  is  gcod.  V.'hen  he  first  came 
across  the  word  "God"  he  turned  to  his 
teacher  with,  "It  speaks  of  God  lieie: 
God  is  gcod,  isn't  he?"  and  then  th'S 
teacher  told  him  of  the  Divinity.  Tom- 
my's char.Tcler  is  Une  and  strong.  He 
believes    Implicitly    in    his  .  instructors 

and  his  trust  in  hvman  nature  is  al- 
most pathetic  at  times.  But  ihen  the 
boy  is  happy,  even  in  aflliction. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  \  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  of  Boston,  reports 
additional  contributions  to  the  endowment 
i  fund  of  jf4,040.40.  We  have  not  space  for 
the  list  of  contributors,  because  our  columns 
are  overcrowded  with  similar  details  concern- 
ing the  special  work  we  are  set  to  do.  In 
a  way,  the  Boston  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  are  of  interest  to  the  whole 
country,  because  in  them  some  of  the  great 
lessons  have  been  learned  and  practised  which 
have  done  so  much  to  relieve  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  from  the  effects  of  their 
physical  disability. 
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Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald.       Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton.      Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray.   .      Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 


Miss  Caroline  Derby.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  22,  1900. 


A   reception   will  be   given   at  the 

kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  sts, 
torBorrowi  at  3  p  m.  The  exercises  In 
the  hall  will  begin  at  3.30  p  m.  The 
lafdles  visiting  committee,  who  have  the 
affair  in  charge,  includes  Mrs  Louis 
Agassiz,  Mrs  William  Appleton,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs  Maud 
Howe  Elliott)  Mrs  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Mrs  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs  Kingsmlll 
Marrs,  Mrs  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs  E. 
Preble  Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  War- 
ren. 


INcDVEiil^T  AND  ARTIS' 


Deaft  Dumb    B  ind ;   Artist  and  Author 

'y^OMMY     STRINGER    cannot     see, 

j[       hear  or  speak,  but  he  has  written 
a  story  and  Illustrated  it. 

He  is  in  the  fifth  grade  of  a  grammar 
school— the  first  boy  so  afflicted  to  enter 
a  grammar  school  In  Boston. 

A  few  days  ago  he  wrote  a  story, 
"Two  Boston  Boys:  the  Puritan  Boy  of 
1690- the  Boston  Boy  of  1900." 

The  little  author  drew  an  intelligent 
contrast  between  the  lot  of  one  boy  and 
that  of  the  other,  and  concluded: 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puritan 
boy  came  across  the  sea  from  England 
to  live  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  I  would 
rather  be  the  Boston  boy  of  1900." 

He  illustrated  the  story  by  cutting  out 

\  In  white  paper  and  pasting  on  a  black 

background   his   conceptions   of  a   stage 

coach,   a  windmill,  a  sailing  vessel  and 

ia  trolley  car. 


Vol.    56. 


S.\TURDAY,  APRIL  21,   1900. 


No.   16. 


The  ladies'  visiting  comniitiee  have  sent  out  cards  for  a  recep- 
tion to  be  given  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  on  Monday  next  at 
3  o'clock.  This  committee  consists  of  women  well  known  for 
their  high  social  standing  and  interest  in  good  works.  The 
names  are  those  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester 
Donald,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

IHE  KEW'JS,  SATl'RDA\,  APRIL  2i,  1900 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Ladies'  Visitiiig  Committee  will 
hold  Ji  reception  at  tlie  Kindersarteu 
for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and 
Day  Streets,  on  ^^ouday,  at  :>  p.  m. 
The  exercise.s  in  the  hall  Avill  beji'iii  at 
:5.30  p.  m.  The  committee  are  the  fol- 
loAving:  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Appleton.  Miss  Agues  Brooks, 
Miss  Caroline  Dei^by.  .Mrs.  E.  Winches- 
ter Donald.  Mrs.  Maild  Howe  Elliott. 
Airs.  .Ji)liu  Chipman  Gray.  Mrs. 
Thomas  ilack.  ':Mrs.  Kingsmill  M.urs. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Prel.le 
Motley.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

The  yonng  people  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  rho  Blind  attended*  service 
Easter  Stmday  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Uiiitarian  Church  during  the  after- 
noon. The  mvitatiou  to  attend  came 
through  Miss  Ellen  Morse  and  Miss 
Gill.  Each  child  returned  liome  with 
a  potted  plant. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  24,  1900. 


WILL  OF  DR.  COCKE. 

The  will  of  1>-.  J.  R.  Cocke,  who  recently 
committed  suicide  at  a  house  in  Pinck-  i 
ney  Pt.  at  the  West  End,  was  tiled  yester-  j 
day  In  the  probate  court.  It  is  dated  Mar. 
29,  1899.  H.  E.  Barney  is  named  as  execu- 
tor and  trustee,  and  the  testator  lalacss 
$25,000  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  his 
daughter  E:ille.  This  is  payable  to  her 
When  she  reaches  the  age  of  21,  or  is  mar- 
ried. The  executor  is  directed  to  prose- 
cute a  claim  against  parties  in  Tennessee. 
This  claim  was  held  by  the  father  of  Dr. 
Cocko  and  is  for  $8000.  Of  the  amount 
realized,  the  sum  of  $2000  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
to  be  used  In  teaching  the  blind  to  read.  I 
An  insurance  policy  for  $1000  is  given  to 
Charlotte  Harrington,  a  nurse,  who  was 
married  to  Dr.  Cocke  after  the  will  was 
made. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  daughter, 
the  executor,  who  is  also  the  child's  guar- 
dian, is  authorized  to  distribute  the  $2-"),OJ0 
among  such  persons  or  charities  as  may 
to  him  seem  proper.  Mr.  Barney  is  named 
as  residuary  legatee. 


BLIND  CHILDREN'S  PLAY. 

The  annual  recevition  of' the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind   took   place   yesterday  after- 
noon  at   Jamaica   Plain,    and   the   musical 
entertainment,  which  is  always  a  delight- 
ful   feature    with    the    sigl^tless    children, 
was  a  pretty  operetta. 
L      For  an  hour  before  this  the  guests  of  the 
I   day  were  welcomed  as  visitors  amon^  the 
'    beautiful  achool-rooms,  where  the  children 
were    at    their    regular    work    like    other 
kinc^ergarten  children    taking  their  reading 
lesson  from  the  big  books  with  their  raised 
print. 

After  this  the  company  assembled  In 
the  hall  over  the  gymnasitim  and  Gen. 
Francis  Appleton,  president  of  the  blind 
school  corporation  welcomed  them,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  children's  exercises. 
Rev.  E.  D.  Burr,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Ruggles  St.  church,  made  a  short  address. 
In  which  he  spoke  of  this  school  as  "a 
superb  expression  of  the  new  education, 
the  incarnation  of  science  and  love." 

For  the  "Voice.-?  of  the  Night,"  tvhich 
was  the  operetta,  the  entire  school  fornied 

the  chorus,  and  separate  parts  of  flowers, 
birds,  bees  and  frogs  were  taken  and  sung 
1  in  a  delightful  fashion,  which  might  hav;s 
;  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  Froebel 
enthusiast.  These  blind  children  have  re- 
markable fredom  and  ease  when  they  ap- 
pear before  an  audience,  simply  ijecause 
they  cannot  see  the  people  looking  at  them, 
and  the  fajitastlc  costumes  which  were 
worn  by  the  soloifets,  and  the  stage  trim- 
mings of  paper  ilowor.s  made  a  pretty 
picture. 

The  parts  were  taken  by  these  children: 
Helen  Clark,  Mary  Allen,  Lucy  Barabesic, 
Loretta  Noonan,  Nettie  Gray,  Edna  Ab- 
bott, i-iUdge  Jean,  John  Curran,  Daniel 
Crandall,  John  Wetherell,  Edw.  Ray,  Jos. 
Rodrigo,  Alfred  Heroux,  Harry  Rand. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  the 
school  orchestra  played  a  fest  waltz  by 
Chlvatal.  There  were  12  or  more  boys 
with  flutes,  cornets,  violin  and  other  in- 
struments, and  they  produced  a  very  good 
effect. 

The  showers  did  not  prevent  a  good  at- 

teixdance    of    visitors,    and     among     those 

I  present    of    the    ladies'    visiting    committee 

I  were   Miss   Agnes   Brooks   and   Mrs.   J.    C. 

Gray. 


at   the    gathering    and    the. Rev.    Everet 
D.    Burr    spoke    briefly.       An    orchestra,! 
composed  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  boys,! 
also  playe(i/ during  the  afternoon.  | 


APRIL   24,    1900.     ,^astgtT   gailg  (glrrbt. 

DELIGHT  OF  BUND.   ™^:^i!^!Si^ 

XOPEREHA  BY  LiniE  ONES. 


Seventy  Little  Ones  Give  Operetta 
at  Annual  Eeception. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain  held  their  annual  reception  to 
friends  of  the  work  in  the  institution,  at 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
yesterday  afternoon. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Agasslz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derbi',  Mrs. 
B.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  iMack,  Mrs.  KingsmlU  Marrs, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  re- 
ceived the  guests,  and  then  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  little  Inmates 
•wa.s    given.      The    visitors     were    .shown 


JOSEPH    RODRIGO. 
Played   "Polllwog"    in   operetta  given  by 
inmates    of    the    Kindergarten   for    the 
Blind. 

through  the  various  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tution, where  they  saw  the  children  at 
their   routine   kindergarten    work. 

Following  this  exhibition  an  operetta 
entitled  "Nature's  Voices"  was  presented 
In  the  school  hall  by  the  children.  The 
mttle  ones  were  dressed  to  re»resent 
flowers,  frogs,  blrda  and  bees,  and  en- 
Joyed  their  parts  thoroughly.  The  prin- 
cipal pkrts  were  taken  by  Htelen  Clark, 
buttercup;  Mary  Allen,  sunflower;  Lucy 
Barabesic,  violet;  Loretta  Noonan,  daisy; 
Kettle  Gray,  queen  bee;  Edna  Abbott, 
honey  bee;  Ludge  Jean,  lively  bee;  John 
Curran,  drone;  Daniel  Crandall,  robin; 
John  Wetherell,  woodpecker;  Edward 
Bay,  crow;  Joseph  Rodrigo,  polliwog,  and 
Alfred  Heroux  and  Harrj'  Raotid,  froga. 
Sixty  little  blind  girls  and  boys  made  up 
the  chorus.  The  programme  was  printed 
In  raised  letters. 

General    Francis    H.    Appleton   presided 


Pleasing  Feature  at  the  Annual  Recep- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

There    was    a    pleasant    gathering    at 
the   kindergarten    for   the   blind    in   Ja-  j 
maica    Plain    yesterday    afternoon    fori 
the   annual    reception,    which   was   held 
from  8  to  5.    The   Invitations  were  ex- 
tended  by   the  ladies'   visiting  commit- 
tee, which  Includes  Mrs  Louis  Agasslz, 
Mrs     William     Appleton,     Miss     Agnes 
Brooks,    Miss    Caroline    Derby,    Mrs    E. ' 
Winchester    Donald,    Mrs    Maud    Howe 
Elliott,    Mrs   John   Chipman   Gray,    Mrs 
Thomas    Mack,    Mrs    KingsmlU    Marrs, 
Mrs   George   H.   Monks,    Mrs   B.    Preble 
Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

This  annual  event  is  really  one  of  the 
happiest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  little  children,  feeling  themselves 
the  true  hosts  and  hostesses  of  the  oc- 
casion, do  their  very  best  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  honor,  and  to 
the  visitors  it  must  always  be  an  inspi- 
ration and  delight  to  come  in  touch 
with  the  beautiful  life  which  goes  on 
within  these  sheltering  walls  and  with 
all  the  possibilities  of  joy  and  useful- 
ness which  are  being  unfolded  to  these 
sightless  children. 

The  half  hour  devoted  to  viewing  the 
children  in  their  daily  occupations  seems 
all  too  short,  since  there  are  now  four 
buildings  to  be  visited,  each  of  which 
holds  Its  own  attractions.  AS  usual, 
the  entire  buildings  w^ere  hospitably 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  the  kindly 
greeting  of  Mr  Anagnos,  the  director, 
was  greatly  mlstsed  from  tlie  exorcises, 
which  as  usual  were  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium building.  Mr  Anagnos  is  at  pres- 
ent in  Europe. 

At  3.30  the  children  in  the  various  de- 
partments, with  their  teachers  and 
guests,  assembled  In  the  hall,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome  Gen 
Francis  H.  Appleton  announced  the  pro- 
gram. This  was  somewhat  out  of  the 
usual,  consisting  of  a  pretty  operetta 
entitled  "Voices  of  Nature." 

The  cast  of  the  operetta  Included: 

Buttercup Helen  Clerk 

Sunflowur     Mury    Allen 

Violet Lucy  BarnbeBlc 

Daisy loretta  Noonan 

Queen   Bee Nettle   Gray 

Honey  Bee Edna  Abbott 

Llrely  Bee Ludge  Jeun 

Drone   John  Curran 

Robin    Daniel  Crandall 

Woodpecker  ,,.,,. John  Wetherell 

Crow   Edward  Riiy 

PoUywog Joseph   Rodrigo 

Frog Alfred  Herou.x 

Frog   Harry  Rand 

These  children,  who  had  the  principal 
parts,  were  assisted  by  a  large  chorus. 
The  little  tots  seemed  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  in  the  unique  costumes 
of  the  tiny  creatures  which  they  imper- 
sonated and  which  only  the  genius  and 
the  devotion  of  the  teachers  could  have 
made  possible.  The  audience  was  very 
appreciative  and  Rev  E.  D.  Burr,  In  his 
address,  voiced  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure of  all  In  the  delightful  program  fur- 
nished by  the  children. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  selection 
by  the  school  orchestra.  Many  visitors 
left  tokens  of  their  pleasure  in  the  bands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ladles'  auxiliary 
society,  which  is  always  ready  to  accept 
thank  offerings  and  benefactions  for  the 
kindergarten. 
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TUESDAY,    APRIL   24,    1900. 


IND  CHILDREN  PLAY. 


Exhibition   of   Work  and    Dramatic   En- 
tertainment    at     the     Jamaica 
Plain   Kindergarten. 


The  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  entertained  their 
friends  yesterday  afternoon  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  school  work.  From  3 
to  3:30  o'clock  the  guests  were  escorted 
through  the  three  buildings  where  the 
I  children  were  found  at  their  regular 
I  work.  The  guests  were  received  by  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  comprised  of 
the  following  ladies: 

Mrs.  Ix)uis  Agpaslz.  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Carolino  Deiliy,  Mr». 
E.  Winchester  Uonald,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  El- 
liott, Mrs.  John  Chlpinan  Gra.y.  Mrs.  Thomas 
.Mack.  Mrs.  Klne-smlU  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  PI. 
Monks,  -Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Miss  Anna 
C.  Warren. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Inspection  an 
operetta,  "Voices  of  Nature,"  was  given 
In  the  school  hall  by  the  children.  They 
have  been  preparing  for  this  entertain- 
ment for  some  time,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed their  parts,  and  the  a;udlence 
showed  an  equal  interest.  All  the  pupils 
took  part  in  the  operetta,  with  14  of 
tnem  dressed  as  flowers,  bees,  birds, 
polUwogs  and  frogs.  Behind  them  was 
a  screen  of  flowers,  giving  the  effect  of 
a  garden  scene.  A  selection  was  also 
given  by  the  orchestra.  Formerly  the 
children  used  zoboes  to  play  on,  but 
now  the  school  has  an  orchestra  using 
real  musical  instruments. 

Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton  presided  at  the 
exercises  In  the  hall,  and  made  a  short 
address.  He  Introduced  the  Rev.  B.  D. 
Burr,  who  also  spoke.  The  school  Is 
now  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Jones  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  in 
Pari 3. „ 
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MONDAY.    APRIL    23,    1900 


BLIND   CHILDREN    EXHIBIT 


Kindergarten  for  the   Blind   Entertains 
Its  Friends  and  Subscribers 


At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  this 
afternoon  the  Inmates  entertained  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  institution  and  their  friends 
with    an    exhibition    of    their    school    work. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Aga.sslz,  Mrs.  AVlllIam  Appleton,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs. 
E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chtpman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomaii  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs. 
George  II.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  They  were 
then  escorted  through  the  different  rooms 
of  the  three  buildings,  where  the  children 
were  found  at  their  regular  studies,  afford- 
ing  the  visitors  a  view  of  the  actual  routine 
work   of   the   kindersarten. 

Following  this  Inspection  the  little  folks 
presented  an  entertainment  in  the  school 
hall,  for  which  they  have  been  preparing 
for  many  weeks.  The  programme  opened 
with  a  waltz  played  by  the  kinder  orches- 
tra. A  plea  for  renewed  aid  and  Interest 
in  the  work  of  the  home  was  made  by  Rev. 
Everett  D.  Burr,  and  then  the  feature  of 
the  afternoon,  an  operetta  entitled  "Na- 
ture's Voices,"  was  performed  by  several 
of    the   blind    children. 

The  little  ones  were  dressed  to  represent 
flowers,  frogs,  birds  and  bees,  and  the 
cast  of  characters  Included  a  buttercup, 
daisy,  sunflower,  violet  and  several  very 
amusing  pollywogs  and  frogs.  The  children 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  parts,  and  the 
Hence  evinced  an  eiiual  Interest.  Many 
J..  .V  subscribers  were  added  to  the  institu- 
tion's list. 
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4PRIL  28,  1900 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Monday  afternoon  the  ladies  of  tlie 
visiting  committee  of  tlie  Kindergar- 
ten for  tlie  Blind  lield  their  annual 
reception  to  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, A  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  visited  the  buildings,  at  the 
corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  Streets, 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  work  of  the 
■little  ones  was  inspected.  Soon  after 
3  o'clock  the  guests  assembled  in  the 
hall,  where  an  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  the  children.  The  operetta, 
"Forces  of  Nature,"  was  delightfully 
given  and  created  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm from  the  throngs  of  listeners, 
who  crowded  eagerly  towards  the 
stage  that  no  glimpse  of  the  little  ones 
might  be  losit,  as  they  came  tripping 
over  the  stage  in  guise  of  flowers, 
birds,  bees  and  frogs.  Kelen  Clark 
represented  butterctip;  Mary  Allen, 
sunflower;  Lucy  Barabesic,  violet;  Lo- 
retta  Noonan,  daisy;  Nettie  Gray, 
queen  bee;  Edna  Abbott,  honey  bee; 
Ludge  Jean,  lively  bee;  John  Gurran, 
drone;  Daniel  Crandall,  robin;  John 
Wetherell,  woodpecker;  Edward  Ray, 
crow;  Joseph  Rodrigo,  polliwog;  Al- 
fred Heroux,  frog;  HaiTy  Rand,  frog. 
A  flower-covered  screen  for  a  back- 
ground gave  the  effect  of  a  garden 
scene  which  made  the  movements  of 
the  little  actors  more  pronounced. 

At  the  clos6  of  the  operetta  Rev.  Ev. 
erett  D.  Burr  made  a  brief  address. 
He  spoke  in  a  very  complimentary 
way  of  the  work  done,  saying  he  felt 
it  to  be  the  "incarnation  of  science 
and'  love— a  most  superb  expression 
of  the  new  education."  Formerly,  he 
continued,  the  child  was  considered 
a  sort  of  "receptacle  into  which 
knowledge  was  to  be  poured,  but  the 
new  education  does  not  seek  to  leave 
a  thought  but  to  find  one.  We  have 
come  to  think  of  education  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  soul."  He  enlarged 
briefly  upon  the  premise  and  closed 
his  address  with  a  story  for  the  chil- 
dren, whicli  was  much  enjoyed  by 
them. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  selec- 
tion by  the  children's  orchestra.  Gen- 
eral F.  H.  Appleton  presided  and 
made  a  short  address. 
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WEDNESDAY,    MAY    2,    1900 

To  Benefit  the  Kindergarten  for    the    Blind 

On  Friday  evening  of  this  week.  Miss 
Grace  Chenery  Foote,  reader,  assisted  by 
John  Hermann  Loud,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  at  Steinert  Hall  In  aid  of  the  work 
carried  on  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  situated  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Among 
Miss  Foote's  selections  will  be  some  from 
Dickens,  Eugene  Field,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  and  other  favorite  writers.  Some 
of  those  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
entertainment  are  Mrs.  Louis  Agasslz— the 
president  of  Radcllffe  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge—Mrs. William  Appleton.  Miss  Agnes 
Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  E.  Win- 
chester Donald,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
Mrs.  John  Chlpman  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  I 
Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  1 
H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Mina 
Anna  C.   Warren. 
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An  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  v/as  given  la.st  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall  by  Miss  Grace  Chenery  Foote,  read- 
er, assisted  by  John  Herman  Loud,  pianist. 

Mrs.  Lillian  ^Lord  Wood  of  '  Lexington 
gave  a  piano  recital  in  the  hall  of  th« 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  even- 
ing. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  5,   1900. 

TO  AID  THE  BLIND  KINDERGARTEN.. 
An  excellent  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  was  given  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall  by  Miss  Grace 
Chenery  Foote,  reader,  assisted  by  John 
Herman  Loud,  pianist.  Miss  Foote  gave 
among  other  selections  "Tiie  Flight  of 
Little  Em'ly"  and  "The  Wreck"  from 
David  Copperfleld  and  "A  Water-Logged 
Town,"  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  The  piano 
selections  included  an  aria  from  a  suite 
in  D.  Bach,  and  Wagner's  "Pilgrims' 
Chorus,"  .the  latter  specially  arranged 
;  for  the  piano  by  the  performer. 
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SATURDAY,   MAY  12,    1900. 

The  Volta  bureau  at  Washington  hae 
Just  Issued  a  volume  of  much  educa- 
tional interest  called  the  "Helen  Keller 
Souvenir  No.  2,"  comprising  a  strictly 
consecutive  statement  of  Mlsa  Keller's 
instruction  and  educational  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  seven  years,  and 
her  successful  passing  of  the  examina- 
tions for  Radcliffe  last  June.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  Helen 
Keller,  so  much  in  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple, far  away,  are  prone  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  accounts  of  the  marvellous 
development  of  this  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  girl  are  gross  exaggerations. 
This  tiook  is  a  simple  statement  of  her 
life  during  the  past  seven  years,  and 
the  patience  of  that  teacher,  Miss  Annie 
M.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  both  eyes 
!  and  ears  to  ier  and  has  taught  her  to 
understand  and  appreciate  so  many  of 
i  the  beautiful  things  In  literature.  The 
I  jualn  objeot  Qt  ithl»  yvlujoe  U  iA  •liovr. 

that  Helen  Keller  although  an  unusual- 
ly bright   girl   was  neither  a  "phenom- 
enal  child"   nor  an    "Intellectual   prodi- 
gy,"  but  that  she  was  simply  a  bright 
and    lovely    child,    unmarred    by    self- 
consciousness   or   any    taint   of  evil.     It 
also  Illustrates  how  much  can  be  done 
ror  children   similarly   afflicted    by    dint 
of  perseverance  and  patience.    Miss  Sul- 
livan   feels    that    this    wonderful    girl, 
whose  character  has   been  so  perfectly 
and  yet  naturally  trained,  is  destined  to 
be  the  Instrument  of  great  good  in  the 
world,    not   only   by  drawing   forth    the 
sympathies    and    putting    into    exercise 
the    kind    emotions    of    others,    but    by 
teaching  them  how  great  things  may  be 
achieved    under    the    worst    difficulties, 
and    how    pure    and    sweet    and    joyous 
may    be    existence    under    the    darkest 
cloud.     The    publication    has    been    pre- 
pared    with    exceptional    care,    and    is 
Illustrated  with   excellent  portraits  and 
restricted    to   pedagogical   lines    that    It 
may  inspire  students  and  teachers  alike 
in  every  clime  to  renewed  and  persistent 
efforts  in  overcoming  obstacles  and   se- 
curing the  blessings  of  education,  even 
under    the    most    Adverse      of      circum- 
stances. 
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Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  — 


Boston,  May  12,  1900. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be 
held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  p.m.. 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion 
with  your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  balconies  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation 
is  sent,  until  Friday,  May  25.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written 
requisition.  No  more  than  two  can  be  given  to  an  appli- 
cant. 

The  seats  will  be  positively  reserved  until  three 
o'clock,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy 
all  vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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SATURDAY   MORNING.   MAY   26,   1900. 

^  '       EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLTND. 

Among  the  educational  intarests  of  the 
Boston  public,  which  have  won  for  this 
city  its  prestige  as  a  literary  cencre.  the 
work  of  instructing  and  training  the  blind 
holds  a  prominent  place.  Therefore  the 
mere  mention  of  the  interestini?  coin- 
mencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, which  will  be  held  this  year  in 
Tremont  Temple,  June  5,  at  3  p.m.,  will  Pe 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  presence  of  the 
usual  large  audience  which  gathers  on 
the.«o  occasions. 

Special  features  are  the  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children,  "Heroes,  Knights 
and  Soldiers,"  and  one  by  Tommy  Stringer, 
"The  Story  of  a  Dime." 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  little  school.  The  work  of 
the  older  pupils  will  ^e  represented  by 
an  exercise  in  Latin,  given  by  a  class  of 
girls,  and  one  in  literature,  "Our  Auto- 
crat," by  the  seven  boys  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  who  will  receive  their  diplomas 
at  the  hand  of  Gen.  F.  H.  Apple  ton,  the 
pres.  of  the  corporation. 
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BOSTON,    MAY    26,    1900. 
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BOSTON,  MAY   26,    1900. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOH  THE  BLIND. 


Among  the  educational  interests  which 
have  won  for  Boston  its  prestige  as  a  lit- 
erary centre,  tbe  work  of  instructing  and 
training  the  blind  holds  a  prominent  place. 
Therefore,  the  mere  mention  of  the  inter- 
esting   commencement    exercises   of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  which   will   be   held 
this  year  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday, 
June  5,  at  3  P.  M.,  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
sure the  presence  of  the  usual  large  audi- 
ence which  gathers   on   these   occasions. 
Special  features  will   be   the   exercise  by 
the     kindergarten     children,    "Heroes  — 
Knights      and     Soldiers,"    and     one     by 
Tommy  Stringer,  "The  Story  of  a  Dime." 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  little  school.     The  work  of 
the  older  pupils  will  be  represented  by  an 
exercise  in  Latin,  given  by  a  class  of  girls, 
and  one  in  literature,  "Our  Autocrat,"  by 
the  seven  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
will  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of 
Gen.   Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  president 
of  the  corporation.     Excellent  music  and 
interesting   gymnastics   will    complete    a 
very    enjoyable    entertainment.      Tickets 
may   be   obtaiaed   at    the    Institution  in 
South  Boston,  or  at  tbe  salesroom  for  the 
blind.  No.  38?  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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....BeT.  Thomas  Van  Nesi  ol  BrookUne  U  to 
aMresi  the  large  indlence  wwoh  can  be  surely 
eoonted  on  lor  the  alternooD  o!  June  6,  when  an 
entertainment  will  be  gWen  In  Tremont  Temple 
for  the  beneflt  oi  the  Perkins  InBlltutlon  lor  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Van  Ness  will  speak  especially  lor 
the  kindergarten  department. 


— ^^The  work  of  the  Perkins  Institutiou 
for  the  Blind  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description  or  explanation  to  the 
ffood  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
thron<?h  whose  fostering  care  it  has  been 
permitted  to  reach  its  present  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  ■Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  usual  rich  treat  has  been  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
school,  which  will  be.  held  at  Treuiont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  ni.  The  kindergai-ten  children  will 
give  an  exercise  on  "Heroes — Knights 
and  Soldiers,"  and  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Xess  will  speak  in  behalf  of  the  little 
school.  The  older  pupils  will  present  an 
exercise  in  Latin  and  one  In  llteratiiiv. 
Tonuny  'Stringer  will  take  part  and  will 
tell  the  story  of  a  dime.  Gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, a  military  drill  and  music  upon 
the  organ  and  by  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus  will  he  especially  attractive  f^'at- 
ures.  A  class  of  seven  boys  will  be  pre- 
sputed  with  diplomas  by  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton.  who  will  preside.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  in- 
stitution at  South  Boston  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind.  'No.  38.3  Boylston 
street.  Boston. 
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EXERCISES   SY  THE   BLIND. 

Comm«ncomont  of  Perkins  Institution 
Will  Take  Place  Next  Week. 
The  entire  exhaustion  of  the  supply 
of  tickets  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  last 
year  crowded  out  many  friends  of  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  all  con- 
nected with,  the  affair.  Therefore,  it 
Is  suggested  by  those  interested  that  an 
early  request  be  made  this  year  for  seats 
at  the  annual  exercises,  which  will  be 
held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday 
June  5,  at  .S  o'clock.  .-^"eauaj, 

The  kindergarten  department  will  have 
its  share  in  the  enieiiainment,  and  the 
r?^  w-  vF,9^^  ^''^^  Ness  will  speak  In 
its  beh.alf.  Tommy  Stringer  will  tell  the 
story  of  a  dime.  The  work  of  the  old"? 
pupils  will  be  represented  by  an  ex- 
ercise m  Latin,  by  a  class  of  girls,  and 
one  in  literature,  by  the  graduating 
class  of  boys,  seven  in  number  who 
will  receive  diplomas  at  the  hand  «f 
Gen.  .i^rancls  if.  Appleton.  Ml  presidlnl 
officer.  f»<r..iuiuK 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  annlvin^  i 
at  the  institution  In  South  Boston  or  aT 
tne  salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Rovl'?ton 
street.  "j^aiua 


THB  BEACON. 


MAY  26,   1900. 

The  Work  of  Blind  Pupils. 

The  interest  of  the  large  audience  which 
will  attend  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  Tremont  Temple 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  little  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  department 
and  the  older  pupils  from  the  parent 
school  at  South  Boston,  seven  of  whom 
will  receive  diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  will  pre- 
side. The  little  children  will  give  an  ex- 
ercise on  Heroes,  Knights  and  Soldiers, 
illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  and  games, 
and  Tommy  Stringer  will  tell  the  story  of 
a  dime.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will 
speak.  The  work  of  the  older  pupils  will 
include  educational  gymnastics  and  music. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
the  institution  in  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street. 
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SATURDAY,    MAY    26,    1900 

Comraeneexuent  Exerolses  at  Perkins  Instl- 
tatlon  j 

With  the  general  advancement  of  modern] 
pedagogical  movements,  the  work  of  thai 
education  of  the  blind  has  kept  pace.  This 
is  amply  proved  by  the  excellent  programme 
which  is  offered  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  on  Tues- 
day, June  5,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  In 
Tremont  Temple.  The  kindergarten  depart- 
ment win  have  its  share  in  the  exhibition, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  in 
its  behalf.  The  wonderful  progress  of 
Tommy  Stringer  will  appear  in  his  exercise, 
"The  Story  of  a  Dime."  There  will  be 
seven  graduates  who  will  receive  their 
diplomas  from  the  hand  of  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  the  presiding  officer.  An  ex- 
ercise in  Latin  and  one  in  literature,  edu- 
cational gymnastics  and  a  military  drill, 
and  excellent  music  upon  the  organ  and  by 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus,  should  form  a 
very  delightful  entertainment.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,  383  Boylston  street,  Boston.  • 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  TO  ENTlERTAlN. 

A  richly  varied  and  highly  interesting 
programme  is  offered  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3 
o'clock.  Special  feaitures  are  an  exercise 
Iby  the  kindergarten  children  on  "Heroes, 
Knights  and  Soldiers,"  lUu.'?trated  by 
Bongs,  modelling  and  games,  and  one  by 
Tommy  Stringer  on  "The  Story  of  a 
Dime";        literary        work        and        fine 

musical  selections  by  th«  older 
pupils,  and  educational  gymnastics 
and      a      military  ■    drill.  The       Rev. 

Thomas  Van  Ness  will  give  an  address 
In  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
department.  The  seven  graduates  will 
receive  their  diplomas  from  General 
Francis  H.  Appleton.  who  will  preside. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
street,   Boston. 
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l4.  richly  varied  and  highly  interesting 
nrogramme  is  offered  for  the,  commence- 
ment   exercises   of   the   Perkirui   Institu- 
tion  for   the  iBlind,    which   will   be   held 
in    Tremont    Temple   on    Tuesday,    June 
5    at  3  o'clock  P.M.    Special  features  are 
an    exercise    by    the  >'"'Jergarten    ciiil- 
dren  on  "Heroes,  Knights  and  Soldieis 
il  ustrated     by     songs,      modeling     and 
Smes    and  one  by  Tommy  Stringer  on 
'"Th-   Story   of   a   Dime,"   literary    work 
bv  the  older  pupil.3  and  fine  musical  se- 
lections;   educational   gymnastics   and   « 
militarv  drill.     Rev.  Thomas  Van   Ness 
w  1     give   an    address    in   -behalf    of    the 
work    of    the    kindergarten    department 
The  seven   graduates   will   receive   their 
Ainlomas  from  General   Francis   H.   Ap- 
Seton     who   will  pre.Mde.     Tickets   nriay 
■be  obtained  at  the  institution   m  South 
iRnston     or    at    the    salesroom    for    the 
toUnd     383  Boylston   street,   Boston. 
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division  will  leceivc  s  prepared 
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383  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


THE  WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPILS. 

The    interest    of    the    large    audience  \ 
which   will    attend    the    commencement 
exorcises  of  the  Pefkins  Institution  "at 
Tremont   Temple   on    Tuesday,    June   5, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  will  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  little  children  from  the  i 
kindergarten  department  and  the  older  i 
pupils  from  the  parenr  school  at  South! 
i  Boston,    seven    of    whom    will    receive  j 
diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Gen.   Francis  ! 
H.    Appleton,    who    will    preside.    Each  | 
division    will    he    gratified    through    the 
excellent  program  which  has  been  pre-  | 
pared  for  this  year.    The  little  children  i 
will    give    an    exercise    on     "Heroes — 
Knights    and    Soldiers,"    illustrated    by 
songs,  modeling  and   games,    and  Tom- 
my   Stringer   will    tell    the    story    of    a 
dime.       Rev.    Thomas    Van    Ness    will 
speak    in    behalf    of    the    little    school. 
The   work   of   the    older    pupils    will   be 
well  represented  by  the  interesting  lit- 
erary  exercises,    the   educational    gym- 
nastics and  the  excellent  music,  which 
Will  unite  to  form  a  very  enjoyable  en- 
tertainment. 


PERRiHS  DAY. 


Institntion  for  the  Blind  to  Hold 
Its  Comrnen cement  Exercises  June 
5  in  Tremont  Temple— Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Ness  the  Speaker. 

The  wrrk   of  the   Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  "Is  too  well  known  to  need 
any    advance    explaration.    Tho    usual 
treat  has  been  prepared  for  the  en'.er- 
talnment    of    the    public    at    the    Com- 
mencement    exercises     of    the    school, 
which  WJl  be  held  at  Tremcnt  Temple 
on  Ticsday,  June  5,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  kindPi-garten  children  will  give  an 
exercise  on  "Heroes— Knights  and  Sol- 
diers,"   and    Rev.    Thcmas    Va.n    Ness 
will  speak  in  behalf  of  the  little  school. 
The    elder    puX'ils    ^^iH    present   an    ex- 
^Sse    in    Latin    and    one   in   literature 
Tomirv    Ftrinser    will    have    a  part   m; 
the  prcgram,  and  will  tell  the  story  of  | 
a    dime.    Gymnastic    exen^cises,    a    nni-- 
tary   drill   and   music   utw:n   the   orgin 
and  by  band,  orchestra  and  chorus  will 

be  especiaTiy'  attraclKe  features.  A 
class  of  seven  beys  will  be  presented 
with  diplomat  by  Gen.  Francis  H. 
Ippleton,  who  will  preside.  Tickets 
n,ay   be   obtained  by    applying   at    tho 

ston  Street.  Bcston. 
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^  I'he  entire  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  tickets  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins'  Insti- 
tution last  year,  crowded  out   mauy  friends  of  the 
cause  of  the  education    of    the    blind,  to  the  great 
disappointment    of    all    connected    with  the  affair. 
Therefore, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  sug'gestthat 
an  early  request  be  made  this  vear   for  seats  at  the 
annual  exercises  which    will    be    held   in  Tremont 
Temple  on    Tuesday,   June    5,    at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 
The  kindergarten  department  will  have  its  share  in 
the     entertainment,  and    the   Rev.   Thomas    Van 
Ness  will   speak    in    its    behalf.    Tommy  Stringer 
will    tell    the    story    of     a    dime.      The      work 
of  the  older  pupils  will  be  represented  by  an  exer- 
cise in  Latin,  by  a  class  of  girls;  and  one  in  litera- 
ture, by   the  graduating   class  of  seven   boys,  who 
will  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of   General 
Francis  H.  Appleton,   the  presiding  officer.    Excel- 
lent music  upon  the  organ  and   by  band,  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  educational  gymnastics  will  com- 
plete a  very  enjoyable  entertainment.    Tickets  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  institution  in  South 
Boston  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383 
Boylston  street,  Boston. 
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ts  efficient  methods  of  ^^f^'^'^'^^^^^JXen^^^^^^  which  will 

afforded  to  the  P^^lic  m  its  coniniencemen  ^^  ^ 

be  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on    iuesayj  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^ 

P    M.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  /^^^^  ^'l'^}'  ^  people  of  Boston 
the  school  for  its  liberal  support  by  the  good  peop  ^.^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

and  vicinity.     The  g^f^Xnf  o    General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
their  diplomas  from  *e  hand  of  Uener  ^^.^^^  ^^ 

fene^r^^milSI  "bf  band^^o^S^? and  chorus  will  be  especiall^^, 
atlracliv^  features  of  the  p^ramme_ 
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FRIDAY,    JUNE    1.    1900 

Perkfns  Institution  Commenoement 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston  TviU  be  held  Tuesday,  in  Tremont 
Temple.  General  Francis  Appleton  will 
preside  and  present  diplomas  to  the  follow- 
ing-named graduates:  Charles  H.  Ama- 
don,  Frederick  Carney,  Patrick  O'Neill, 
Herbert  A.  Putnam,  Francis  J.  Rochford, 
Herbert  A.  Strout,  Frederick  V,  Walsh. 
The  progrramme  is  as  follows: 

Organ— Processional  March,  op. 41,  No.5.  .GuUmant 

Herbert  A.   Strout. 
Orchestra— Minuet  from   Military  Sympho- 

,.."y- • Haydn 

Kindergarten — 

(1)  The  Story  of  a  Dime Thomas  Stringrer 

(2)  Herc«s,  knlgrhts  and  soldiers,  illus- 
trated by  songrs.  modelling  and 
games The  kindergarten  children 

Music — A  Merry  Sleighride  Party,  op.  193.Chwatal 

The   ■■Kinder"   Orchestra. 
Address  on   the  Work  of  the   Kindergar- 
ten  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Nesa 

!  Exercise  In  Ijatin Class  of  girls 

'  Exercise  in  literature — Our  Auto- 
crat   Boys  of  the  graduating  class 

Educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
girls,  military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  and 
song,  "Die  Heimkehr,"  by  a  chorus  of  girls 
preceding  presentation  of  diplomas. 

^astm  §a:xlg  (^laht. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  4,  1900. 


WORK    OF    BLIND    PaPIL3. 


Comzaencement  Exercises  of  Perkins 
Institute  to  be  Held  Tomorro'w. 

The    Interest    of    the    large    audience 
which    will    attend    the    commencement 
exercises  of  the   Perkins  institution  at 
Tremont   temple  tomorrow   at  3  o'clock 
will  be  equally  divided  between  the  lit- 
tle children   from    the   kindergarten   de- 
partment and  the  older  pupils  from  the 
parent  school  at  South  Boston,  seven  of 
whom  will  receive  diplomas  at  the  hand 
of    Gen   Francis  H.    Appleton,    who   will 
preside.    Each  division  will  receive  grat- 
ification through  the  excellent  program 
which  has  been  prepared  for  this  year. 
The   little  children  will  give  an  exer- 
cise on  "Heroes— Knights  and  Soldiers,' 
Illustrated      by     songs,  •  modeling     and 
games,    and    Tommy    Stringer    will    tell 
tha  story  of  a  dime.    Hev  Thomas  Van 
Ness   will  speak  In  behalf    of  the  little 
school.    The    work   of    the    older    pupils 
will  be  well  represented  by  the  interest- 
ing literary  and  gymnastic  exercises  and 
excellent    music,     which     will    unite    to 
form  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
at  the  institution  in  South  Boston  or  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boyl- 
ston  St. 


NEWS,  8ATURI»AY,  MAY  26.  1900. 


Au  early  request  should  be  made  for 
tickets  for  the  annual  commencemenc 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Tremont  Temple  on  June  5  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  such  is  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission to  this  excellent  entertainment 
that  the  number  of  tickets  is  exhaust- 
ed long  before  the  day  amves.  An  un- 
usually  fine  program   is   offered    this 
year.    It  includes  an  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten    children    on    "Heroes- 
Knights  and  Soldiers,"  illustrated  by 
songs,    modelling  and  games,   one  by 
Tommy  Stringer  on  "The-  Story  of  a 
Dime,"  interesting  literary    Ts^ork     by 
the  older  pupils,  educational  gj-mnas- 
tics  and  excellent  music  upon  the  or-! 
gan  and  by  baud,  orchestra  and  cho- j 
rus.    Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  -will  urge ' 
the  just  claims  of  the  cause  of  the  lit- ! 
tie  sightless  children  upon  the  benevo- 1 
lence  of  the  good   people  of  Boston. 
Gen.  Francis  II.  Appleton  -^vill  preside 
and  will  present  diplomas  to  the  seven 
boys  of  the  gradirating  class. 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    2,    1900 

TO  HELP  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


state  Board,  of  Education  Is  Making 
Strong  Effort  in  Behalf  of  This  Class 
of  Afflicted  Persons  , 


From  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  relative  to  the  instruction  of 
the  adult  blind.  Issued  Friday,  It  is  learned 
that  the  number  of  blind  in  this  State  ca,n~ 
not  be  far  from  4200.  This  includes  those 
■who  are  totally  blind  and  those  only  par- 
tially so,  based  on  the  test  for  blindness  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  which  Is  lack  of 
"sufficient  sight  to  distinguish  printed  let- 
ters one-eighth  of  an  inch  square," — a  test 
under  which  many  if  not  nearly  all  of  the 
semi-blind  children  enumerated  in  the  State 
census  must  be  accounted  blind.  The  num- 
ber under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be 
placed  approximately  at  six  hundred  and 
the  number  over  twenty-one  at  3600.  Of 
the  3600  adult  blind,  about  400  are  in  in- 
stitutions, chiefly  because  of  their  poverty 
and  lack  of  homes,  and  of  the  3200  at  home, 
some  have  received  instruction  in  their 
youth  or  have  been  favored  in  well-to-do 
homes  with  instruction  in  their  adult  years, 
and  are  able  to  read  embossed  type,  while 
others  are  physically  and  mentallj'  beyond 
the  reach  of  instruction. 

After  excluding  the  classes  enumerated  • 
there  must  remain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  adult  blind  for  whom  home  instruc- 
tion is  both  feasible  and  desirable.  How 
large  this  proportion  is  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. A  considerable  number  capable  of 
receiving  instruction  are  pretty  sure  to  bfe 
apathetic  towards  it.  Courage  and  hope 
have  left  them.  They  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  affliction  with  a  kind  of  de- 
spair. How  many  would  be  likely  to  ac- 
cept instruction  from  visitors,  and  profit 
by  it,  no  one  can  tell.  All  one  can 'say  is, 
that  the  niimber  of  teachable  cases  must 
be  cojisiderably  less  than  the  total  number 
of  adult  blind. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  out  in  vari- 
ous directions  to  those  whose  life  work  has 
been    the    instruction    and    welfare    of    the 
blind  and  from  them  replies  were  received 
giving  much  valuable  advice,  especially  on 
the    matter    of    home    training    of    adults. 
Some  of  those  heard  from  were  the  follow- 
ing-named:   M.    Anagnos,    director    of    the 
Perkins      Institution      and      Massachusetts 
School  for   the  Blind,    Boston;    Miss   Edith 
M.     Bainbrigge,     secretary    of     the    Home 
Teaching    Society    for    the    Blind,    47    Vic- 
toria street,   Westminster,    London,    S.   W., 
Eng.;  Q.  R.  Boyle,  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign  Blind   Association    for   Promoting   the 
Education   and   Employment   of   the    Blind, 
Cambridge  square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W- 
Eng.;   C.   P.   Fraser,   superintendent  of  ths; 
Halifax    School    for    the    Blind,    Murdoftkj 
square,     Halifax.     N.   S. ;     Dr.    Robert     «J, 
Moon,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Honvsi 
Teaching     Society     and     Free     Circulatinjp 
Llbrarj'    for   the    Blind,    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 
Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  honorary  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,   Society  for  Embossing 
and  Circulating  the  Bible,    etc.,   in   Moon's 
Type  for  the   Blind,   Queen's   Road,    Brigh- 
ton, Eng.;  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  Dennis, 
street,  Gardiner,  Me.;  Henry  Stansby,  sec- 
retary,   The    General    Institution    for    the 
Blind,    Carpenter    Road,    Edgbaston,    Bir- 
mingham, Eng.;  Henry  J.  Wilson,   secreta- 
ry, Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  Victoria 
street,    Westminster,    London,    S.    W.,    Eng. 
The   replle.=!   of  these  persons  were  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  reports  and  Illus- 
trative  or   explanatory    literature.    Replies 
were     also     received     from  the     following- 
named    blind    persons    who    were    able    to 
speak    of    home    instruction    for   the   adult 
blind  from  personal  experience:  Miss  Lilla 
H.    Albee,    Warwick,    Mass. ;    Harry    For- 
rester,   11    Allen    street,    Halifax,    N.    S.; 
Luclen  B.   Gould,   National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,   Togus,   Me. ;   Ar- 
thur   Reynolds,    National    Home    for    Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,  Togus,   Me.;  Wil- 
liam W.   Stone,   611   Broadway,   Somerville, 
Mass.     All  these  replies  were  most  encour- 
aging in  showing  a  general  desire  to  help 
the  adult  blind  for  whom  less  comparative- 
ly  has   been   done    in   an   educational   way 
than  for  children. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6,   1900. 


BLIND  BOY'S  SERMON. 


Tommie  Stringer  Speaks 
to  Those  Who  Can  See. 


Dr.  MacKenziels  Impressed 
with  Lessons  Taught. 


Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


"Do  you  want  these  boys  and  girls  to 
know  as  much  as  your  boys  and  girls?" 
asked  the  Rev.  Alexander  MacKenzie 
of  Cambridg-e  in  Tremont  Temple  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  "If 
you  do,' 


inake  some  sacrifice  of  time  and  money 
for  them.  Help  these  sightless  ones  to 
realize  the  grand  gifts  of  God  to  the 
world,  through  your  own  intelligence, 
and  when  you  have  opened  up  the  minds 
of  these  benighted  ones  to  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  these  glorious  spring  days, 
you  have  done  as  great  a  miracle  as 
..■was  e^^r  accomplished  Jn  biblical  days. 

"The  sermon  I  would  preach  to  "you 
never  could  rival  that  preached  by  Tom- 
mie Stringer  or  those  little  ones  that 
you  behold  modelling  in  clay  before  your 
own  eyes.  We  are  not  here  to  give 
you  an  exhibition,  but  to  show  what 
has  been  accomplished  through  natural 
means  with  these  children,  and  if  you 
wish  the  work  to  go  on,  it  Is  for  you  to 
remember  them  in  your  beneflcience. 
Tou  and  I  are  the  world  to  these  chil- 
dren, who  have  never  seen  a  human 
face,  and  as  we  act  toward  them  their 
opinion  of  the  world  is  formed." 

The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  were 
held  was  elaborately  decorated  with 
bunting  and  the  national  colors,  and  up- 
on the  platform  were  seated  the  children 
of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presided, 
and  welcomed  all. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an 
organ  prelude  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Strout, 
and  followed  by  a  selection  by  the  or- 
chestra. Then  Master  Tommie  Stringer 
told  "the  story  of  a  dime,"  being  his 
experience  during  a  visit  to  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia  last  year.  The  story  was 
told  in  his  own  childish  language.  It 
,  was  this  address  of  the  boy's  that  Dr. 
MacKenzie  declared  himself  unable  to 
rival. 

The  children  of  the  kindergarten  sang 
their  songs,  played  their  games,  and 
modelled  in  clay  knights  and  soldiers, 
telling  the  history  of  each  as  they  ex- 
hibited their  work.  The  children's  or- 
chestra, composed  of  various  kinds  of 
musical  instruments,  played  a  sleigh 
ride  symphony,  and  a  class  of  girls 
gave  an  exercise  in  Latin  from  Caesar, 
,hile  the  graduating  class  of  boys  told 


the  interesting  stoi^  df  "OW'jrtitScral'" 
A  class  in  gymnastics  demonstrated 
some  wonderful  work  for  those  whose 
eyes  are  perfect  and  still  more  so  for 
those  deprived  of  many  of  their  sen^sex 
The  military  drill  by  the  bSys  showed 
excellent  precision.  »uweu 

The  closing  feature  on  the  programme 
was  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Gen.  Appleton  to  the  following  gradu- 
ates: Charles  H.  Amadon,  Frederick  J  ' 
Carney,  Patrick  J.  O'Neiil.  Herbert  A  ' 
Putnam,  Francis  J.  Rochford,  Herbert 
A.  Strout  and  Fredrick  V.  Walsh 

ATri"°T"^-  ^^^^^  .,'"tt*^^  audience'  were 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Count  di 
Campello. 


BLIND   CHILDREN   DISPLAY  THE   SKILL  ACQUIRED  AT  SCHOOL. 


w^m 


A"li'IB!3S 


Ills   read    from    "Caesar's 


WEDNESDAY,  JURE  6,  1900. 


Yet  Their  Brainwork 
Shows  It  Not* 


Mental  Agility  of  the 
Perkins  Pupils* 


. 


Their  Exhibition  Sur- 
prises Audience* 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  ^t  Tremont  Temple 
yesterday  afternoon,  unlike  the  exer- 
cises of  ordinary  schools,  was  of  re- 
markable interest,  and  attracted  an  au- 
dience that  filled  the  Temple. 

The    exhibition    gave    illustrations    of 
the    attainments     reached     by     various  ' 
grades  of  the  school,   showing  the  pro-  , 
flciency    of    the    pupils    in    reading,    in 
music  and  In  combined  action. 

Diplomas  Presented.  ' 

Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Presi»lent 
Of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercises  presented  diplomas  to  the 
graduating  class,  which  included  the 
following  young  men:  Charles  Henry 
Amadon,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney,  Pat- 
rick Joseph  O'Neil,  Herbert  Au.stin 
Putnam,  Francis  Joseph  Rochford,  Her- 
bert Ansley  Strout,  Frederick  Vincent 
Walsh. 

Sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
blind  pupils  was  mingled  with  surprise 
when  the  audience  saw  how  wonder- 
fully the  exhibitors  have  profited  by  the 
instruction  given  them,  making  it  hard- 
ly possible  to  realize  that  they  could 
do  so  much  and  yet  be  blind. 
'  Naturally  enouith  the  best  part  of  the 
program  was  furnished  by  the  little 
kindergarten  class,  comprising  a  lot  of 
little  boys  and  girls  who  seemed  for 
the  most  part  as  happy  as  do  all  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age,  knd  but  for 
their  sightless  eyes  and  their  pathetic 
look  thev  mierht  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  children  blessed  with  all  the 
fhysical  senses,  who  could  appreciate 
he  beauties  of  the  Temple  and  its 
decorations. 

Older  Pupils  Heard. 

The  older  pupils,  who  have  learned 
more,  and  thus  realize  more  keenly 
their  affliction,  sat  with  motionless,  pas- 
sive faces,  showing  little  animation  of 
countenance  except  when  singing  or 
listening  lo  m'isic. 

Thomas  Stringer,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  only  blind  but  also  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  first  presented  to  the 
audience,  and  told  the  story  of  a  dime 
which  was  given  to  him  at  the  Phila- 
delphia mint.  He  talked  rapidly  through 
an  Interpreter.  Women  remarked  of  his 
sv;eet  face,  and  one  could  see  the  deli- 
cate humor  of  his  smile  as  he  held  up 
objects  illuslrnting  his  story. 

Kindergarteners'  Skill. 

The  kindergarteners  showed  their  skill 
Id  day  modeling,  recitod,  marched, 
sang  and  played  games.  Their  sweet 
voices  were  only  eclipsed  by  the  music 
of  the  Kinder  Orchestra,  which  played 
a  selection  as  a  conclusion  to  the  chil- 
dren's exercises. 


'  Commentaries,"  and  rendered  the  trans- 

i  lation  in  a  way  that  did  them  credit. 
The    graduating    class    gave    for    its 

I  Commencement  part  a  review  of  the  life 
and     works     of     Dr.      Oliver     Wendell 

'  Holmes,  each  member  of  the  class  hav- 
ing a  chaoter  to  relate. 

'  Other  plea.'ing  features  of  the  cnter- 
tain)n''nt  vere  gymnastic  exercises  by 
a  class  of  girls,  a  military  drill  by  a 
rlr3s  of  brys,  and  a  song  by  a  choru-V 
of  pirN.  The  musictil  selections  ren- 
<l(Ted  by  the  crchostia  c  impeded  of 
b'inr]  nu'siclGiis  wore  cxcec';linjjly  well 
performed. 

j  Dr.   McKenzie's  Counsel. 

j     Rev.    Alexander    McKerzie    of    Cam- 

1  bridge  gave  an  addre.ss  to  the  audience  I 

ir  wh'ch  he  spoke  of  their  duty  tov/ard  ; 

,  the  blind.    The  exercises,  he  said,   were  ' 

I  not  designer;  as  an  exhibition,  but  were  i 

I  mci ely    to    show    what    has    been   done,  \ 

fo   thnt  people   may  contribute   to  con- 
[  tinue  the_  v>yi  k. 

BOSTON   DAILY  ADVERTjSER^ 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING,    JUNE   6,    19^. 

-^       THE  BLIND  SEE. 

"  'Greater  things  than  this,  shall  ye  do,'  " 
quoted  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKen'zie  be- 
fore the  audience  in  Tremont  TemiJle  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  indicating  that 
the  education  of  the  blind  was  a  great 
modern  miracle. 

"There  are  2  or  3  m.en  about  today  who 
don't  believe  that  Jesus  performed  mira- 
cles," said  Dr.  McKenzie,  "and  yet  he  him- 
.self  said,  that  what  he  did  would  be  as 
nothing,  compared  to  the  works  of  those 
who  should  come  after  him. 

"Jesus    Christ    opened    the    eyes    of    the 

blind,   but  we  today  can  open  their  minds 

to   the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,   and 

to  the  life  that  is  around  them." 

^      The.  afternoon's  exercises  were  as  usual 

a   marvellous    exhibition    of    the    teaching 

which   is   possible    to    those    who    see    not. 

Thomas  Stringer  (formerly  Tommy,  but  he 

is  approaching  manhood  now),  the  boy  who 

!  beside  being  blind  and  deaf  was  formerly 

I  dumb,  recited  to  the  audience,  the  kinder- 

I  garten    children    gave    songs    and    gam«s, 

{  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 

audience  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  pro- 

eranime,   a  class  of  blind  girls  performed 

,  an  exercise  in  Latin. 

The  reading  of  the  blind  is  always  very 
awesome  because  of  the  great  tomes  which 
are  their  text-books,  and  when  the  exer- 
cise is  preceded  by  2  men  coming  on  the 
stage  with  their  arms  filled  as  they  carry 
the  great  books. 

After  them  came  the  young  girls  dressed 
in  white,  and  leading  one  another  by  the 
hand.  They  stood  in  line  at  the  tables 
across  the  stage,  and  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  section  from  the  first 
book  of  Caesar  they  felt  for  the  place, 
and  the  1st  girl  began  reading  the  Latin 
in  a  clear  voice.  As  she  finished  the  3d 
girl  continued,  and  it  was  a  few  moments 
b^'ore  the  audience  observed  that  she  was 
reciting  lor  the  2d  girl,  who  was  writing 
the  Latin  into  her  hand  by  the  hand  lan- 
guage of  the  dumb.  The  dumb  girl  was 
Elizabeth  Robbin,  who  was  formerly  at 
the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  but  is 
now  a  student  in  good  standing  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

When  each  girl  translated  in  succession 
the  lines  which  she  had  read,  Elizabeth 
Robbin  read  the  Latin  with  her  left  hand 
on  the  book,  and  translated  it  with  her 
right  hand  into  the  hand  of  the  girl  who 
stood  next  her. 

The  performance  was  rather  more  halt- 
ing than  that  of  the  other  girls  because  of 
this  triple  conveyance  of  thought,  but  as 
the  lines  were  finished  the  audience  brolce 
out  in  applause,  and  Elizabeth  Robbin  did 
not  hear  it. 

A  literature  number  by  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class  furnished  well-spoken 
pictures  from  the  life  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
There  were  gymnastics  in  Which  tlie 
girls  appeared  dressed  in  white  uniforms 
with  red  sashes,  and  a  military  drill  where 
the  boys  presented  arms  with  precisioo. 
and  a  "chorus  in  which  the  girls  sang 
sweetly  "Die  Heimkehr"  by  Kucken,  and 
then  General  F.  H.  Appleton,  president  of 
the  corporation,  conferred  diplomas  on 
C.  H.  Amadon,  F.  F.  Carney,  J.  J.  O'Neil, 
H.  A.  Putnam,  F.  J.  Rochford,  H.  A. 
Strout,  and  F.  V.  Walsh. 

For  the  n^usic,  which  is  always  a  charm- 
ing feature  in  the  performances  of  the 
blind,  the  orchestra  played  a  minuet  by 
'  Haydn  for  an  opening,  Herbert  Strout  of 
'  the  graduating  class,  played  an  organ  pre- 
lude by  Guilmont;  even  the  kinder  or- 
chestra of  little  boys  gave  a  sleighride 
number  by  Chwetal,  and  In  closing  the 
military  band  furnished  an  overture  by 
Suppe.  „ 

The  audience  filled  Tremont  Temple  even 
In    the   second)   gallery. 
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BLIHD  PUPILS  GRAOOATE.   , 

Interestdng  Exercises  Witnessed   at  thej 
I  Tremont  Temple  Yesterday.  I 

i  The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
;  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
\  School  for  the  Blind  were  held  In  Tre- 
mont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  at 
which  time  seven  young  men,  who  have 
received  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education  at  the  Institution,  were  award- 
ed their  diplomas  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  composed  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work.  .        ,  „     ,     .  , 

Charles  Henry  Amadon,  F^redonck 
Joseph  Carney.  Patrick  Joseph  O'Neill, 
Herbert  Austin  Putnam,  Francis  Joseph 
Rochford,  Herbert  Ansley  Strout  and 
Frederick  Vincent  'Walsh  were  the  grad- 
uates. In  addition  there  were  present 
pupils  from  the  various  classes  In  the  in- 
stitution, who  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 
regul.ar  school  work.  General  Francis  H.  ' 
Appleton  presided. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  selection 
from  Havdn  by  an  orchestra  from  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

"Tommv"  Stringer  then  told  "The 
Storv  of  a  Dime,"  the  material  for  which 
he  obtained  when  he  visited  'he  Phila- 
delphia mint  last  April.  Heading  from 
manuscript  with  one  hand  he  communi- 
cated the  thought  to  his  teacher  with  the 
other  hand  by  means  of  a  finger  language, 
for  "Tommy"  is  dumb  as  v/ell  as  blind, 
;  and  the  teacher  in  turn  translated  to 
the  audience.  He  told  the  story  of  the 
silver  from  the  time  it  left  the  mine  until 
it  came  from  the  mint  in  shining  dimes. 
The  best  place  for  a  dime,  he  thought, 
was  a  little  boy's  pocket. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  MacKenzic,  D.  D., 
of  Cambridge,  then  spoke  briefly,  telling 
of  the  work  the  Perkins  Institiitioh  had 
done  and  what  It  hoped  to  accomplish 
In  the  future. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
afternoon  was  an  exhibition  by  a  score 
cf   the  kindergarten   children,    who   sang, 

[  played     games,     modelled     tn     clay     snd 
marched  about  the  stage. 

I  A  class  of  six  girls  followed  with  an 
exercise  In  Latin,  reading  portions  of  the 
first  book  of  Cesar  and  then  translating. 
"Our  Autocrat"  was  the  title  of  an  ex- 
ercise in  literature  given  by  the  seven 
boys  of  the  graduating  class.  They  re- 
cited incidents  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  quoted  many  of  his 
poems. 

A  class  of  girls,  cl-ad  In  white  flannel 
blouses  and  divided  skirts,  with  scarlet 
sashes  and  ties,  then  pave  an  exhibition 
of  educational  gymnastics.  The  militaryi 
drill  by  a  company  of  the  larger  boys.J 
In  the  regulation  uniform,  that  followed, 
would  have  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  any  body  of  young  men  blessed  with 
sight. 

After  the  song.  "Die  Heimkehr,"  by  a 
chorus  of  girls,  the  seven  graduate*?  werM 
presented  their  coveted  diplomas  by  Gen-J 
eral  Francis  H.  Appleton.  The  concludlngfl 
nimiber  on  the  programme  was  a  selec-'» 
tlon  by  the  military  band. 

Many  of  the  boys  are  to  come  back  to 
the  institution  and  take  post-graduate 
courses,  and  some  of  them  are  to  fit  for 
college. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6,  1900^ 

'interesting  exercises. 


Seven  Boys  Given  Diploma!^ 
by  Gen  Appleton. 

Graduates  of  Perkins  Institotion  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bliui 


Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe.  One  of  the  Many 
Interested  Spsctators  at  Tremont  Templft 

Tremont  temple  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  tricolored  bunting:  and  na- 
tional flags  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind, 
which  were  held  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  exercises  beg^an  at  3  o'clock  and 
were  pleasantly  varied,  the  interest  of 
the  larg-e  audience  being-  divided  between 
the  little  children  from  the  kindergar- 
ten department  at  Jamaica  Plain  and 
the  older  pupils  from  the  parent  school 
at  South  Boston.  Gen  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton, president  of  the  corporation, 
presided. 

In  the  auditorium  and  galleries  were 
noticed  many  who  have  nobly  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  blind,  members 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  ladles' 
visiting  committee.  Just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  opening  of  the  program^  Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe  was  escorted  to  a  seat 
in  front  of  the  platform  and  frequently 
showed  her  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  young  people. 

There  were  several  Interesting  groups 
of  blind  children  in  the  balcony.  Edith 
•Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robbins  occupied 
seats  on  the  right,  just  over  the  stage. 
They  are  both  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but 
they  were  interested  In  all  that  went 
on.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
young  women  and  talked  Incessantly 
with  their  fingers  and  seemed  to  have 
the  merriest  time  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing like  any  schoolgirl. 

Although  interest  in  commencement 
day  would  seem  to  center  in  the  class 
of  graduates,  the  little  people  from  the 
kindergarten  in  their  pretty  white 
trocks,  fresh  young  voices  and  happy 
plays  were  a  very  charming  feature, 
preceding  the  graver  work  of  the  older 
pupils,  into  which  these  little  ones  are 
so  uncojisciously  dancing  and  singing 
their  way. 

The  first  number  of  the  program  was 
an  organ  solo— Processional  March,  op 
41,  No.  5,  Guilmant,  by  Herbert  A. 
Strout.  Then  came  an  orchestral  selec- 
tion—Menuett  from  Military  Symphony, 
Haydn.  After  a  few  words  of  cordial 
greeting  Gen  Appleton  announced  that 
the  first  exercise  would  be  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  "The  Story  of  a  Dime."  This 
story  was  the  result  of  a  visit  made 
to  the  Philadelphia  mint  some  time 
ago,  and  was  most  Interestingly  and 
Ingeniously  illustrated.  By  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet  and  with  his 
teacher  for  interpreter.  Tommy  told  the 
story  of  the  dime,  commencing  with  the 
silver  ore  taken  from  the  mine,  and  the 
various  larocesses  until  it  is  converted 
into  mon'ev  and  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  Uncle  Sam.  During  the  story  telling 
he  frequentlv  held  up  the  various  ob- 
jects which  he  had  made  to  illustrate 
the  process,  even  to  the  canvas  bag 
in  which  the  money  is  packed  for  dis- 
tribution. He  closed  in  a  facetious 
way,  remarking  that  the  safest  place 
for  a  dime  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  little 
boy's  pocket,  which  remark  he  enjoyed 
as  well  as  the  audience. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Tommy's  story 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  called 
to  four  little  tots  seated  at  low  tables 
In  the  foreground  of  the  platform,  who 
began  to  mold  into  shape  the  plastic 
clay  before  them.  While  they  were  at 
work  preparing  models  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  their  exercise,  Gen  Appleton  in- 
troduced Rev  Alexander  McKenzie  of 
Cambridge,  who  referred  to  the  won- 
derful educational  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  blind, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  continued  co- 
operation of  open  hearts  and  helping 
hands  for  the  benefit  of  these  little 
children— a  work  that  is  really  divine. 

The  little  modellers  then  told  th« 
story  of  knights  and  soldiers  and 
showed  their  representations,  after 
which  there  were  several  pretty  songs 
and  games  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, The  games  of  these  glad-hearted 
fihildren  were  beautiful  to  witness,  and 


they  alT  seem  unconscious  oT~nreTrT3HinT-'' 
ness  as  they  scampered  acros.q  the 
giafrt-  Imitating  galloping  norses  or 
marched  to  the  martial  air  of  Colum- 
lia.  Next  came  a  selection  by  the  Kin- 
ler  orchestra,  "A  Merry  Sleighride 
Party."  Then  followed  an  exercise  In 
Latin  by  a  class  of  six  girls  from  the 
school  at  South  Boston.  Among  the 
number  was  Edith  Thomas,  who,  like 
Tommy  Stringer,  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  Nevertheless  with  a  classmate 
as  interpreter  she  participated  in  the 
exercise,  following  closely  the  braille 
characters  with  one  hand  while  with 
the  other  she  made  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. 

-  One  of  the  most  Interesting  features 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  exercise  In 
literature,  entitled  "Our  Autocrat,"  by 
the  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
express  In  a  most  entertaining  way 
their  Interests  and  knowledge  in  Dr 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  life  and  work. 

Educational  gymnastics  were  demon- 
strated by  a  class  of  girls  in  white  su:ts, 
with  red  sashes  and  red  ties.  Among 
the  number  was  Elizabeth  Rcbbins,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  who  went  through  the 
e.Kerclses  as  easily  a5  did  the  other 
children.  A  young  woman  attendant 
had  a  regular  signal  for  each  movenwnt, 
which  she  interpreted  and  executed  as 
quickly  and  gracefully  as  did  those  who 
could  hear.  Elizabeth  Robbins  and 
Edith  Thomas  are  blossoming  into 
womanhood,  and  their  really  wonderful 
progress  speaks  .volumes  for  the  train- 
ing which  they  are  receiving  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Anagnos. 

There  was  a  military  drill  by  a  class 
of  bovs,  and  then  came  a  song,  "Die 
Heimkehr,"  by  a  chorus  of  girls.  Gen 
Appleton  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing graduates:  Charles  Henry  Ama> 
don,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney,  Herbert 
Austin  Putnam.  Francis  Joseph  Roch- 
ford  Patrick  Joseph  O'Nell,  Herbert 
Alnsley    Strout   and   Frederick   Vincent 

Walsh. 

The  exercises  closed  with  an  overture 
"Bandltenstreiche"  by  the  military 
band. 
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BLIND  PUPILS  GRADUATED 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
For  the  Blind  Held  Yesterday  in  Tre- 
mont Temple 

1      The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
!  ins    Institution    and    Massachusetts    School 
I  for  the  Blind  were  held  yesterday  afternoon 
I  In  Tremont  Temple,  which  was  ablaze  with 
I  the   national   colors.     Star-like   pennants   of 
I  red,  white  and  blue  radiated  over  the  ceil- 
;  ing,    and    flags    by    the    score    were    draped 
I  about    the    balconies    and    platform.      The 
I  great  organ  was  presided  over  by  Herbert 
A.    Strout;    on   the   right   side  of   the   choir 
loft  the  girl  singers,  dressed  in  white,  were 
seated,    and   on  the  left  side   were   massed 
the  boys  of  the  military  band.    On  the  plat- 
form   were    seated    several    representatives 
of  the  trustees,  among  them  being  Frank  A. 
Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,   Rev.    Alexander  McKenzie,    and   Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton,   who  had  charge 
of   the  exercises  in   place   of   Mr.   Anagnos. 
The    latter    is    now,    for    the    first    time  'in 
forty-three    years,    paying    a    visit    to    his 
childhood's  home  in  Greece. 

Among  the  troops  of  blind  children  at  the 
exercises,  the  onlooker,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  know  the  boy,  would  hajdly  re- 
alize that  the  strong,  robust,  healthy-col- 
ored lad  who  smiled  whimsically  as  he 
walked  along  was  none  other  than  the 
famous  Thomas  Stringer,  who  was  born 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who  was  al- 
most a  wild  boy  when  first  taken  into  the 
institution. 

Promptly  at  three  the  organist  played 
Guilmant's  processional  march,  and  the 
great  audience,  filling  Tremont  Temple 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  was  silent. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
Haydn's  "Menuett"  by  the  orchestra.  Then 
there  was  an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten, 
and  while  the  little  ones  were  at  work 
Thomas  Stringer  told  the  story  of  a  dime, 
which  was  reminiscent  of  his  trip  to  the 
Philadelphia  mint  last  spring,  and  of  the 
proud  time  when  at  Washington  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  took  hlnv  by  the  ' 
hand.  '■ 

After  the  kindergarten  children  had  told 
their  stories  of  the  knights  and  soldiers, 
and  illustrated  them  by  songs,  modelling 
and  games,  there  was  music  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten Orchestra. 


An  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  D.  D.,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  exercise  in  Latin  by  a  class  of  girls, 
among  whom  was  Edith  Thomas,  who  is 
also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  boys  of  the 
graduating  class  were  then  heard  in  an  ex- 
ercise in  literature,  entitled,  "An  Auto- 
crat," and  after  a  brief  Intermission  the 
last  half  of  the  programme  was  opened  by 
educational  gymnastics,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth Robbin,  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blmd, 
took  part. 

A  feature  of  great  interest  was  the  mili- 
tary drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  and  after  a 
chorus  by  the  girls  diplomas  were  present- 
ed to  the  graduates  by  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton.  The  finale  was  given  by  the 
military  band. 

These  were  the  graduates :  Charles  Henry  , 
Amadon,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney,  Patrick   ^ 
Joseph    O'Neill,    Herbert    Austin    Putnam. 
Francis   Joseph  Rochford.   Herbert  Ansley 
Strout,  and  Frederick  Vincent  Walsh. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  were  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Count  dl  Campello. 
Dr  Alexander  McKenzie's  address  was  a 
notable  feature  of  the  afternoon.  In  part 
he  said:  ^    „  ,    , 

"  'Greater  things  than  this  shall  ye  do. 
There  are   two  or  three  men  about  today 
who    don't    believe    that  Jesus    performed 
miracles,    and    yet    he    himself    said     that 
what  he  did  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
to    the   works    of   those   who    should    come 
after  him.    Jesus  Christ  opened  the  eyes  of 
the    blind,    but    we    today    can    open    their 
minds  to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
and  to  the  life  that  is  around  them.   The 
sermon  I  would  preach  to  you  never  conld 
I  rival  that  preached  by  Tommie  Stringer  or 
those  little  ones  that  you  behold  modelling 
in  the  clay  before  your  own  eyes.     We  are 
not  here  to  give  you  an  exhibition,  but  to 
show  what  has  been  accomplished  through 
natural  means  with  these  children,   and  if 
vou  wish  the  work  to  go  on^  it  is  for  you 
to  remember  them  in  your  beneficence.  You 
and  I  are  the  world  to  these  children    who 
have  never  seen  a  human  face,  and  as  we 
act    toward    them    their    opinion    of    the 
world  is  formed."      

It  does  indeed  seem  as  Rev.  Dr.  McKen- 
zie  suggested  yesterday  in  his  address   at 
the    commencement   exercises    of    the    Per- 
kins Institution,  as  if  the  results  achieved 
by   its   managers    and   instructors   may   be 
called   the    "greater   works"    which    Christ 
told  his  apostles  they  might  accomplish  If 
they  believed  on  him.    A  miracle  it  Is  that 
the  blind  are  taught  to  read  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  to  talk  even  through 
an  interpreter.     It  is   clearly  evident   that 
only  the  possession  of  a  miraculous  quality 
or     quantity     of     patience     could     enable 
teachers   to    bring     about    such     wonders. 
When  one  looks  at  these  unfortunate  blind 
ones   the   saddening   thought   is   uppermost 
In   one's   mind   that   no   matter   what   they 
are  doing,  the  longing  to  see  must  be  with 
them  every  minute— even  In  their  dreams. 
Then  it  seems  certain  that  the  duty  is  laid 
,  upon  everyone  more  fortunate  than  they  to 
;  see    that    the    law    of    compensation    holds 
good  in  their  case-giving  them  thg  bless- 
ings and  the  riches   that  they  are  able  to 
sense  in   "scripture  measure.^ 
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Tremont   Temple   was   crowded   with   interested   and   sympa- 
thetic friends  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Tues- 
day  afternoon,    when   the   commencement   exercises   were   held. 
Tht-exerciseswere  of  a  character  to  show  the  work  of  the  school 
and  its  ofttimes  marvellous  result  in  helping  the  blind  boys  and 
girls   to   be    useful,    self-supporting    members    of    society.      The 
children  sang,  played  games,  modelled  in  clay,  gave  gymnastic 
xercises,  and  showed  likewise  their  standing   in   book  knowl- 
ige.    A  military  drill  by  boys  roused  much  applause,  and  keen 
lerest  was   taken   in   Tommy    Stringer's    "Story   of   a    Dime." 
his  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  and  in  achieve- 
ents  is  rivalling  his  famous  predecessor,  Helen  Keller.     Gen- 
ai    Appleton   presented    the    diplomas,    and    prominent    in    the 
idience  were  noted  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Count  di  Cam- 
el lo. 

THE  NEWS,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1900. 


thread,  whicli;  judging  by  the  smiles 
that  wreathed  the  face  of  the  young 
uarrator,  created  equal  and  re.sponsive 
eutertainmeut.  lu  the  fourth  number 
a  very  good  illustration  of  how  school 
hours'  are  spent  was  afforded.  All 
tlie  children  participated  in  this,  sing- 
ing, marching  and  jumping  to  tune, 
creating  a  flutter  of  liveliness  which 
for  the  moment  disposed  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  result  had  been  ob- 
tained by  directed  effort  rather  than 
spontaneously.  . 

Owing  to  the  absence  by  sickness  ot 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  the  Rev. 

Alexander    McKenzie     of    Cambridge 

delivered  the  address,  which  was  ap- 

preciativelv  listened  to,  as  it  spoke  the 

deep   feeling   of   all  benevolently   dis- 

i  posed   individuals.     In   substance  Mr, 

i  McKeuzie  appealed  for  equal  consid- 

I  eratiou  of  the  unfortunate  blind  chil- 

I  dren  and  asked  for  funds  to  aid  in  the 

work  of  the  school. 

I     Other  features  of  the  program  were: 

'  Exercise  in  Latin,  by  a  class  of  girls; 

'  exercise  in  literature.  Our  "Autocrat," 

'  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class; 

educational  gymnastics,  by  a  class  of 

girls;  military  drill,  by  a  class  of  boys; 

song,  "Die  Heimkehr,"  by  a  chorus  of 

girls. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  to  the  fol- 
lowing young  people:  Charles  Henry 
Amadou",  Frederick  Joseph  Carney, 
Patrick  .Joseph  O'Neill,  Herbert  Austin 
Futnam,  Francis  Joseph  Rochford, 
Herbert  Ansley  Strout,  Frederick 
Vincent  Walsh. 

The  afternoon  exercises  closed  with 
the  overture  "Bauditenstreiche,"  by 
Suppp.  on  the  p;irt  of  the  band. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  were 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Count  di 
Campello. 
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EL  INSTITUTO  DE  "PERKINS" 
y  Escuela  de  Massachusetts  para  los 
Ciegos  esta,  en  bellisima  situacion  en 
South  Boston.  Esta  escuela  para  los 
ciegos  fu6  una  de  las  mas  nobles  obras 
hechas  en  el  mundo.  Todos  conocemos 
aue  ro  hay  mayor  desgracia  que  la 
falta  de  la  vista.  Todo  es  sufrible  y  el 
tiempo  disminuye  todos  los  dolores,  pero 
el  vivir  en  una  perpetua  oscuridad  debe 
ser  una  afliccion  diffcil  de  soportar, 
particularmente  para  los  que  han  visto 

V  ahora  no  ven.  Anos  pasados  estos 
desTaciados  vivian  en  una  oscuridad 
mental  como  actual.  Fu6  el  primer 
establecimiento  en  el  mundo  en  el  que 
se  emprendi6  la  instruccion  sistemitica 
de  lo«  ciegos.  Tuvo  tan  buen  exito  que 
ha  ^ido  modelo  para  otros  estable- 
cimientos  del  mismo  g^nero  en  America 

V  Europa.  Es  para  los  dos  sexos.  En 
ei  no  solamente  se  ensenan  los  estudios 
necesarios  sino  tambien  la  mtisica  in- 
strumental y  vocal.  En  el  ntlmero  de 
los  que  buscan  instruccion  en  esta 
escuela  hay  algunos  no  solamente  pri- 
vados  de  la  vista  sino  tambien  del  olao 
y  el  habla  La  instruccion  de  estos  In- 
felices  ha  sido  del  todo  sati^factoria  y  el 
resultado  digno  de  admiracion.  Entre 
los  casos  m&s  notables  se  debe  cltar  el 
de  una  nina  privada  de  la  vista,  el  oldo 
y  el'  habla,  que,  gracias  A  los  anos  ae 
instruccion  que  pas6  en  esta  escuela,  ha 
podido  pasar  los  ex&menes  necesarios 
para  entrar  en  el  Coleglo  "Radchffe 
uno  de  Iob  mfjores  colegios  para  BcaofM  I 

en  los  Estados  Unidos.    La  instruccion 
en  esta  escuela  es  gratdita. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


The  number  of  persons  lu  Jamaica 
Plain  who  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
admirable  institution,  the  Perkins 
Street  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  are 
numerous.  A  few  of  these  take  an 
active  part  in  its  administration,  and 
the  majority  never  fail  on  occasions 
of  special  importance,  such  as  com- 
mencement day  in  the  school,  to  allow 
the  event  to  pass  without  their  pres- 
V  euce. 

As  in  former  years,  the  graduation 
exercises  were  held  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Tuesday  afternoon,  the  orchestra 
and  balconies  being  tilled  with  inter- 
ested guests,  who,  while  touched  at 
moments  with  the  pathetic  aspect  of 
the  exercises,  did  not  allow  their  sym- 
pathies to  overrule  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  occasional  gleam  of  merriment. 
Tlie  young  people  occupied  the  plat- 
form, the  l.)oys,  in  smart  costumes, 
being  on  the  left  of  the  audience,  while 
their  sisters,  in  snow  white  dresses, 
took  seats  on  the  right.  Many  could 
have  wished  that  these  same  young 
persons  had  been  granted  the  privilege 
during  the  afternoon  of  seeing  the 
sight  in  front  of  them.  Flags  and 
banners  of  all  designs  were  arranged 
about  the  balconies,  for  the  hall  had 
the  holiday  attire  characteristic  of 
commencement  day. 

After  Guilmanfs  processional  march 
liad  been  rendered  on  the  organ  by  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Street,  an  orchestra  of 
blind  musirians  played  with  remark- 
able effect  Haydn's  minuet  from  Mili- 
.tary  Symphony.  But  for  later  evi- 
d«'nce,  seen  when  leaving  their  seats, 
that  these  musicians  were  sightless, 
the  manner  in  which  they  played  to- 
gether at  first  led  one  to  suspect  them 
fully  equipped  with  their  faculties. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  large  company 
were  doubtless  wholly  unfamiliar  with 
the  history  of  Master  Thomas  Struger, 
who  gave  the  next  feature  on  the 
program.     This  consisted  in  telling  by 

the  aid  of  his  fingers  tue  story  of  a 
dime.       Through      his      accomplished 

ica<her     tlie     audience     followed     the 
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REMARKABLE     STORY     OF     TOMMY 
STRINGER. 

T.iERE  arrived  in  this  city  to-day  a  little  bo}' 
whose  threefold  affliction,  followed  b}-  his 
remarkable  educational  progress,  has  made 
his  story  known  on  two  continents.  Tommy 
Stringer  is  the  bo\-'s  name,  and  he  reached  Phila- 
delpiua  to  clciy  from  Boston,  where  he  is  an  in- 
mate of  the  Kindergtrten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica 


>^ 


Plain  Mass  He  is  accompanied  by  his  teacher, 
Sfss  Helen  S.  Conley.  and  he  .s  to  -spenci  J  week 
in  Miis  citv  visiting  Mr.  WiUuuiiT.  Ellis  at  wyn 
cote  Whill  in  thTs  city  he  wUl  appear  twice  m 
publ"ic-to-morrow  afternoon  at  the  Gaston  Pres- 
?ytedan  Church,  Eleventh  street  and  Lehig^^ 
avenue,  and  to-morrow  evening  at  the  W>ncote 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The^ittle  boy's  story  reads  like  a  fair.v  tale^ 
He  was  bor.i  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
town  of  Washington,  thirteen  years  ago.  In 
n  fancy  he  suffered  an  attack  of  spinal  ...-;^-^^. 
which  deprived  him  of  sight.andhear  ng.  About 
the  same  time  his  mother  died,  and  his  fathei 

"will  ng  to  be  encumbered.with  the  care  of  such 
a  helpless  infant,  basely  deserted  the  ch  Id. 

Tom  v4s  taken  to  a  hospital    in    Allegheny, 

T-emaining    there    for    a    long  time      He  was  a 

problem  to  the  hospital  authorities,  for  he  was  m 

due  time  cured  of  his  illness.     Physically  he  was 

tell  Except  for  his  double  afB.ction.     Wh^t  ^J^^^^ 

•with  die  child  was  a  puzzling  question.     There 

seemed  to  be  no  institution  to  receive  him.     Me 

was  not  taken  to  a  blind  asylum  because  he  was 

deaf      An  institution  for  the  deaf  could  not  have 

hhn  because  he  was  blind.     So  he  remained  m 

the  hoTpUal,  a  mass  of  living  clay,  knowing  less 

than  the  least  of  all  animals. 

There  was  absolutely  no  approach  to  his 
intellect.  He  did  not  know  that  the  world  was 
b  oSei  than  the  sides  of  his  crib.  He  onlv  knew 
til""  thron-h  the  blackne.ss  .something  mini.stered 

to  his  phvsical  needs.  Night  became  day  for 
hinibe?au.se  of  the  special  attentions  of  a  night 
?se  Thus  he  spent  the  hours  of  daylight  m 
sleep  and  the  hours  of  the  ni,.-ht  m  wake  ulness 
Wliei'i  he  was  taken  to  Boston  one  of  the  first 
difficulties  was  that  of  reversing  his  order  of  the 

"^""Tlie  storv  of  his  rescue  from  this  plight  is  a 
beautiful    and  vet  pathetic  one.      Helen  Keller,    ; 
herself  deaf,   dumb    an<l  blind,   and  then  but  a 
ch  Id  often  vears,  heard  the  story  of  thi.s  blind 
a       deaf  bov  in  far  off  Western  Pennsylvania, 
aid    though  it  was  not  known,  of  course  whether 
he  had  any  intelligence  or  nor.   -she  felt  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  him  a.s  she  had 
been  taught.     She  could  best  realize  the  fearful 
blackness,  the  unspeakable  prison,  in  which  he 
dwelt,  for  had  she  not  herself  been  rescued  from 
it  but  a  few  years  before  ?     So  Helen  denied  her- 
self the  darling  luxuries  of  a  child's  heart— candy, 

soda  water,  ice  cream,  and  such  like— that  she 
mio-ht  save  her  pennies  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
of  "little  Tommy  to  Boston.  The  letters  that 
Helen  wrote  at  this  time  to  her  friends  are 
surpassingly  beautiful  in  their  simple  eloquence, 
as  she  pleaded  for  the  little  boy  who  awaited  the 
dawningof  a  great  light.  ,  •■,,    •, 

About  this  time  Helen's  dog  Lionel  was  killed 
by  a  stupid  policeman,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  foreign  lands  offers  of  a  new 
doo-  or  of  money  to  purchase  one  poured  m  upon 
her      Even  a  member  of  the  British  royal  family 
wrote  to  her,  offering  to  replace  the  dog.     To  each 
of  these  friends  Helen  replied  that  she  did  not 
care  for  another  dog.     No  other  could  take  the 
place  of  Lionel.     But  if  her  friends  wished,  she 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  money  as  a 
o-ift    to  little  Tommy  Stringer.     Thus  she  elo- 
quently   presented   the  case  of  Tommy  far  and 
wide,  and,  largely  through  her  instrumentality, 
he  was  taken  to  Boston,  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  an  adjunct  of  the  famous 
Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  Laura 
Brid<^man    was    educated.     He    has    since  been 
maintained  by  gifts  of  charitable  persons 

Tommy  was  at  this  time  five  years  old.     He 
was  wrapped  in  a  loose  garment,  and  wasscarely 
able  to  stand  upright.     His  mode  of  travelling 
was  on  all  fours,  moving  backwards  that  he  might 
not  bump  his  head.     He  was  a  fierce  and  passion- 
ate little  animal,  and  apparently  savage  m  his 
disposition.     He  was  a  mere  body  ;  his  soul  had 
not  vet  been  revealed.     His  face  was  a  blank  and 
his  posture,  even  when  standing,  was  one  of  fear 
and    uncertainty.     Then   began    the  long,  slow 
process    of  reaching  the  mind  shut  m  by  such 
thick  walls  of  affliction. 


How  to  convey  to  Tommy  the  idea  of  speech 
was  a  problem  which  Helen  Keller  and  her  own 
teacher  at  first  undertook.  Later  they  were 
succeeded  by  other  teachers,  and  for  several  3-ears 
past  Miss  Conley  has  been  Tommy's  sole  teacher. 
The  method  of  procedure  was  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  :  The  boy  was  narrowly  watched  all  the 
time  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  there  really 
was  a  sound  mind  behind  those  blind  eyes  and 
deaf  ears.  Then,  as  the  boy  was  given  food 
daiU',  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  were 
formed  on  his  own  fingers  and  spelled  into  his 
hand.  Ever\'  time  Tomm^'  received  a  piece  of 
bread  his  teacher  carefully  formed  on  his  fingers 
the  letter  "b-r-e-a-d."  Then  into  his  hand  she 
spelled  the  same  word.  Day  after  day,  through 
wear}' weeks  and  months,  this  process  was  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  all  discouragements.  After 
nine  months,  on  a  day  of  days,  the  hungr}^  child 
put  up  his  own  chubby'  little  fingers  and  spelled 
"b-r-e-a-d."  At  last  the  triumph  had  been  won. 
The  conception  of  speech  had  entered  the  child's 
brain,  and  thereafter  the  process  was  slow  but 
certain,  and  Tommy's  vocabular}' daily  iiicrea.sed. 

The  story  of  the  transformation  from  those 
dark  days  to  the  present  is  too  long  to  be  told 
inside  of  man}'  pages.  It  is  worth  a  volume. 
The  little  fingers  that  so  hesitating!}'  spelled 
"b-r-e-a-d"  now  use  a  vocabulary  far  exceeding 
the  range  of  that  of  the  average  boy.  The  mind 
that  so  laboriously  received  the  first  word  of 
human  speech  has  become  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  real  wisdom,  too,  for  Tommy's 
education  has  not  been  accordingto  thecramming 
process.  He  is  an  original  thinker  and  his 
questions  are  incessant  and  his  imaginings 
remarkable.  In  all  the  common  branches  that 
are  ordinarily  taught  to  boys.  Tommy  i.4  pro- 
ficient, and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  knows  more 
than  the  average  boy  of  his  age,  e.xcept  in  such 
respects  as  depend  absolutely  upon  sight  or  sound. 
This,  too,  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  education 
did  not  begin  until  he  was  five  years  old  and 
then  it  had  to  be  carried  on  through  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  finger  speech. 

Physically  the  transformation  in  Tommy 
vStringer  has  been  as  great  as  the  mental  and 
spiritual  transformation.  The  shrinking,  hesi- 
tating little  creature  which  would  not  walk 
except  backwards  and  on  all  fours,  has  become 
the  tall,  sturdy,  and  handsome  lad,  of  confident 
poise  and  manly  bearing.  Tom  is  perfect 
physically.     He  is  as  erect  as  an  Indian,  and  as 

strong  and  supple  as  an  athlete.     It  seems  im- 
possible to  tire  him  by  the  most  vigorous  exercise. 

The  method  of  communication  adopted  with 
Tommy  is  the  same  as  was  used  with  such  con- 
spicuous success  is  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Helen  Keller.  The  letters  of  the  manual 
alphabet  are  formed  in  his  hand  and  by  the  sense 
of  touch  he  reads  them.  His  teacher  and  a  few 
intimate  friends  can  speak  to  him  thus  with 
incredible  rapidity.  He  in  turn  uses  the  same 
form  of  speech  in  talking,  though,  of  course,  he 
simply  forms  letters  in  the  air,  where  they  are 
read  by  the  eye.  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to 
talk  into  another  person's  hand,  except  where 
that  person  is  blind.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  wit- 
ness Tommy  and  Helen  Keller  in  conversation, 
each  talking  into  the  other's  hand  and  each 
learning  to  know  the  other  only  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

Wonder  of  wonders.  Tommy  is  also  learning 
to  speak  with  his  lips.  Of  course  congenitally 
deaf  persons  are  mute  only  because  they  cannot 
hear.  Speech  in  a  consequence  of  hearing.  It  is 
little  short  of  miraculous  that  this  boy,wlio  has 
never  heard  the  faintest  sound,  should  be  taught 
to  speak  with  his  lips,  so  that  he  may  be  under- 
stood by  anybody.  Tliis  is  accompli"^shed  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  He  is  instructed  how  to  hold  his 
lips  and  how  to  place  his  tongue,  and  then  he 
puts  his  fingers  upon  his  teacher's  lips  and  throat 
and  learns  the  sound  as  she  speaks  them. 

Naturally  vocal  speech  is  burdensome  and  al- 
most meaningless  to  Tommy.  He  cannot  liear 
the  sounds  that  he  utters,  and  he  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  importance  of  them .  To  liis  mind 
it  is  far  more  businesslike  to  talk  with  the  fingers. 
His  teachers  adopts  every  method  of  increasing 
his  zeal  for  the  study  of  articulation,   and  many 


amusing  incidents  have  resulted.  Tommy  deafly 
loves  to  travel.  He  has  never  made  any  lono^ 
journey  until  he  took  the  present  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington.  The  educational  value 
?!  ur  ^j'P^^ence  is,  of  course,  bevond  price  to 
tlie  blind  boy  whose  horizon  it  so  widens.  Tom- 
my once  announced  his  intention  of  journeyinP- 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  alone.  He  said  that  the  con- 
ductor would  care  for  him.  Thinking  that  she 
had  here  a  good  argument  for  the  learning  of 
articulation,  Tommy's  teacher  reminded  him  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  speak  to  the  conductor 
unless  he-  studied  lip  speech  diligently  He 
calmly  answered  that  he  would  teach  the  con- 
ductor how  to  talk  on  his  fingers  ! 

The  quickness  of  Tom's  wit  and  the  originality 
of  his  imagination  are  surprising.  Some  of  his 
conceits  are  very  odd.  Years  ago  he  formed  the 
habit  of  calling  his  teachers  and  intimate  friends 
by  tlie  names  of  animals.  Thus  Miss  Conley  is 
"Fly,"  and  he  never  uses  anv  other  name  in 
addressing  her.  Another  teaclier  is  Toad,  an- 
other Horse,  another  Cow.  A  friend  in  this  city 
is  Fisii,  Helen  Keller  is  Blackbird,  and  so  on 
tliroughhis  list  of  intimates. 

Recently  some  of  Tommy's  friends  M'ere 
married,  and  at  this  he  was  greatly  interested 
He  promptly  decided  that  there  should  be  a  IMrs! 
Stringer  as  soon  as  he  was  twenty-one,  and  her 
name  is  to  be  Jane.  Tommy  often  refers  to  his 
married  life,  and  has  already  drawn  the  plans  and 
built  the  model  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  to 
live.  That  house  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
creations.  It  is  built  strictly  for  purposes  of 
utility.  Whatever  Tom  does 'not  like  about  a 
house  is  omitted  from  it,  and  those  things  which 
please  him  most  are  there  in  abundance.  It  has, 
for  instance,  two  elevators,  several  bathrooms' 
a  pond  in  the  cellar,  an  odd  contrivance  with  a 
weight  attached  for  a  doorbell,  and  no  end  of 
other  notions.  Before  he  really  built  the  model 
of  this  house  with  his  hands,  Tom  talked  and 
planned  largely  about  it.  He  asked  many 
que.stionsof  a  friend  who  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  them  was  the  size  of  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  When  he  learned  that  it  was  four 
stories  high  he  promptly  replied  that  Tom's 
house  would  have  five  stories. 

The  making  of  his  model  liouse  indicates  that 
Tom  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools.  Not  only  has 
he  .studied  reading,  writing  (in  square  script  and 
in  the  Brail  print),  arithmetic  (by  means  of  a 
special  type  slate  on  whicli  he  can  work  problems 
with  amazing  quickness),  history,  geography, 
physiology,  botany,  natural  history,  etc.,  but  he 
has  also  been  taught  the  use  of  tools. 

For  three  years  he  has  taken  a  course  in  Slovd, 
by  which  he  has  learned  to  handle  with  facility 
and  expertness  all  of  a  carpenter's  tools.  He 
knows  far  more  about  carpentering  and  other 
mechanical  branches  than  the  average  man  who 
is  not  a  skilled  mechanic.  He  has  made  in  wood 
many  objects,  such  as  a  sled,  a  knife  box,  a  pen- 
tra3%  shelves,  stools,  etc. 
garten,  where  there  are  no 
handiest  sort  of  a  helper. 
broken  ?  Tom 
with  a  new  one 


About  the  kinder- 
men,     Tom  is  the 
Is  a  window  cord 
will    take  it  out  and  replace  it 
Is  a  lock  out  of  order  ?     Tom 


will  deftly  take  it  to  pieces  and  set  it  to  working 
again.  Is  a  bit  of  plumbing  to  be  done?  This 
little  fellow,  wliose  fingers  are  better  than  many 
men's  eyes,  will  attend  to  it  in  workmanlike 
fashion.  His  Sloyd  teacher  declares  that,  unlike 
most  pupils,  "Tom  is  full  of  ideas  of  what  he 
wants  to  make,  and  how  to  carry  out  his  plans.  " 

The  sensitiveness  of  his  touch  and  ofhis  sense 
of  smell  almo.st  pa.ss  belief.  Had  Tom,  with  his 
almost  uncanny  accomplishmeiits,  lived  in  Salem 
days  he  would  surely  have  been  burnt  as  a  witch. 
The  secret  of  his  great  accomplishments  lies  in 
his  inquiring  mind.  When  he  is  with  a  person 
who  can  speak  to  him,  he  asks  questions  with- 
out end.  He  is  always  wanting  to  see  new 
things,  and  his  constant  inquiry  is  "  What  for  ?  " 

The  awfulness  of  his  affliction,  however,  is 
realized  on!}-  when  he  is  alone  in  the  presence  of 
a  person  who  cannot  speak  on  his  fingers.  Tlien 
there  is  literally  no  means  of  communication. 
The  two  parsons  might  almost  be  miles  apart,  as 
far  as  purpose  of  intercommunication  go.     Even 


wtien  they  can  see  him,  people  cannot  realize 
that  Tommy  is  botii  blind  and  deaf,  and  strangers 
usually  speak  to  him  as  if  he  could  hear. 

One  instance,  which  will  shows  the  nature  of 
his  affliction,  occurred  one  day  in  Boston.  Toiu 
is  very  fond  of  climbing  trees.  He  was  waiting 
on  the  street  corner  with  his  teacher  for  a  trolley 
car,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  elsewhere 
for  a  moment.  Tom  was  standing  bj-  a  telegraph 
pole,  feeling  the  vibration  of  the  wires.  Having 
never  been  forbidden  to  climb  telegraph  poles,  he 
proceeded  to  embrace  the  opportunit}-  to  discover 
what  was  at  the  top.  So  up  he  shinned.  For- 
tunatel}.-  his  teacher  turned  just  as  lie  was  getting 
out  of  reach,  and  she  was  able  to  grasp  his  heel 
and  indicate  that  he  should  come  down,  as  there 
was  danger  up  thereamong  the  wires.  Had  Tom 
been  a  foot  higher  up  there  would  have  been 
literall}'  no  means  of  indicating  to  him  that  he 
shoiild  come  down. — Evening  Telegram  {^Phila- 
delphia) March  ji. 

,       THE  NEWj^,  SATURDAY. 
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JUNE  16,  1900. 


By    tlie    will    of    Thompsou    Baxter.  ^ 

late  ot  South  Boston,  which  wa.s  filed 

mthe  probate  court  on  Thursday,  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on  Perkins 

I  Mreet  was  benefitted  to  the  extent  of 

[  .7>--jO.  .  j_. . 

Jouriiiil  of  Educatioii 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

BOSTON  &  CHICAGO,  JUNE  21,  1900 

HELEN  KELLER'S  EDUCATION. 


TTie  wonrlcrfiil  success  in  the  education  oP  Helen 
Kolior  and  the  methods  by  which  this  Mind  .^nd 
deaf  0,11']  has  been  instructed  have  hcen  descrihed  in 
fi  souvenir  puhlication  of  the  Volta  bureau.  It  coin- 
r.KMiiorates  her  passing  the  Harvard  examinations 
for  fidniission  to  TJadcliffo  College  in  June,  1809. 

For  one  year  she  studied  in  tlic  Cilman  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Girls,  entering  the  regular  classes 
and  doing  the  same  work  as  the  other  girls.  Miss 
Ridlivan,  whom  she  calls  a  part  of  herself,  so  close 
has  been  their  association,  sat  heside  her  and  spoiled 
Mith  fmger-signs  everything  tliat  was  said  during  the 
lessons.  As  many  of  the  hooks  as  could  be  got  in 
raised  printing,  and  many  .were  especially  made  for 
her  in  England,  Miss  Xeller  read  by  lierself;  others 
were  read  to  her  by  her  teacher.  Schiller's  "Wil- 
liclm  Tell,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  Burke's  "Speech 
on  Conciliation"  she  particularly  enjoyed.  In  1897 
she  passed  the  college  examinations  in  German, 
French,  Latin,  English,  and  Greek  and  Koman  his- 
tory, and  took  honors  in  German  and  English.  JMr. 
Gihnau  says  that  no  candidate  in  Harvard  or  liad- 
cliU'e  was  graded  higher  in  English  that  year  than 
this  girl  to  whom  so  much  has  been  denied. 

Tlie  rest  of  her  preparation  was  done  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  ti.c  final  examinations,  including 
Greek  and  mathematics,  were  passed,  Avith  credit  in 
advanced  Latin.  She  is  now  entitled  to  enter  Kad- 
clifl'e  College,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  she  has  any 
intention  of  doing  so  The  examinations  were  taken 
under  conditions  that  vary  little  from  those  of 
regular  crmdidates.  A  stranger  read  to  her  with 
linger  hmguage  the  questions  on  the  paper  and  she 
wrote  her  answers  on  the  typewriter.  She  was  in  a 
room  by  herself  in  order  that  the  click  of  the  type- 
writer might  not  disturb  others,  under  the  eye  of  a 
proctor,  and  the  regular  time  limitations  were  ob- 
i-erved  with  slight  exceptions. 


As  we  read  this  record  we  almost  forget  that  it  is 
not  the  education  of  a  normal  girl,  but  of  one  who 
has  never  seen  a  printed  word  or  heard  a  soimd. 
What  she  is  taught  Miss  Keller  appreciates  far  more 
tlian  ordinary  students.  N"othing  is  a  wearisome 
task  to  lier,  and  her  ambition,  perseverance,  and 
pleasure  in  study  are  inspiring.  She  has  great 
natural  ability,  and  a  memory  that  never  fails  her, 
and  her  careful,  wise  training  has  given  her  great 
power.  She  seems  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  out  of  life  as  most  people  with  all  their 
ppj-ises.— [Helen  Keller  Souvenir.  Volta  Bureau: 
Washington.] 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1900. 
Tommy  Stringer. 


The  world  to  this  hoy  is  as  pure,  as 
ffuileless.  as  full  of  happj  thoughts,  as 
devoid  of  sin  as  the  heaven  of  Paul,  the 
apostle.  Tomraj  Stringer,  15  years  eld, 
does  not  know  what  it  means  to  see  the 
warm  sunlight  treaiiiing  into  his  room,  ! 
to  hear  the  robins  twitter  thtir  melodies 
in  the  spring,  nor  to  tell  his*  wants  to 
kindly  people  as  other  children  do.  The 
senses  of  touch  and  smell  are  the  only 
ones  he  possesses,  and  these  have  been 
developed  at  the  school  foi  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Jainacia  Plain.  During  the 
ten  years  of  instruction,  beginning  when 
he  was  but  5,  his  two  seus<^s  have  de- 
veloped to  an  acute  stage,  and  now  he 
even  draws  pictures  of  objects  which  his 
eyes  never  saw. 

His  latest  accomplishment  i.sthe  picture 
of  a  trolley  car,  as  his  brain  has  conceived 
it,  and  the  remarkable  conception  and 
execution  of  this  thrice  afEicted  youth  is 
ably  shown  in  this  work.  Tommy  String- 
er is  now  visiting  in  Philadelphia.  He 
is  greatly  interested  in  travel  and  seems  to 
take  as  much  real  pleasure,  more,  perhaps, 
than  do  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  full 
po!-session  of  their  natural  faculties.' 

The  picture  of  the  trolley  car  was    not 
drawn  with  a  pencil.     In  his  drawing  To- 
mmy Stringer  uses  a  sharp  instrument  re 
sembling  an  a**  I. 

His  sense  of  touch  shows  him  every 
defect  in  the  accompli.shtiie^it  of  his  idea. 
He  uses,  too  a  ruler  with  raised  figures, 
aiid  when  he  measures  his  work,  if  it 
comes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way 
he  immediately  sets  about  to  repair  the 
inaccuracy. 

He  can  read,  write  and  use  the  type- 
writing machine  without  trouble,  and 
converse  with  his  teachers  in  the  dumb 
language,  which  has  been    taught     him. 


The  little  fellow  for  nearly  five  years  was 
as  ignorant  as  a  wild  animal.  He  was 
unable  to  walk,  or  to  hear,  or  to  see,  or 
to  talk.  His  little  mouth  uttered  only 
unintelligible  sounds,  and  though  now  he 
utters  a  few. words  he  does  not  under- 
staad  them,  and  they  are  hardly  intelligi- 
ble to  others. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  the  son  of  poor  parents.  At  an 
early  age  his  mother  died  and  his  father 
did  cot  know  what  to  do  with  the  youth. 
Tommy  Stringer's  life  was  a  bard  one 
He  backed  about  on  the  flixjron  all  fours, 
for  experience  had  taught  him  to  go  for- 
ward meant  striking  his  sensitive  head, 
and  then  pain,  His  health  was  poor, 
too. 

Institutions  for  the  blind,  and  institu-  ] 
tions  for  the  deaf,  and  asylums  for  the 
dumb  refused  him  admittance,  because  of 
this  thiee  infirmities.  Finally  little 
Helen  Keller,  who  was  also  afflicted  in  a 
similar  manner,  heard  of  the  child,  and 
through  her  influence  he  was  adnritted  to 
the  institution  at  Jamaica  Plain,  when  he  ' 

was  5  years  old.  But  progress  was  slow. 
Three  times  a  day  he  was  led  to  the  table 
and  there  he  learned  that  food  sustained 
his  life.  When  a  piece  of  bread  was 
bended  him  the  word  was  spelled  by  one 
of  his  teachers  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet. 

One  day  Tommy  was  left  without  food. 
He  waited  and  waited  until  his  little 
stomach  began  to  cry  for  nourishment, 
and  then  he  went  to  his  teacher  and  spell- 
ed out  the  word  "bread,"  in  her  hand. 

This  was  the  first  step.  The  pathos  of 
the  little  boy's  story  began  to  turn  into 
tbeer,  fot  Tommy  made  rapid  progress. 
He  was  taught  to  read  other  words,  and 
then  to  write.  Gradually  his  brain  came 
from  its  darkness  and  a  new  light  of 
understanding  dawned.  Tommy  Stringer! 
made  rapid  strides  in  his  education.  ; 
After  he  had  mastered  reading  and  writ- 
ing more  advanced  work  was   given  him. 

The  remaikable  sense  of  touch  began 
to  take  the  place  of  hearing,  seeing  and 
talking.  One  day  a  few  beads  were  giv- 
en the  boy.  A  stnng  was  handed  him 
also,  and  deftly  he  placed  the  beads  on 
the  string.  Then  a  place  of  candy  was 
placed  in  his  hand.  Quickly  be  put  it 
into  his  mouth  and  smiled  delightedly  as 
he  chewed  the  bit,  yet  he  had  hot  at- 
1  tempted  the  same  performance  with  the 
beads. 

A  year  or  more  ago  he  took  up  work 
in  sloyd.  His  little  hands  molded  clay 
deftly,  and  he  seemed  pleased  with  the 
work. 

Then  came  manual  training  and  a  car. 
penter  never  drove  a  nail  straighter  than 
does  Tommy  Stringer.  He  uses  his  square 
carefully  and  he  saws  and  he  chisels  rap- 
idly and  skillfully.  When  his  lessons  in 
manual  training  are  over  he  leaves  his 
bench  in  perfect  order  and  then  feels 
about  lor  new  things  about  which  to  ask 
questions. 

He  knows,  too,  what  is  goicg  on 
around  him.  One  day  he  spelled  "Ned  is 
lazy,"  and  when  the  teacher  looked  to 
one  of  Tommy's  neighbors  she  saw  the 
little  fellow  was  not;  studying  as  he 
ought. 


I 


Occasionally  when  he  was  new  to  the 
studies  he  became  I'bstinate  and  then  the 
teacher  soothed  his  little  until  he  trust- 
ingly gave  her  his  hand.  This  obstinacy 
was  often  a  trial  to  the  boy  himself. 

But  the  dark  days  are  now  brighter 
for  Tommy  finds  plenty  to  occupy  his 
time.  He  has  a  remarkably  religious  in- 
stinct, and  beleives  everything  in  the 
word  is  good.  When  he  first  came  across 
the  word  "God"  he  turned  to  his  teacher 
with,  "It  speaks  of  God  here.  God  is 
good,  isn't  he?"  and  then  the  teacher  told 
him  of  the  Divinity.  Tommy's  character 
is  fine  and  strong.  He  believes  implicitly 
io  his  instructors  and  his  tiust  in  human 
nature  is  almost  pathetic  at  times.  But 
then  the  boy  is  happy,  even  in  affliction.  — 
Boston  Journal. 


The  Christian  Register 


(20)     [June  28  1900 
Helen  Keller, 


Since  the  wonderful  progress  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller  has  been  observed,  as  she  follows  her 
different  studies,  it  has  been  more  and  more 
clear  that  the  science  of  education  has  re- 
ceived a  new  set  of  illustrations  from  the 
modest  history  of  her  life.  I  have  for  many 
years  regarded  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  as 
the  person  who  has  made  the  largest  contri- 
bution to  that  science  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Graham  Bell,  whose  studies  of  the 
human  voice  and  of  sound  have  added  so 
much  to  the  happiness  and  success  of  the 
world,  has  interested  himself  from  the  be- 
ginning in  following  the  history  of  this  edu- 
cation. Some  years  ago  he  published  an 
elegant  volume  which  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ories of  the  first  years  of  Helen's  intelligent 
life, — the  years  between  the  time  in  which 
she  was  seven  years  old  and  the  year  1892. 
In  the  second  volume,  which  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  same  series,  Mr.  Bell  has  now 
published  the  account  of  her  preparation  for 
college.  Most  of  our  readers  know  that  last 
year  she  passed  the  full  examinations  for 
Radcliffe  College,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  for  Harvard  College. 

Certainly  there  is  something  well  worth 
study  in  tracing  the  progress  of  a  young 
woman,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  as  she 
works  her  way  through  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
through  the  algebra  and  geometry,  which  are 
necessary  for  such  an  examination. 

Miss  Keller  passed  with  credit  through  all 
the  examinations.  She  was  "conditioned" 
on  nothing,  and  had  honors   assigned   her   in 

some  branches.  This  new  volume  contains 
an  interesting  letter  from  herself,  giving,  at 
Mr.  Bell's  urgent  request,  a  chronological 
statement,  which  shows  the  time  she  devoted 
to  each  of  the  different  studies.  It  gives  a 
very  curious  and  suggestive  paper  by  Mr. 
Keith,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  oversight 
of  her  studies  in  the  mathematics  and  Latin 
and  Greek.  There  is  a  paper  by  Miss  Sulli- 
van, who,  as  I  have  said,  seems  to  be  the 
first  educator  of  her  time,  and  understands 
best  the  difficulties  in  the  special  case  of 
Miss  Keller,  and  knows  best  how  to  surmount 
those  difficulties.  There  are  papers,  also,  by 
Mr.  Gilman  and  Dr.  Bell. 


Every  one  who  has  not  followed  the  histor^ 
of  this   remarkable   life  will   be   surprised   to 
know  that  Miss   Keller's  attainments    in    the 
management   of   her  voice  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful  that  she  who  cannot  hear  is  now  able 
to   distinguish  the  differences  in  the  pitch  of 
two  sounds,  though    as   small   as   a   half-tone 
in   a   musical    instrument   and    in   the    voice. 
By    placing    her    hand    on    the    throat    of    a 
singer,    she   can  determine   the  pitch   of  the 
tone;  and,  more   than    this,  she   can   produce 
a  tone  of  the  same  pitch  with  her  own  voice. 
Her  teachers  have  held   before   themselves   in 
this    matter  the    high    ideal    which    was    ex- 
pressed by  Miss   Keller  herself   in   the   wish 
that  she   might    be   able  "to   speak   as   other 
people  do.  "  Edward  E.  Hale. 


The  Christian   Register 


July  5   1900]     (19) 
What  is  It  for? 


Jules  Simon,  at  one  time  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  at  another  time  a  minis- 
ter of  high  rank  in  the  government,  once  said 
rather  sadly:  "We  used  to  prepare  young 
men  for  life.  Now  we  prepare  them  for  ex- 
aminations. " 

A  similar  sadness  has  come  over  the 
thought  of  thousands  of  intelligent  teachers, 
as  the  weeks  of  "exams."  have  crowded  on 
them  and  their  pupils.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
say  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  time 
and  of  the  pupils'  is  spent  in  the  technical 
business  of  examinations?  Not  ten  per  cent.  ? 
Well,  then,  certainly,  five  per  cent.  In  it 
all  there  is  a  latent  dissatisfaction  that  on 
many  points  no  examination  is  possible. 
Colenso  is  charged  with  saying  that  history 
is  a  bad  study  for  young  men,  because  you 
cannot  make  examination  papers  in  history. 
Poor  Helen  Keller  learned  something  of  this, 
to  her  cost.  In  preparing  for  Radcliffe,  she  ^ 
had  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  studying  | 
Burke's  "Speech  en  Conciliation  of  Amer- 
ica." When  she  was  examined,  however, 
there  was  not  one  little  question  about  it. 

I  am  fond  of  quoting  Jules  Simon's  epi- 
gram in  this  column,  as  I  make  my  annual 
plea  for  the  abandonment  of  three-fourths  of 
the  "exams."  and  the  question  papers  and 
the  other  machinery  of  a  written  examina- 
tion. The  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men 
and  young  women,  will  have  only  too  much 
study  of  "technique"  in  life,  at  the  best. 
Do  not  let  us,  in  mere  professional  conceit, 
increase  the  amount  of  it  by  introducing  the 
examination  technicalities:  they  only  add  one 
requisition  more,  and  consume  two  weeks — 
perhaps  twice  that  time — of  the  crowded 
working  year. 

Into  the  discussion  of  the  whole  question 
of  formal  examination  papers  comes  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  written  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,— "What  is  It  for?" 

Take  a  college,  for  instance.  Is  it  the 
business  of  a  college  to  train  the  pupils  so 
that  at  the  end  of  their  course  they  shall  be, 
in  the  supposition  of  complete  success,  per- 
fect men  and  women?  Or  is  it  the  business 
of  the  college  to  supply  certain  specifip  wants 
of  the  community? 

These  are  two  wholly  different  purposes. 
F'or  the  second,  of  course,  the  teacher  must 
know  where  his  pupil  is,  and  what  he  is  to 
work  on.  For  the  other  question  he  will 
have  four  years  to  find  out.  Indeed,  his 
business  is  to  find  out,  to  correct  faults,  and 
to  use  capacities. 

I  am  told,  for  instance,  that,  after  the  sev-. 
eral  examinations   at   the   Dane    Law    School 
last    year,  only    seven   young  men   succeeded 
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where  thirteen  failed.  I  see  no  reason  for 
complaining  of  this.  The  Law  School  has 
the  special  business  of  preparing  for  the  com- 
munity a  set  of  servants  in  a  certain  impor- 
tant line  of  duty.  It  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  to  say  that  these  men  are  worthy  of 
trust,  because  they  know  thus  and  so,  or 
know  as  much  of  thus  and  so  as  is  needed. 
For  such  preparation  other  preliminary  prep- 
aration will  be  necessary.  It  is  idle  to  tell 
a  student  that  he  must  read  a  P'rench  code  { 
if  he  cannot  read  French.  I 

But,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  three   or 
four  hundred  men   and   some   score   of  young  | 
women,  in  the  very  hottest   days   of   summer,  I 
are  engaged  in  the  Harvard-Radcliffe   exami-  I 
nations.     No  one  of  them  is  there   that   Har- 
vard or  Radcliffe   shall    make   a   lawyer   or  a 
doctor    or    an    engineer    of    him    or    of    her. 
They   are    all    there    under   the    well-founded 
supposition  that  Harvard  College,  if  you  will 
give  her  four  years,  will   make  a  gentleman 
out  of   a  bashful   cub;  that  Radcliffe  College 
will  make  a  woman,  a  lady,  out  of  his  sister. 

Now,  when  you  read  the  curious  detail  of 
Helen  Keller's  examination  for  Radcliffe, 
you  do  not  see  that  much — or,  indeed,  that 
any  of  it — was  necessary  for  this  preparation 
in  this  interesting  business. 

But,  had  Helen  Keller  presented  herself  at 
the  English  Cambridge,  the  examiner  would 
have  shaken  hands  with  her,  would  have 
asked  her  to  write  her  name,  and  then  would 
have  asked  her  to  translate  a  passage  from 
the  Greek  Testament.  If  she  could  do  this, 
and  if  she  were  a  boy,  she  would  be  admitted. 

After  her  admission,  if  she  could  not  use 
her  time  to  advantage,  she  would  be  told  to 
go  somewhere  else. 

Ezra  Cornell  founded  a  university  which, 
I  believe,  has  for  a  motto  his  wish.  This 
was  to  found  a  college  where  "anybody  who 
wishes  to  learn  anything  may  learn  it." 
"But,  indeed,  you  do  not  ask  us  to  teach  a 
boy  his  letters?"  This  is  the  gasping  ques- 
tion of  the  college  professors  when  they  are 
told  of  his  plan. 

So  we  let  them  off  from  the  alphabet. 

"Well,    spelling?     Must    we    teach    spell- 


ing 


?" 


And  we  let  them  off  from  that. 

"French  and  German  and  elementary  Latin? 
Must  we  teach  that?" 

Unwillingly, — for  we  know  how  vague  a 
word  is  "elementary,  " — we  let  them  off  from 
that. 

Then  comes:  "Need  we  teach  them  any- 
thing? It  is  so  nice  to  have  all  our  time  for 
original  research." 

This  seems  to  the  general  public  to  be 
where  we  are  now.  The  large  colleges  are 
winning  the  general  reputation  of  trying  to 
keep  pupils  out.  Their  officers  say,  "No: 
we  are  trying  to  force  the  preparatory  schools 
up  to  their  business.  " 

Would  not  this  be  done  quite  as  well  by 
receiving  the  candidate  and  making  the  col- 
lege work  examination?  Send  him  away, 
after  three  months  or  after  six,  if  you  have 
no  use  for  him.  No  preparatory  school 
would  like  to  have  the  reputation  of  sending 
scholars  to  a  college  where  they  could  not 
stay.  Edward  E.   Hale. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Sept.  30,  1899,  is  252. 
This  number  embraces  168  in  the  school  at  South  Boston,  70 
in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  14  in  the  workshop 
for  adults.     In  the  school  proper  the  division  is  as  follows  :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, ^^ 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 85 

Children  in  the  kindergarten,      . ^0 

Teachers  and  employees, 1*^ 

Domestics, ^ 

The  progress  of  the  school  along  its  several  lines  of  work  has 
been  steady.  Not  content  to  accept  as  final  the  present  condi- 
tions, the  teachers  manifest  a  desire  to  reach  out  toward  the 
latest  improved  methods  of  modern  pedagogy,  to  keep  in  line 
with  the  trend  of  educational  thought  of  to-day,  and  to  adapt 
to  the  uses  of  the  blind  all  that  is  found  of  value  in  the  suc- 
cessful instruction  of  the  seeing.  Thus  there  is  a  well-defined 
movement  toward  the  consummation  of  the  splendid  results 

which,  foreshadowed  from  the  earliest  days  of  this  institution, 
have  now  come  clearly  into  view  and  seem  well-nigh  within 
grasp. 

Of  the  general  work  of  the  school,  the  trustees  report  to  the 
corporation  as  follows  :  — 

The  doors  of  the  institution  have  been  kept  wide  open  to  all  suit- 
able applicants.  Every  child  and  youth  of  average  intelligence  and 
of  good  moral  character,  who  could  not  profit  by  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  common  schools  by  reason  of  total  lack  or  of 
serious  Impairment  of  the  visual  sense,  has  been  promptly  admitted. 

Sufficient  means  and  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  physical  powers,  the  mental  faculties  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  scholars.  The  gymnasium,  the  quarters  as- 
signed to  manual  training,  the  school  and  music  rooms,  the  tuning 
I  department,  all  have  been  well  supplied  with  such  appliances  and 
apparatus  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
institution  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Physical  exercise  has  continued  to  form  one  of  the  pi'ime  factors 
of  our  system  of  education,  and  has  received  all  the  attention  which 
its  importance  demands.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  bodily 
well-being  of  the  blind  will  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  excel- 
lent results  have  been  attained  in  this  direction. 

Manual  training  has  been  made  one  of  the  educational  corner  stones 
upon  which  the  three-fold  development  of  the  pupils  rests,  and  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  systematic  and  progressive  manner,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  bear  wholesome  fruit. 

In  the  literary  department  appropriate  ways  and  means  have  been 
employed  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  learners,  and  a  good  amount 
of  thorough  work  has  been  done.  Improvements  have  been  promptly 
made  wherever  there  was  an  evident  need  for  them,  and  no  effort  has 
I  been  spared  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  school  and  complete  its  equip- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  use  of  purely  scientific  methods 
of  instruction  and  training. 

Visitors  to  the  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  both  with  the 
extent  of  the  admirable  facilities  which  it  offers  to  the  blind  of  New 
England  for  the  study  and  practice  of  music,  and  with  the  earnest 
desire  shown  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  these  advan- 
tages. To  our  students  music  has  peculiar  attractions  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  those  afforded  by  any  other  branch  of  study,  and 
they  manifest  an  absorbing  interest  in  it. 


\  It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school 

covers  an  extensive  ground,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  develop  and 
cultivate  with  equal  care  the  body,  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
aesthetic  nature  of  the  pupils. 

The  literary  department  has  had  few  changes  in  its  corps  of 
instructors  during  the  past  year,  and  hence  there  has  been  little 
hindrance  to  the  development  and  growth  of  the  work  in  their 
charge.  Seeking  ever  to  reach  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  : 
.  education,  they  endeavor  to  assist  each  student  to  find  expres- 
sion for  his  own  powers  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  and  to  gain 
thus  the  ability  of  self-direction  and  a  zest  for  study  which  can 
never  be  imparted,  but  must  always  be  developed.  The  almost 
unexceptional  response  to  their  elforts  has  been  both  gratifying 
and  encourao;ing. 

In  his  report  to  the  trustees  the  director  has  thus  summarized 
the  results  of  the  year's  labor  in  this  direction  :  — 

An  examination  both  of  our  courses  of  instruction  and  of  the  meth- 
ods and  processes  pursued  in  the  training  of  the  pupils  will  show  that 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  modern  pedagogical  science  have  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and  that  both  the  mind  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
learners  have  been  properly  nurtured,  and  not  fed  with  the  husks 
which  are  stored  in  abundance  within  the  covers  of  the  text-books. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  the  pupils  in  a  simple  and 
natui-al  way,  and  to  train  them  to  observe  and  perceive,  to  investigate 
and  firid  out,  to  examine  and  compare,  to  handle  and  do,  to  reason 
and  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  gain  both  the  desire  and  the  habit 
of  obtaining  through  their  own  exertions  a  clear  understanding  of 
things  and  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  relations,  and  not  of 
depending  for  the  acquisition  of  their  intellectual  pabulum  upon  the 
embalmed  supplies  in  which  the  depositories  of  the  printed  page 
I  abound.     In  this  wise  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  not  rendered  a  pas- 

I  sively  indolent  recipient  of  dry  facts  and  ready-made  deductions  and 

definitions,  which  tend  to  cramp,  dwarf  and  cripple  it,  but  a  potent 

agent,  thoroughly  developed,  widely  expanded  and  fully  possessed  of 

the  marvellous  power  of  self-activity,  which  stirs  it  up,  keeps  it  on 

the  alert  and  urges  it  to  make  its  own  explorations  and  discoveries  in 

the  fields  of  knowledge.     Its  inherent  energy,  once  awakened  and 

stimulated,  vivifies  it,  prevents  it  from  relapsing  into  inertia,  and" 

opens  to  it  a  broad  expanse  of  vitality  and  strength. 

)  Thus  the  process  of  education  is  made  a  vitalizing  force  and  a  means 

'  of  growth,  and  pupils  trained  by  this  method  become  strong  through 

'  the  natural  development  of  their  powers.     They  are  more  and  more 

thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  learn  how  to  think,  to  discrim- 
inate, to  express  themselves,  to  choose  the  best  and  to  take  the 
important  step  from  "  knowing  to  doing,"  which,  according  to  Em- 
erson, is  rarely  taken. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  numerous  collections  with  which  our  museum  is  stocked, 
and  which  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  illustration  and  eluci- 
dation of  several  branches  of  study.  These  facilities  are  steadily 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  specimens,  models  and  apparatus  of 
various  kinds ;  and  it  is  simply  just  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  in  which 
natural  history,  geography  and  physics  are  made  so  clear  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  as  in  ours. 

The  year  has  been  a  busy  one  in  the  nmsic  department,  for 
many  branches  of  activity  are  embraced  under  this  generic 
head.  "With  the  aim  of  forming  each  pupil  into  a  thoroughly 
grounded  musician,  and  not  merely  a  clever  performer  upon 
some  one  instrument,  the  theoretical  and  historical  study  of 
the  subject  are  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  practical  side. 
The  addition  of  some  wind  or  stringed  instrument,  for  practice 
in  ensemble  work,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  vocal 
training  combine  with  the  regular  instruction  in  pianoforte 
playing  to  make  a  complete  and  well-rounded  course  o^  study. 


Many  pupils  are  trained  to  become  skilled  tuners  of  pianofortes,  |  3 

'   bj  a  course  which  offers  ample  opportunity  for  experience  in  this 

j  direction,  and  also  in  making  such  repairs  to  an  instrument  as 

may  receive  attention  outside  of  a  factory. 

Mr.  Anagnos  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  work 

done  in  this  department :  — 

To  the  blind,  music  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  any  other 
class  of  people ;  for  it  is  through  it  alone  that  they  can  gain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  contem- 
plation, as  well  as  a  love  of  art  and  an  insight  into  its  ideals  or  a 
gladness  in  its  power  and  possibilities.  From  works  of  sculpture 
and  from  models  of  architecture  they  are  able  to  derive  only  a  partial 
and  imperfect  idea  of  art,  and  no  aesthetic  culture ;  while  painting, 
although  it  "  emulates  the  poet's  lays"  and  is  a  noble  and  expressive 
language,  invaluable  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  is  a  sealed  book  to 
them.  It  is  the  sweet  accord  of  sounds  alone  that  has  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  sightless  man,  invigorating  his  emotional 
and  artistic  nature  and  fostering  his  imagination.  Without  it  no 
high  realization  in  art  is  possible  for  him. 

Music  holds  a  commanding  place  in  our  school  curriculum,  and  the 
work  of  the  department  which  is  devoted  to  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  with  very  gratifying  results. 

The  course  of  instruction  therein  pursued  has  for  its  aim  the 
thorough  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  music, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  and  the  development  of  their  special 
aptitudes,  and  they  have  made  excellent  progress  in  their  respective 
studies. 

In  the  department  of  manual  training  the  aim  has  been  not 
so  much  the  execution  of  some  allotted  task  or  the  formation 
of  some  article,  as  the  systematic  development  of  that  portion 
of  the  brain  which  is  directly  affected  by  the  use  of  the  hands, 
and  becomes  vivified  in  direct  proportion  as  the  weak,  nerve- 
less hands  become  strong  and  dexterous.  A  better  apprecia- 
tion of  form  and  extent  follows  in  the  train  of  this  work,  while 
precision  and  neatness  are  inculcated  by  it. 

The  sloyd  methods  are  employed  in  this  institution  with  ex- 
cellent results,  which  are  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Anagnos  :  — 

It  is  a  general  conviction  and  firm  belief  among  enlightened  ob- 
servers and  broad-minded  students  of  pedagogy,  that  systematic 
exercise  of  the  hands,  combined  with  gymnastics  under  shelter  and 
games  in  the  open  air,  is  productive  of  beneficent  results  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  promotes  physical  health  and  vigor,  and  exerts  a  potent 
influence  on  the  intellect,  the  will  and  the  character.  It  increases  the 
power  of  concentration,  begets  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  comparison,  confers  precision,  engenders  self-reliance,  and  co- 
ordinates the  action  of  body  and  mind.  As  Page  puts  it,  "  there  can 
be  no  thoroughly  clear  and  enlightened  brain  without  the  cultivated 
hand." 

But  in  order  that  the  manual  training  may  serve  adequately  its 
educational  purpose,  it  must  be  based  on  physiological  principles, 
and  carried  out  in  a  rationally  arranged  course  of  progressive  exer- 
cises. 

Firstly. — Its  main  object  should  be  general  organic  development, 
and  its  method  strictly  causational. 
Secondly.  —  It  should   aim  at  arousing  and  stimulating  the  whole 
mental  activity,  and  at  producing  strong  intellectual  fibre  and  ethical 
rather  than  technical  or  mechanical  results. 

Thirdly. — It  should  strengthen  the  will  by  forceful  motives,  and 
render  it  commander  and  ruler  of  the  muscular  system. 

Fourthly.  —  It  should  give  skill  of  organism  to  be  used  in  life,  and 
not  merely  dexterity  of  hand  to  be  applied  to  industry. 

Fifthly.  —  It  should  realize  the  source  of  power  that  lies  in  the 
emotional  life  of  children,  and  make  this  an  integral  part  of  its 
method. 


\^ 


Sixthly.  —  It  should  call  out  and  cultivate  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  learner  for  creative  work  with  the  hand. 

Lastly.  — It  should  bring  into  play  a  large  area  of  motor  cerebral 
energy,  which  the  ordinary  handicrafts  leave  untouched. 

There  are  in  vogue  several  forms  of  manual  training,  which  will 
cover  more  or  less  thoroughly  parts  of  the  above  described  ground ; 
but  the  conditions  just  enumerated  can  be  fully  met  and  adequately 
fulfilled  only  by  sloyd,  which  alone  is  founded  on  a  purely  rational 
theory,  and  in  practice  carries  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  into 
definite  educational  action.  A  large  number  of  models  and  tools  of 
various  kinds  are  used  in  the  practice  or  application  of  this  system, 
and  through  its  exercises  the  interest  and  spontaneity  of  the  cliildren 
are  aroused,  their  general  health  and  poise  are  improved,  power  of 
brain,  skill  of  hand  and  fineness  of  touch  are  gained,  a  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  cultivated,  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems are  toned  up  and  brought  into  harmonious  co-operation. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  sloyd  has  been  gaining 
ground  very  steadily  in  our  school,  and  that  in  the  course  of  each 
succeeding  year  its  beneficent  effects  upon  the  development  of  our 
pupils  are  more  and  more  evident. 


■  Physical  training  is  by  no  means  neglected.  Four  times  a 
week  each  pupil  repairs  to  the  well-equipped  gymnasium,  where 
he  finds  recreation  after  close  application  to  literary  and  musical 
studies,  and  gains  a  strength  and  vigor  of  body  that  do  much 
to  overgome  the  inertia  and  apathy  to  which  the  blind  might 
easily  fall  a  prey  were  it  not  for  this  systematic  and  obligatory 
exercise. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  although  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tions for  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  meets  the  demands  of  many 
students  and  readers  all  over  the  country.  The  harvest  of  the 
year  includes  two  volumes  of  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,"  two  of  Pope's  "Homer's  Iliad,"  Goodwin's 
"  Greek  Grammar,"  Ellen  Cyr's  "  Interstate  Primer  and  First 
Eeader"  and  Mary  Burt's  "  Odysseus."  As  aids  to  the  study 
of  music,  Part  II.  of  Norris's  "  Practical  Harmony,"  Part  II. 
of  Loeschhorn's  "  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte,"  and  Cole's  "  New 
England  Conservatory  Course  in  Sight  Singing,"  have  been 
printed,  together  with  many  carefully  selected  pieces  of  music. 

The  kindergarten  has  exerted  its  beneficent  influence  over 
the  usual  number  of  little  children,  for,  even  if  a  place  becomes 
vacant,  it  is  soon  claimed  for  some  unfortunate  little  child. 
Thanks  to  the  new  primary  building,  however,  which  has  re- 
lieved the  pressure  upon  the  l)oys'  kindergarten  department,  no 
little  boy  need  now  be  denied  admission  for  lack  of  room.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  same  desirable  condition  of  things  may  soon 
be  reached  in  the  case  of  the  little  girls.  Of  such  inestimable 
value  is  this  portion  of  the  course,  aflTording,  as  it  does,  that 
careful  nurture  of  budding  powers,  which  is  most  eflfective  at 
this  early  impressionable  age,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret 
when  a  child  is  deprived  of  this  blessed  privilege,  through 
ignorance  or  negligence  or  the  mistaken  policy  of  its  parents. 
When  such  a  child  is  finally  placed  in  the  parent  school  at  South 
Boston,  too  old  for  the  kindergarten  and  yet  showing  sadly  the 
need  of  just  such  training  toward  symmetrical  develo})ment  as 
it  afi'ords,  the  difference  between  him  and  the  more  fortunate 
little  human  plant,  which  has  been  tenderly  pruned  and  bent  in 
the  right  direction,  is  painfully  perceptible. 

The  kindergarten  has  passed  a  prosperous  year,  which  has 
been  attended  by  growth  and  progress  in  every  line  of  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  six  little  girls  were 
transferred  to  the  school  at  South  Boston,  while  eight  little  boys 
took  their  places  in  the  primary  building  at  the  kindergarten. 


TEe  three  pupils  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind  have  main- 
tained their  standing  in  their  respective  classes,  keeping  well 
abreast  of  the  requirements  of  each  day. 

Edith  Thomas  is  still  the  soul  of  integrity,  and  works  out 
the  problem  of  her  own  development  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  wise  and  whole-souled  instructors,  who  form 
a  background  of  loving  care,  watching  over  her  progress  but 

endeavoring  not  to  disturb  the  strong  note  of  individuality 
which  is  the  keystone  of  her  character. 

Elizabeth  Robin  is  surrounded  by  the  same  influences  as  those 
which  envelop  Edith,  and  her  education  is  proceeding  along 
the  same  lines.  Her  record  for  the  year  shows  a  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  various  studies  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
fifth  class,  she  devotes  her  school  hours.  Tall,  graceful,  sunny- 
hearted  and  loving  in  disposition,  she  calls  forth  an  answering 
wealth  of  aflection  from  every  one  that  she  meets,  and  has  a 
host  of  friends  who  watch  her  achievements  with  pride  and  who 
glory  in  her  mastery  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  her  path. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  a  well-formed  and  sturdy  boy  of 
thirteen,  with  mental  attainments  quite  in  proportion  to  his 
physical  development.  He  has  been  placed  in  the  primary 
building  at  the  kindergarten,  where  his  natural  taste  for  manual 
work  may  be  more  readily  gratified  in  the  well-appointed  sloyd 
room  which  that  house  contains.  This  change  being  in  the  line 
of  promotion,  he  has  accepted  it  with  pride,  and  has  begun  the 
new  school  year  with  increased  interest  in  his  work  and  studies. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  employment  during  his  waking  hours, 
and  many  are  Ms  mechanical  contrivances  and  inventions. 
Sometimes  he  works  diligently  upon  the  plan  of  some  public 
building  ;  sometimes  his  talents  are  engaged  in  making  repairs 
at  home,  such  as  replacing  a  worn  window-cord  or  remedying  a 
defect  in  a  lock  or  bell.  It  has  become  something  of  a  problem 
to  supply  the  amount  of  physical  exercise  which  is  needed  to 
counterbalance  his  excessive  mental  activity,  for  he  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  practically  tireless  through  any  ordinary  exertion.  His 
health  is  perfect,  and  very  rarely  has  he  to  give  up  work  or  play 
on  account  of  physical  ills. 

The  list  of  the  benefactors  who  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
well-being  remember  his  needs  shows  a  class  of  friends  whom 
any  one  might  be  proud  to  claim ;  and  the  recurrence  of  their 
names  year  after  year  proves  that  this  is  no  passing  interest  of 
the  moment,  but  a  deep-seated  and  abiding  faith  in  the  work  of 
reclaiming  to  the  world  of  light  and  love  this  one  darkened 
little  soul. 
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StlNDAY,  SEPT.  2,  1900. 

',  TO  HELP  THE  BUND. 


At  the  International  Congress  of  In- 
structors, Held  in  Paris,  Mr  Anagnos 
of  South  Boston  Was  the  American 
Delegate. 

]Mr  Michael  Anagnos,  principal  of  the' 
Perkins  institution  for  tlje  blind,  reached 
Boston  Thursday,  after  an  extensive 
trip  through  Europe. 

During  his  journey  abroad  Mr  Anag- 
nos visited  Naples  and  Brindisi,  Italy, 
and  Corfu,  Patras  and  Athens,  and 
stayed  for  some  time  at  his  old  home  in 
Epirus,  in  Greece.  Thence  he  journeyed 
to  Salonica.  Mr  Anagnos  also  visited 
Macedonia,  Servia,  Roumania,  Budapest 
and  Vienna,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and 
jourVieyed  via  Germany  to  France,  where  i 
he  took  his  place  as  delegate  from  the! 
United  States  to  the  international  con-j 
gress  for  the  blind  in  Paris. 

The  congress  convened  Aug  1  and  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  6th.  It  wa.s 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  National  school 
for  the  blind,  famous  as  the  pioneer 
among  institutions  of  this  character  in 
the  world,  having  been  founded  in  1784. 
Over  100  delegates  attended.  Questions 
relative  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  were  discussed,  the 
entire  proceedings  of  the  congress  being 
conducted  in  French.  This  circumstance 
proved  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  delegates,  who  had  not  provided 
themselves  with  interpreters,  for  their 
papers,  had  to  be  translated  into  French, 
and  when  read  before  the  congress  were 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  owners, 
who  did  not  even  know  when  they  were 
read. 

J.lr  Anagnos  wa.s  the  only  delegate 
from  the  United  States,  Mr  Frederick 
Mori-ison,  president  of  the  Maryland 
school  for  the  blind,  who  had  also  been 
chosen  a  delegate,  being  prevented  from 
atttending. 

The  most  vital  questions  discussed 
were  the  neces.sity  for  the  physical 
training  of  the  blind  as  the  basis  of  all 
their  education.  This  need  was  de- 
clared by  the  congress  to  be  a  most 
crying  one,  and  it  was  found  that  In  the 
countries  in  which  the  best  results  in 
education  had  been  attained,  physical 
training  was  a  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  curriculum. 

Other  questions  discussed  were  the 
qualifications  requisite  in  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  whether  blind  pupils  could  be 
better  taught  in  public  or  special  schools. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  congress 
was  in  fa\-or  of  special  schools. 

The  death  in  May  of  Anthony  Buckle, 
principal  of  the  York,  Eng,  school  for 
the  blind,  called  forth  resolutions  of  re- 
gret from  the  congress.  Mr  Buckle  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Mr  Anagnos.  and  is 
described  by  him  as  a  most  broad-mind- 
ed and  capable  educator.  The  school  in 
York  of  which  he  was  principal  for  many 
years  was  the  best  school  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain. 

While  in  Paris  the  delegates  to  the 
congress  visited  the  institutions  for  the 
blind  there.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
national  school  is  that  the  pupils  are 
selected  as  in  military  and  naval  acad- 
emies here. 

The  last  day's  session  of  the  congress 
was  held  in  the  palace  of  congresses  in 
the  exposition  grounds.  It  was  decided 
to  meet  in  Brussels  in  1902.  This  con- 
gress Mr  Anagnos  does  not  expect  to 
attend 

Italy  is  to  have  a  national  congress  at 
Milan  next  year,  when  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  that  country  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  suggestions  made  for  the 
betterment  of  their  condition. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPT.  21,  1900. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

School  Term  in  the  Boys'  Department 
Opens— Extensive  Repairs  in  the  Low- 
er Part  of  the  Building. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind 
at  South  Boston  began  its  school  yc.r 
yesterday  in  the  boys'  department,'  the 
girls'  dspartment  opening  tod.iy. 

During  the  summer  there  have  been 
extensive  repairs  in  the  lower  floor  of 
the  building,  storerooms  being  made, 
and  the  bathrooms  on  that  lloor  reno- 
vated. The  steam  fittings  have  also 
been  altered,  the  pipes  placed  In  less 
conspicuous  places,  and  the  passage  to 
the  gymnasium  improved. 

There  have  also  been  some  alteration"? 
in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamai'^a  Plain. 
The  boys'  buiftling  has  been  repoint6<l 
and  considerable  painting  and  brighten- 
ing up  has  been  done  in  buildings  of 
both  departments.  At  the  kindergarten 
there  are  no  changes  In  the  teaching 
stalT.  Seven  new  scholars,  fr-ur  girls 
and  three  boj^s,  entered  this  year. 

Seven  boys  have  entered  from  the  pri- 
mary department  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
two  new  pupils  have  been  received.  In 
the  girls'  department  seven  or  eight  pu- 
pils are  expected.  Both  departments  are 
full,  and  the  need  for  the  new  btillding 
planned  by  Mr  Dennis  Reardon,  superin- 
tendent of  the  printing  office,  .md  of  the 
repairs  in  the  buildings,  is  more  than 
ever  apparent. 

Michael    Anagnos    is    back   at    his    old 

Principal  Michael  Anagnos  is  back  at 
his  old  po«t,  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
months  in  Europe.  Eugene  C.  Vlning, 
who  resigned,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Malcolmn  C.  Sylvester,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  college,  190O,  as  assistant  prin- 
cipal. 

in  the  girls'  department  Miss  Cole  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Lena  Hayden  as  rrlncipal  of 
the  music  departmeftt,  and  Miss  l?ernald 
replaces  ^liss  Bock  as  music  teachei. 
i  Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Fernald  ore  grad- 
uates of  the  New  England  cons'ervatory 
of  music.  Miss  Sanford  (manual  traia- 
ing)  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bobbins. 

The  printing  office  is  again  in  full  op- 
eration, and  has  begun  work  on' Thack- 
eray's "Henrj'  Esmond,"  wt.icn  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  institution's  splen- 
did library  of  embossed  books 
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SUNDAY,  SEPT.  23,  1900. 

A  prominent  feature  of  reform  in  the 
newer  education  Is  the  abolition  of  cor- 
poral punishment  In  our  secondary 
schools,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  our 
grammar  and  primary  schools.  Sixty 
years  ago  I  witnessed  in  a  grammar 
school  in  the  city  proper  the  "flogging"  , 
of  20  boys  standing  in  line,  for  the  of- 
fense of  being  tardy  at  recess.  Thanks 
to  the  humane  efforts  of  Horace  Mann, 
Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  other  great 
reformers,  this  constant  appeal  to  the 
rod  was,  in  large  degree,  restricted.  I 
think  there  has  been  no  instance  of  cor- 
poral punishment  in  the  Boston  Latin 
school  for  more  than  30  years.  Improved 
methods  of  teaching  will  partially  ac- 
count for  this.  If  the  pupils  are  inter- 
ested, there  will  be  no  need  of  severe 
discipline.  The  teacher  who  is  most 
kind,  I  may  say  polite,  to  his  pupils, 
will  succeed  best  in  discipline.  jt^^i 
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'■'Ring  eat  tf\e  sld,  ring  in  \\\e  new, 
Ring  8cit  \\\e  false,  ring  in  tHeti''^ie." 
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AX  INTK:ReSTlXG  STUliV. 

♦ITT  is  PKOBABLE  that  the  bare  possibility  of  becomiug  both  bliud 
II  aud  deaf  never  caused  oue  moment's  thought  to  auy  reader  of  the 
Chapel  Chimes,  yet  Chapel  Chlmes  has  a  reader  who -is  thus  doubly 
shut  off  from  the  world.  In  the  story  of  our  fellow-townsman,  Henry 
G.  Stephens  there  is  concrete  illustration  of  what  it  cost  some  men  to 
put  on  the  soldier's  uniform  and  take  the  soldier's  oatli  in  those  troub- 
lous days  when  the  destinies  of  our  nation  were  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. Who  of  the  readers  of  these  lines  would  be  willing  to  increase 
his  income  a  thousand  fold  on  condition  of  being  blind  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life?  He  would  have  the  acres  but  not  the  landscape,  he 
would  part  with  the  gold  of  the  morning  aud  the  crimson  of  the  even- 
ing, he  would  have  the  perfume  of  the  Hower  but  not  the  beauty;  he 
would  hear  the  voice  of  the  loved  ones  but  could  know  nothing  of 
love's  smile — who  would  make  such  a  bargain  ?  But  suppose  that  in 
this  agreement  there  were  also  included  the  loss  of  hearing  —who  then 
would  sigQ  the  bond  ?  Not  only  are  tke  heavens  blank  but  the  earth  is  dar5[ 
— there  is  no  more  the  charm  of  music,  no  niore  the  power  of  elo- 
quence, no  more  the  song  of  birds— spring  time  and  summer  passes 
but  not  oae  of  their  ten  thousand  messages  is  heard.  Picture  to  \  our- 
self  such  a  person  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing,  all  birds  all  brooks, 
all  forests,and  oceans,  all  loved  ones  shut  off  from  sight  and  sound.  What 
would  you  ask  as  a  monetary  consideration  to  take  such  a  man's  place? 
Our  fellow  townsman  heard  the  call  of  our  Nation  in  the  hour  of  her 
sore  need  and  left  a  lucrative  position  to  b-come  a  member  of  the 
Thirty-first  Kegiment  New  York  Volunteers.  He  came  back  to  his 
home  shattered  in  health  with  his  hearing  almost  totally  destroyed  and 
the  sight  of  one  eye  completely  gone.  In  the  years  that  have  passed 
there  has  been  a  gradual  fading  away  of  the  ])ower  of  vision  and  with 
this  there  has  also  come  the  complete  loss  of  the  i)owei-  of  hearing. 

I  called  upon  Brother  Stephens  at  his  home  in  Longbrook  avenue 
after  hearing  of  what  he  had  suffered  as  one  of  the  many  who  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves  if  by  their  sacrifice  the  country 
coald  be  saved — and  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  hin]  so  full.y 
conversant  with  the  best  of  English  literature  and  with  some  of  the 
latest  pro])lems  iu  astronomy.  Naturally  I  wond<^red  at  these  things 
for  one  doesuot  usually  carry  vivid  memories  of  liteiature  and  science 
though  a  lai)se  of  moi'e  than  thirty  years.  Then  came  the  secret.  After 
he  was  fifty-one  years  old  he  took  uj)  and  l)y  dint  of  perseverance  mas- 
tered a  "  line  point  system"' of  reading  by  embossed  letters.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  give  you  his  story  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 
in  which  I  heard  it. 

"I  was  more  than  fifty-one  years  old  but  in  less  than  two  weeks 
I  had  mastered  the  letters  and  received  the  primer  and  two  volumes  of 
"The  Youth's  Library,"  as  my  first  reading-books.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
librarian  sent  me  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  I  then  seriously 
began,  my  wife  being  my  only  assistant,  the  difficult  task  of  learning  to 
read  line  print.  I  was  not  long  in  making  the  discovery  that  vay  suc- 
cess depended  upon  my  ability  to  cultivate  my  sense  of  touch.  For  the 
first  three  months  I  labored  diligently,  early  and  late,  upon  the  eaS}^ 
si)elling  and  reading  lessons  in  the  primer,  often  spending  entire  days 
and  evening  in  fingering  a  single  page.  By  the  exercise  of  an  amount 
of  patience  which  would  have  done  credit  to  Job  of  old  (who  never 
learned  to  read  line  i)rint),and  perseverance  enough  to  surmount  almost 
auy  difficu^lty,  I  managed  to  get  through  that  "never-to-be-forgotten 
primer,"  aud  to  master  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  the 
Litany  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  I  was  not 
familiar,  in  about  eighteen   months,  during  all   which  period   I  spent 
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little  time  in  recreation.     There  were  times  when,  elated  vvith~"my  suc- 
cess,  I  g^ve  loud-voiced  utterances  to  expressions  of  pure  deligt.    There 
were  many  times  of  discouragement,  when  I  felt  that  all  my  efforts  were 
useless,  that  I  was  wasting  my  energies  in  an  undertaking  which  must 
finally  end  in  failure.     One  evening,  after  having  spent  the  entire  day 
in  endeavoring  to  master  a  sim])le  passage  witlrout  help,  I  became  ex- 
asperated,—mad,  I  mean,— dashed  my   book  across  the  room    against 
the  wall,  and  said  to  my  wife:     "  I  tell  you  that  you  are  laboring  under 
a  very  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  I  will  ever  learn  to  read  line 
print.     TJie  letters  's'  and  'e'  are  exactly  alike.     I  can't  tell  an  'a'  from 
an  'o'  or  a  't'  from  an  'I'  half  the  time;  and  the  letters  'p'  and  'y'  are  my 
abomination.     I  will  not  bother  my  brains    with  such   rubbish."     For 
want  of  something  lietter  to  do,  and  just  to  keep  my  fingers  and   brain 
employed,  I  had  fallen  into  a  habit    of  tying  knots  closely  together  in 
small  cord,  or  narrow  stripes  of  thin  manila  paper  previously  prepared 
by  myself  for  this  express  purpose,  coiiuting  the  knots,  with   these,  by 
a  method  of  my  own,  working  out  arithmetical  problems.  The  next  morn- 
ing 1   tied  one  thousand   knots  in  strips    of  paper;  but   after   counting  j 
them  several  times,  my  old  employment  became  monotonous  and  unin-  ! 
teresting,  when  I  again  sought  and  found  the  discarded  volume,  and  to  ' 
my  surprise  and  gratification  easily  made  out  the  troublesome  passage 
within  an  hour.     About  this  time  I  received  from  the  American  Bible 
Society  as  a  gift,  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  in  line  print. 
'^T^AKING  up  the  story  where  it  was  dropped  in  the  June  number 
^^     of  Chapel  Chimes  we  will  let  the  narrator  tell  it  in  his  own  words- 

"In  four  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Psalms  sent  me  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  I  had,  with  occas-j 
ional  prompting,  read  through  the  Four  I 
Gospels  and  a  part  of  the  book  of  Acts  and 
some  of  the  Psalms.  I  then  sent  to  Boston 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
received  a  number  of  books  and  among  them 
was  a  copy  of  "Biographical  Sketches  of 
Distinguished  Blind  Persons."  One  day 
while  I  was  fingering  the  pages  of  this  in- 
teresting work,  my  wife,  who  sat  near  by, 
said  to  me.  'You  seem  to  be  reading  fast  and  well  now-a-days.'  'None 
too  fast,  but  quite  well  indeed,'  I  replied.  'Listen,  while  I  read 
aloud,'  I  added,  and  running  my  fingers  across  the  heading  of  a  poem, 
I  read  rapidly,  'Lines  by  Milton,  to  His  Old  Ass.'  Alter  a  moment's 
consideration,  I  said,  'Well,  I  did  not  know  that  Milton  ever  owned  an 
ass  for  which  he  had  so  much  affection  as  to  honor  it  with  a  poem.' 
My  wdfe,  as  she  told  me  afterward,  was  almost  convrilsed  with  laughter 
and  suggested  that  I  try  the  same  line  over  again,  when,  lo  !  it  was 
'Lines  by  Miltonin  his  Old  Age.'  , 

"Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  learned  to  read  'line  print' 
and  during  this  time  I  have  read  all  the  books  issued  by  the  society  in 
Philadelphia  that  furnishes  religious  reading  for  blind  persons,  and  all 
the  books  printed  by  the   "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  a 
publishing  house    in   Louisville,  Ky.;  and  also  several  large  packages 
and  boxes  of  books  from  the   Perkins  Institute  library,  besides  muck 
of  both  the  Old  and   New  Testament,  and  the  Sundaj^  School  Weekly." 
It  must  not  be  forgotton  that  the   subject  of  this  interesting  story  I 
had  to  master  a  system  of  signs  by  which  his  wife  could  convey  to  him 
the  names  of  the  several  raised  letters  and  forms  for  reading,  as  he  was 
not  only  blind,  but  also  deaf.     He   had  heard  of  an  alphabet  of  touch 
which  had    been  arranged  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  for  the   totally  deaf,  but 
after  having  learned  to  use  this  touch  system  so  that  he  could  carry  on 
conversation  with  his  immediate  family,  who  had  also  learned   the  po- 
sition upon  the  hand  of  the  several  letters;  he  was  yet  shut  off  from  any 
intercourse    with   the   outside   world,   except   through   some   mediate 
channel.     Then  it  was  that  the  happy  thought  came  to   Mrs.  Stephens 
of  having  a  glove  so  marked  that  any  one  could  by  pressing  or  touching 
the  different  letters  carry  on  direct  conversation  with  a  totally  deaf  and 
blind  person.     Four  years  was  given  to  perfecting,  or  rather  to  simpli- 
fying, the  system,  and  then  it  was  given  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
other's  who  were  until  they  learned  of  this  "lettered  glove  method"  shut 
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up  within  a  tomb  wliere  only  voices  of  memory  were  heard  and  the 
imagination  alone  gave  to  external  things  shape  and  form.  This  was 
ten  years  ago  and  since  then  several  totally  deaf  and  blind  persons 
have  been  able  to  learn  it. 

In  reading  over  some  copies  of  the  monthly  magazine,  published 
by  one  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Stephens,  written  some  ten  years  ago,  but  interesting  now  as  showing 
what  can  be  done,  was  found: 

Steatfoed,  May  26,  1890 

"For  twenty-eight  long  and  weary  years  I  have  been  totally  deaf 
and  also  blind  in  one  eye.  I  have  been  partially  blind  in  the  other 
for  five  jears.  I  have  been  gradually  losing  the  sight  of  that  eye,  until 
at  the  present  time,  I  have  little  knowledge  of  uxy  surroundings.  My 
condition  is  one  of  dependence  and  isolation.     .     . 

»  I  have  recentl.y  been  examined  by  leading  oculists.  The  eye  in 
which  a  little  sight  remains  has  three  diseases,  the  seat  of  one  of  which 
is  back  of,  or  behind,  the  eye,  where  it  cannot  be  reached  in  order  to  be 
operated  upon,  so  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  for  me.  .  .  .And  at 
no  distant  day  I  shall  be  totally  blind — but  it  is  all  right.     .     .     . 

I  was  fifty-one  years  and  one  month  old  when  I  began  to  learn  to 
read  embossed  print.  And  now,  after  two  years  and  three  months,  by 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  I  am  become  a  good  render, 
a  very  good  reader  indeed.  It  was  downright  hard  work  to  learn, 
though.  All  the  help  I  had  while  learning  had  to  be  spelled  oiit  on  the 
palm  of  my  left  hand  by  my  wife  and  son.  Think  of  it !  I  now  read 
easily,  and  seldom  have  to  call  for  help.  I  can  read  words  of  one,  two 
and  three  syllables  without  spelling  them,  but  am  a  little  slow  in  mak- 
ing out  long  words  and  names  of  persons  and  places." 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves.  They  need  no  comment. 
They  show  what  real  earnestness  and  unflinching  perseverance  can  ac- 
complish, even  under  the  most  distressing  and  apparently  hopeless 
circumstances  in  breaking  the  thick  walls  of  the  double  dungeon  of 
darkness  and  stillness  in  which  the  writer  was  imprisoned,  enabling 
him  to  become  free  once  more  and  to  live  in  constant  communion  with 
the  world  of  thought  and  ideas  by  means  of  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

THE   END. 


^6  \ 


Perkins  Institulion  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston.  Oct.  1,  1900. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  here 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  at  3  o'cloclc  P.M. 

There  will  ie  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 

M.  A^'•AGXOS, 

Secretary. 
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.  Established    1813. 
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MONDAY    MORNING.    OCT.    8,    1900. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind- 

Thf  annual  mesting:  of  the  corporation  of  th<j 
Perkins  InKtltution  ami  Miif-saohusett.s  School  for 
tho  Blind,  will  he  hold  in  the  institution  at  Soutfi 
Boston,  on  WKDNKSDAV,  October  10th,  at  3 
o'cl".-k  P.M.,  for  the  elcrtlon  of  ofiiopr.s  and  ilia 
transaction  of  any  otlior  buslnesd  whicli  may  be 
hrousrht  before  the  meeting. 

oJ-«t MICXtARL.  ANAGNOS.    Seuretkry. 


Established   18  r  3. 
The  Official  Paper  of  the  State 
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•.  THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  11,  1900. 

ft  Is  said  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has 
entered  Radcliffe,  that  her  grasp  of  Eng- 
lish and  her  aptness  in  the  matter  of  lit- 
erary allusions  Is  nothing  short  of  wonder- 
ful. Her  work  in  translations  Is  inveriably 
brilliant  and  always  presents  a  clear  and 
forceful  picture  of  whatever  scene  is  be- 
ing described.  In  class  she  used  to  inter- 
rupt when  an  unpleasant  translation  was 
offered  and  when  vulgar  or  revolting 
things  were  touched  upon  her  fine  nature 

i  would  almost  involuntarily  cry  out  against 
It.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  text  re- 
ferred  to    the   devil,    she   objected   strenu- 

'  ously,  saying  it   was   bad  enough  to  have 

i  such   a  creature   in   existence   without   re- 

'  ferrlng   to   him  In   literature. 

During  her  English  preparation  Miss 
Keller  enjoyed  extremely  the  plays  of 
Shakesi>eare  and  the  essays  of  Burke.  Her 
delicious  sense  of  humor  was  shown  when, 
in  reading  that  Burke  said,  "Parliament 
has  disarmed  Wales  by  statute  and  now 
proposes  to  disarm  America  by  an  instruc- 
tion," she  quietly  remarked;    "Rather  po- 

:  lite,  was  it  not?" 

FRlDilY,    OCTOBER    5.    1900 

badcXjIFFb  college 

First  Week  a  Very  Busy  One— "Sample 
Copy"  Idler  This  Atternoon— Helen 
Keller  as  a  Collegre  Girl 

Radcliffe's  first  week  has  as  usual  been  ! 
a  busy  one.  Applications  for  club  member-  ] 
ships  and  trials  of  voices  for  the  Glee  Club 
and  for  the  choral  society  have  constituted 
the  social  activity  of  the  college,  but  the 
first  meetings  of  the  various  lecture  courses 
have  been  the  things  which  have  really  oc- 
cupied  the  bulk  of  the  students'   attention. 


HELEN  KELLEfi-ADMITTED. 

At  Last  She  Has  Become  a 
Radcliffe  Student 


Tremendous  Obstacles  Overcome  by  Miss 
Sullivan's  Charge. 

Some  of  the  Triumplis  of  Science  Over 
the  Darkness  of  the  Senses. 


This  afternoon  comes  the  first  Idler  of  the 

season,  a  kind  of  "sample  copy"  meeting  to  |  musThave'been "stifled"  has  sTnce  "beeii 


The  first  week  of  college  life  Is  always 
a  time  fraught  with  the  keenest  interest 
for  any  girl  who  has  studied  hard  and 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  begin- 
nings of  her  academic  training. 

Yet  of  all  the  young  hearts  which 
have  during  the  past  10  days  been  beat- 
ing v^ith  more  than  even  the  ordinary 
degree  of  youthful  exultation  over  ex- 
aminations passed  and  inviting  months 
to  come,  probably  there  is  in  all  the 
world  none  which  rejoices  more,  and 
with  greater  reason,  than  that  of  Helen 
Keller,  the  gifted  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
girl,  who  is  at  last  a  Radcliffe  student. 
"So  you  study  at  Radcliffe?"  This 
in  the  tense  tones  those  who  know  Miss 
Keller  always  recognize  as  reflecting 
deep  emotion  on  her  part,  has  been  for 
some  four  years  now  Helen's  first  re- 
mark upon  meeting  one  of  the  girls 
from  the  college  of  her  choice.  Never 
has  she  faltered  from  her  early  decision 
to  be  a  Radcliffe  girl. 

What  tremendous  obstacles  are  those 
which  this  child  has  overcome  in  pre- 
paring herself  to  pass  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations which  admit  a  girl  to  the 
privileges  of  the  girls'  college  at  Cam- 
bridge! Intellectually  Helen  Keller  is 
even  now  but  13  years  old.  For  she  was 
7  before  she  was  taught  anything  at 
all,  before  even  the  slightest  ray  of 
mental  light  was  permitted  to  penetrate 
to    her    stifled    brain.    That    that    brain 


which  the  whole  student  body  has  been 
invited.  Miss  Henrietta  Faxon,  1901;  Miss 
Sarah  Wambaugh,  1902,  and  Miss  Alice 
Sharpies,  1903,  are  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  affair. 

Of  the  students  who  are  now  for  the 
first  time  settling  down  to  a  year  of  college 
work,  there  Is  probably  none  in  all  the 
country  whose  progress  will  be  watched 
with  such  keen  Interest  as  will  follow  that 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  this  year  a 
regular  member  of  Radcliffe' s  freshman 
class.  Miss  Keller,  handicapped  as  she  is 
by  the  fact  that  she  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  has  yet  succeeded  In  passing  her 
examinations  in  all  the  required  subjects 
and  has  besides  "anticipated,"  or  passed 
off  In  advance,  freshman  English  and  ad- 
vance French.  With  the  aid  of  her  con- 
stant attendant.  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Kel- 
ler is  now  pursuing  four  full  courses,   that 


shown,  for  no  child  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  has  assimilated  with  any- 
thing like  the  avidity  of  this  one  the 
lessons  careful  teachers  have  been  able 
to  give. 

It  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr 
Arthur  Gilman,  for  many  years  the  { 
treasurer  of  Radcliffe  college,  that  the] 
bulk  of  Miss  Keller's  preparation  wasj 
accomplished,  ' 

When  Mr  Gilman  was  approached 
some  five  or  so  years  ago  by  Miss  Sul- 
livan, Helen's  teacher,  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  her  voung  charge,  he  felt 
a  natural  hiesi  |i%icy  in  undertaking 
what  seemed  to  .^e  an  almost  hopeless 
task,  but  Miss  Sullivan  urged  the  mat- 
ter strenuously,  and  the  work  was  at 
once  begun. 

After  becomlnff  familiar  with  what 
his  pupil  had  already  accomplished,  Mr 
Gilman  saw  his  way  clear  to  all  the  ex- 
aminations excect  that  in  %xperimental 
physics.  And  this  obstacle  was  gotten 
over  by  the  substitution  of  its  alterna- 
tives, text-book  physics  and  astronomy. 
In    the    pursuit    of    the    former    subject 


called   History   1— Professor   Coolldge's   lee     _ _ 

tures    on    medieval    and    modern    history;  |  Miss"ke1lVr"s'deTrca"trtouch'"stood"'her 

French   2a— a   course    conducted    in    French  I  ^^^  excellent  stead. 

on  the  works  of  LaFontaine,  Corneille    Ra-  I     When    she    first    met    the    word    mer- 

AlTrV^^'n'M^'  '7'=^°^.  ^"^f  •  ""^'^^  Sand,;?a\T;Jt°o^r;'^?^^^^^htvt'^iY;fol'^'^^rit',°^l;i 
Alfred  DeMusset  and  Talne;  the  popular  took  some  In  her  hand  and  readily 
theme-wrltlng  course,  English  22,  and  Pro-  enough  understood  that  the  stuff  had 
fessor  Bartletfs  lecture  and  reading  course    ^^^^    ^'^^^     named    quicksilver.      When 

Kellef  w^o  h^S'^'^  contemporarie^s.  Mi^:  ^  tT^Hf  u°p"  ^.%  fo^Jn^,'.  t^ 
Keller,  who  has  long  been  looking  forward  tremely  elusive.  Then  she  weighed  a 
with  eagerness  to  the  time  when  she  should  hottleful  with  almost  absolutely  ac- 
enter  Radcliffe,  is  greatlv  enjoying  her  curate  results.  As  for  astronomy,  when 
first  experiences   of   college  life.  l^TiH^a^l^^,  "th^i^p"o^ii^[<^n"of"rhe  ^e'^v^-' 

enly    bodies,    this   presented    almost    no 
difftculties. 

Geometry  and  algebra  were  naturally 
rather  hard  for  a  girl  who  had  only  her 
sense  of  touch  to  help  her,  but  by  pa- 
tience and  the  employment  of  several 
ingenious  instruments  these  subjects, 
too,  were  mastered.  In  the  matter  of 
foreign  languages  Helen  was  quite  at 
home.  She  has  a  wonderful  memory 
and  the  philological  kind  of  mind. 

AH  languages  are  a  joy  to  her,  and 
since  she  learned  to  speak  English  by 
placing  her  fingers  upon  the  lips  of  her 
instructor  she  could,  of  course,  learn 
the  oral  part  of  any  other  language  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  For  the  rest- 
grammar,  composition  and  so  on— the 
raised  letter  books  and  her  wonderful 
memory  supplied  everything  needed. 


Miss  Keller's  grasp  of  English  and 
her  aptness  in  the  matter  of  literary 
allusions  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful. 
Her  work  In  translation  is  invariably 
brilliant,  and  always  gives  a  clear  and 
forceful  picture  of  whatever  scene  is 
being  described.  In  class  she  used  to 
interrupt  when  an  unpleasant  transla- 
tion was  offered,  and  when  vulgar  or 
revolting  things  were  touched  upojH  her 
fine  nature  would  almost  involuntarily 
cry  out  against  it.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  text  referred  to  the  "devil," 
she  objected  strenuously,  saying  that  It 
was  bad  enough  to  have  such  a  creature 
in  existence  without  referring  to  him 
in  literature. 

During  her  English  preparation  Miss 
Keller  enjoyed  extremely  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  essays  of  Burke. 
Her  delicious  sense  of  humor  was 
shown  when  in  reading  that  Burke  said: 

"Parliament  has  disarmed  Wales  by 
statute  and  now  proposes  to  disarm 
America  by  an  instruction,"  she  quietly 
remarked:  "Rather  polite,  was  it  not?" 

When  Mr  Gilman  explained  to  her  the 
meaning  of  "chicane,"  and  showed  ^e^ 
the  trick  by  which  the  New  England- 
ers  nullified  an  act  of  parliament.  Hel- 
en exclaimed:  "That  was  the  wav  in 
which  the  case  was  decided  in  the  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  It  was  a  legal  ouib- 
ble  that  Bellario  taught  Portia!"  From 
these  and  other  incidents,  Mr  Gilman 
was  led  to  conclude  that  Helen  Keller 
has  the  logical  mind,  however  m'lch 
most  women  lack  it. 

Years  ago  the  child  was  apt  at  quota- 
tions. On  one  occasion,  when  she  visited 
a  girls'  school  near  Boston,  she  filled 
with  astonishment  all  who  saw  her  by 
the  Quickness  with  which  she  would  fit 
to  an  object  some  of  the  little  poetry 
she  knew. 

Two  heads  of  Nero,  one  representing 
him  as  a  child  and  the  other  as  an  em- ; 
peror,  were  examined  by  her  on  this 
occasion,  and  she  expressed  great  won- ' 
der  that  "such  a  sweet  and  Innocent 
child"  could  develop  into  the  wicked 
man  she  knew  Nero  to  have  been.  From 
the  lips  of  the  mail's  face  sjfcie  quickly 

real'    the    dominant    characteristic    of 
pride. 

Venus  was  Joyfully  recognized  and  a 
head  of  Zeus  suggested  at  once  a 
Vivacious  recitation  of  these  Homeric 
hnes  relating  to  Athena:  "She  sprang 
of  a  sudden  from  out  the  immortal 
head,  whirling  her  pointed  lance;  huge 
Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  base  under 
thfe  weight  of  the  gray-eyed  goddess, 
and  all  around  the  earth  groaned  ter- 
ribly." Helen  was  11  years  old  when 
this  visit  took  place  and  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, means  only  fo'ar  years  old 
Intellectuallj',  since  she  was  seven  be- 
fore she  was  taught  at  all. 

A  girl  with  a  mind  like  that  could  do 
anything.  One  ceases  to  wonder  after 
reading  an  authentic  incident  like  this 
of  the  school  visit  that  Helen  Keller 
has  entered  Radcliffe  with  fiying  colors, 
passing  in  advanced  Latin  "with  credit" 
and  in  advanced  Greek,  which  her  tutor 
regarded  as  her  "star"  subject,  with 
the  B  that  means  an  honor. 

The  exam.ination  papers  were  in  the 
Braille  raised  point  system,  and  the 
answers  she  wrote  upon  a  typewriter.  In 
the  use  of  which  sh'e  Is  an  expert.  Her 
teachers  say  that  while  at  "snap"  ques- 
tions she  has  no  more  aptitude  than  the 
majority  of  her  fellow-students,  when 
she  has  time  enough  she  greatly  out- 
strips them  in  the  quality  of  her  work. 

Upon  history  she  will  write  booksful, 
and  she  has  to  be  stopped  In  her  dis- 
sertations upon  Pericles  or  Cicero.  Be- 
side passing  in  all  the  required  subjects. 
Miss  Keller  has  entered  Radcliffe  with 
a  course  or  two  to  the  good.  Freshman 
JSngliah  and  advanced  French  were  "an- 
ticipated," or  taken  In  advance,  by  her. 
Of  the  subjects  which  this  remark- 
able girl  Is  now  studying  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  for  her  to  receive  is  the 
course  called  French  2a  in  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe,  a  course  conducted  in  French 
which  deals  with  prose  and  poetry  of 
La  Fontaine,  Corneille,  Racine,  Mollere, 
yictor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  Alfred  de 
Musset  and  Talne. 

This  is  a  full  course,  and  has  three 
hours  a  week  of  recitation  work.  At  the 
lectures  Helen  Is  invariably  acco-mpa- 
nied  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  sits  close  be- 
side her  and  gives  her  in  the  manual 
language  whatever  the  instructor  may 
be  saying.  ' 

«i  JiiL^.®""™^".  course  which  Helen  has  . 
elected  is  conducted  mainly  In  English, 
r^L^,  ^rS^*  ^^^^  °^  difficult  Schilfer  is 
l^o  1  A"  *"®  course  of  the  year  and  sev- 
%^n  ^f'^an  themes  are  required.  The 
li^K  oo  ^'^^.^^^^e-  'l^at  known  as  Eng- 
iJsh  2J,  would  present  few  difficulties  to 
h^FiL  °^  1^®'^"  K^ler's  ability.  She 
«^i,1^^^''^i^^^"  a^'e  to  write  easily  and 
Hi  ;.  P*^  fineness  of  her  soul  and  the 
exquisite  nature  of  her  thoughts  mav 
be  seen  from  one  of  the  essays  written 
during  her  preparatory  years.  The  sub- 
ject was  "A  Noble  Man." 
H^J;''^^  ?°  ^  rfi^^^  ^y  a  noble  man?" 
^  lo"  ^^'1"/  J  ^  certainly  do  not  mean 
^e^i  T?^  "'^'^  ^^^^'  power  or  Wealth, 
as  the  Romans  did,  but,  to  my  mind,  a 
noble  man  is  he  who  strives  to  attain 
^t'  T*'^^'^^  *^  beautiful  and  imperish- 
^,Ki  T  °X?-  ^9"^°  *s  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  nobility  must  rest.  If  a  man 
ha^  Ipve  in  his  heart  it  will  find  its  ex- 
pression   in    many    beautiful    qualities. 


such  as  patience,  courage  and  charity. 
A  noble  man  is  patriotic,  honest  and 
nrm;  he  labors,  not  for  promotion,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  his  work 
will  bring  to  those  around  him.  He  is 
a  true  friend  whom  all  can  trust." 

Th«  history  course  elected  by  Miss 
Keller  is  conducted  by  Prof  Archibald 
Gary  Coolldge,  a  son  of  our  late  minis- 
ter to  France.  Prof  Coolldge  is  a  very 
popular  Instructor,  and  his  course  one 
of  the  pleasantest  given  in  Cambridge. 

This  work  must  be*a  keen  delight  to  a 
student  possessing  such  enthusiasm  for 
history  as  Helen  Keller  has  always 
evinced.  One  fancies  that  the  examina- 
tion books  which  this  brilliant  student 
will  turn  in  when  history  1  is  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  may  maJce  very 
entertaining  readine. 

For  all  Helen  Keller's  remarkable  in- 
tellectuality, she  is,  in  the  main,  just  a 
pleasant,  normal  girl,  enthusiastic,  fona 
of  fun  and  fleilghting  in  social  pleas- 
ures. She  is  very  popular  with  her  col- 
lege mates,  and  many  of  them  are  learn- 
ing the  manual  language  in  order  that 
they  mav  hold  ready  intercourse  with 
her.  When  people  speak  with  clearness, 
however,  Helen  can  nearly  always  un- 
derstand by  placing  her  fingers  on  their 
lips.  The  wonderful  sensitiveness  of 
this  girl's  finger  tips  cannot  be  imag- 
ined by  one  who  has  only  the  ordinary 
sense  of  touch.  Her  appreciation  of  ev- 
erything that  is  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion is  exceptionally  keen. 

She  has  the  most  indomitable  enthusi- 
asm for  study.  She  is  not  at  all  con- 
ceited, but  she  thinks — not  unreasona- 
bly, as  has  been  proven— that  she  can 
do  almost  anything. 

Much  of  her  intellectual  power  her 
teachers  feel  may  be  directly  attributed 
to  her  long  and  honorable  line  of  ances- 
tors. For  the  blood  of  the  old  Boston 
Adamses  as  well  as  that  of  Gov  Spotts- 
wood  and  many  southern  gentlemen  of 
parts  has  come  down  to  Helen  Keller. 

All  her  study  does  not  in  the  least  im- 
pair lier  health,  and  she  is  today  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  well-developed  young 
woman.  She  wheels,  using  a  tandem 
which  she  shares  with  a  man  friend, and 
she  Is  extremely  fond  of  pedestrian  ex- 
ercise. Nor  is  she  lacking  in  womanly 
accomplishments. 

She  sews,  crochets,  embroiders  quite 
like  an  old-fashioned  girl.  And,  most 
marvelous  of  all,  she  plays  a  capital 
game  of  chess!  All  in  all,  Helen  Keller 
is  without  doubt  the  most  wonderful 
college  girl  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
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THURSDAY,   OCT.    11,    1900.      \ 
LABORS  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

V/ork    of    Perkins    Institution    for    the 

Year  Detailed — Annual   Meeting 

of  the  Corporation. 


Yesterday  afternoon  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution .and  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind  was  held  at  the  Institution, 
Broadway,  South  Boston.  The  annual 
reports  were  read,  after  which  an  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  pupllft. 
President  Francis  II.  Appleton  presided. 
The  trustees  made  their  annual  report, 
which  was  -followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  treasurer's  report.  The  annual 
election    followea,    the    offloers    chosen 

being: 

PreBident,  Francis  H.  Appleton;  vice-presi- 
dent Amorv  A.  Lawrence;  treasurer,.  Kdward 
Jackson;  secretary,  Michael  Anagnos;  trustees 
WllUiim  Kndicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner  Joseph 
P  Glover,  Henry  M.  Howe,  Dr.  J.  Theodore 
Heard  George  H.  Richards.  Richard  M.  Salton- 
Btall  S.  Lothiop  Thorndlke;  auditors  of  tre»a- 
urer'8  accounts.  Henry  Endlcott  and  Kdward 
Wigglesworth  Grew. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  showed  that 
the  total  membership  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  252.  Since  then  30  were 
admitted  to  the  institution  and  18  were 
discharged,  leaving  a  total  of  264  Ab- 
solute immunity  from  any  drawbacks 
marked  the  year  and  the  general  health 

^Thftreasurer's  report.  In  brief,  was  as 
follows: 

Cash  on  hand,  Sept.  1.  1809,  $21,282.28;  total 
receipts  in  year,  |250,012.42;  grand  totul, 
1979  I'u  70  Total  expemlltures  and  luvcst- 
ments  »2i5,172.74;  balance.  Aug.  31.  1000, 
$57,021.00. 
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WOBK  FORBID. 

Perkins  Institution  Trustees  Re- 
port Enlarged  Scope. 

• 

MEETINGS   tiF  YESTERDAY. 


The  annual  corporation  meeting  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston 
was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  school  yes- 
terday at  3  p.  m.  Reports  read  showedJj 
the  institution  to  to  in  a  prosperous  con-f 
ditlon.  Following  the  corporation  meet- 
ing an  interesting  exhibition  of  cla&s  work 
was  given,  consisting  of  language  and 
literature  recitations,  elementary  science 
lessons  and  an  exercise   in   reading. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  states  that 
the  total  number  of  pupils  is  264.  There 
were  252  pupils  in  the  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  year,  SO  were  admitted 
during  the  year  and  18  were  discharged. 

"Step  by  step,"  the  report  roes  on  to 
say,  "the  curriculum  of  our  school  has 
been  reorganized  and  enlarged  so  that 
those  of  the  students  who  go  through 
the  post-graduate  course  are  well  fitted 
to  pass  successfully  the  prescribed  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  the  various 
universities  and  colleges  of  New '  Eng- 
land." 

The .  report  of  the  treasurer.  Edward 
.Tackson,  covering  the  financial  year  end- 
ing Aug.  Si,  1900,  showed  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $57,021.95.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  given  as  $250,- 
912.42.  The  expenditures,  including  in- 
vestments,    were    $215,172.74. 

The  following  bequests  were  leported: 
From  the  trustees  of  the  estatje  of  Helen 
Curtis  Bradlee,  $50,000;  from  the  execu- 
tors of  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  C. 
Billings,  $23,750;  from  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  th.e  late  Steplien  Webster  Mars- 
ton,  $4500;  the  balance  of  the  $5000  desig- 
nated in  the  bequest  having  been  take:i 
by  the  United  States  government  for  war 
taxes;  from  W.  Y.  Peters,  a  leg«.cy  left 
by  his  father,  the  late  Edward  D.  Peters. 
$500;  from  th.e  executor  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Susan  Bulflnch  Lyman, 
$1809.78,  and  from  the  executor  of  the. 
estate  of  the  late  ^Mrs.  Mary  A.  P.  We:d, 
S400. 
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trie  pupus  nas  oeeil  ^etlSTaliy  good,  bUt 
the  deaths  of  Thomas  Crofton  of  Chel- 
sea and  Millard  Durette  of  Friendship, 
Me,  are  reported:  The  curriculum  of 
the  school  has  been  enlarged  and  physi- 
cal training  made  a  more  prominent  fea- 
ture. 

The  Howe  memorial  press  has  been 
very  successful  in  its  operations.  Among 
the  books  which  it  has  printed  in  em- 
bossed characters  are  Green's  "Short 
History  of  the  English  People,"  Thack- 
eray's "Henry  Esmond"  and  Seton- 
Thompson's  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,"  while  39  pieces  of  music  have 
been  produced. 

The  workshop  for  adults  has  done 
fairly  well,  although  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  work  for  the  numerous  appli- 
cants. The  salesroom  at  383  Boylston  st 
is  prospering  in  its  new  location. 

The  corporation  reelected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Francis  H.  Appleton  pres, 
Amory  A.  Lawrence  vice  pres,  Edward 
Jackson  sec,  William  Endicott,  Charles 
P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry 
Marion  Howe,  Dr  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M.  Sal- 
tonstall  and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke  trus- 
tees. Henry  Endicott  and  Edward  Wig- 
glesworth Grew  auditors  of  treasurer's 
accounts. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  school 
entertained  the  visitors  with  a  musical 
and  literary  concert  in  the  hall  and  an 
exhibition  in  sloyd  and  sewing. 
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THURSDAY,   OCT.    11,  1900. 
YEAR  OF  PROSPERITY  SHOW^. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  Holds  Its 
Annual  Meeting— Number  of  Pupils  in 
the  School  264. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
was  held  at  the  school  in  South  Boston 
yesterday  afternoon.  Reports  of  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  secretary  and  director, 
and  of  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  were 
submitted.  These  reports  show  that 
the  institution,  as  well  as  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain,  has  prospered 
during  the  year. 

It  now  has  In  the  treasury  $57,021.06. 
The  legacy  which  stands  to  the  name 
of  J.  Putnam  Bradlee  has  been  brought 
up  to  $50,000,  and  those  of  his  sister, 
Helen  Curtis  Bradlee,  both  to  the  kin- 
dergarten and  to  the  parent  school, 
amount  in  all  to  $150,000.  There  are  also 
legacies  of  $23,750  from  Robert  C.  Bil- 
lings, $5000  from  Stephen  Webster  Mars- 
ton,  $500  from  Edward  Dyer  Peters, 
$1809.78  from  Mrs  Susan  Bulflnch  Lyman, 
the  further  sum  of  $400  from  Mrs  Anna 
P.  Weld  and  an  annual  income  of  $1000 
from  the  estate  of  Robert  Brock  Brig- 
ham. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is 
264,  30  having  been  admitted  since  the 
beginning   of   the   year.     The   health   of 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION      ELECTION  " 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  Choice  of  Officers 
Was  Held  Today,  and  an  Exhibition  Was 
Given 


At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Mas.sachusetts  .^ohool 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  .school  in 
South  Boston,  and  after  the  business  had 
been  transacted  an  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  students.  The  beard  of  officers  of  last 
year  was  reelected.  They  are  as  follow.s' 
President,  Francis  II.  Appleton;  vice  presi- 
dent, Amory  A.  Lawrence;  tre.asurer  Ed- 
ward Jackson:  Secretary,  Michael  Anagnos- 
board  of  trustees,  William  Endicott,' 
Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover' 
Henry  Marlon  Howe,  J.  Theodore  Heard' 
M.  D.,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M. 
Saltonstall  and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke. 

The  programme  included  exhibitions  In 
literary  work  consisting  of  recitations  in 
civil  government  and  English,  elementary 
science  and  a  musical  programme.  Besides 
these  there  was  an  exhibition  in  sloyd  and 
in  sewing. 
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PROSPEROUS  YEAR,^ 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  BUnd 
W£is  held  at  the  school  in  South  Boston 
yesterday  afternoon.  Reports  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  secretary  and  director,  and  of 
Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  were  sub- 
mitted. These  reports  show  that  the  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  has  prospered  during  the 
year.  It  now  has  In  the  treasury 
»57,021.9«. 
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Date OCT- IE- 480(" 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^grklna  Institu- 

tloa  last  week,  officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  President  Francis  H.  Appleton;  vice  presi- 
dent, Amory  A.  Lawrence;  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; Secretary,  Michael  Anaenos;  board  of  trustees,. 
William  Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Henry  Marlon  Ho.ve,  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
M.D.,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke. 
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YHURSDAYrOCTOBER  11,  190l 


PHYSICAL  TRAININa 

It  Keeps  Its  Place  of  Honor  at  the  Head 

of  Educational  Agencies  at  the  Perkins 

Institution    for  the  Blind. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Perltins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Institution  yesterday  afternoon. 
President  Appleton  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Trustees  was  pre- 
sented, through  the  Secretar3%  Michael 
Anagnos.  It  stated  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  were  252  inmates 
of  the  institution,  30  have  been  ad- 
mitted, two  have  died  and  18  have  been 
discharged.  The  report  spoke  of  the 
system  pursued  in  educating  the  blind, 
regular  systematic  physical  training 
keeping  its  place  of  honor  at  the  head 
;  of  the  list  of  educational  agencies.  Man- 
ual training  is  also'  an  important  fac- 
tor. The  curriculum  has  been  grad- 
ually ii:;reased  and  enlarged,  until  to- 
day those  who  go  throusjh  the  post 
graduate  course  are  well  fitted  to  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  examinations  for  ad 
mission  to  any  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  country.  A  brief  ab- 
stract  of  the   report   of   the   Treasurer 


was  given,  showing  the  cash  on  hand 
Sept.  1,  1899.  to  have  been  $21,282  28;  re- 
ceipts of  the  year,  $250,912  42;  expendi- 
tures and  investments,  $215,172  96,  leav- 
ing a  cash  balance  Sept.  1,  1900.  $57,021  96. 
Bequests  received  during  the  year  In- 
clude $25,000  from  Miss  Helen  Curtis 
Bradlee,  $23,750  from  Robert  C.  Billings. 
$500  from  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  $1809  78 
from  Mrs.  Susan  Bulflnch  Lyman,  $400 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld  and  $1000 
from  Robert  B.  Brigham.  Several  of 
the  sums  named  were  in  addition  to  j 
previous  amounts  received.  After  re- 
electing th<  following  named  officers, 
the  meeting  adjourned  and  those  pres- 
ent enjoyed  a  very  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  classes  and  musical  exercises: 

President— Fr.ancis  H.   Appleton. 

Vice  President — Amory  A.   Lawrence. 

Treasurer— Edward  Jackson. 

SecretaiT^^Michael  Anagnos. 

Trustees— William  Endicott,  Charles  P. 
Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henn'  Marion 
Howe,  J.  Theodore  Heard.  M.  D. ,  George  H. 
Richards.  Richard  M.  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop 
ThSrndlke. 

Auditors  of  Treasurer's  Accounts — Henry 
Endicott,   Edward   Wigglesworth  Grew. 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16.  IGOO 


GREEKS'  RED  LETTER  DAY 


"  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Eplrus 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who,  when 
he  iiad  been  graduated  from  college  in 
182S,  went  to  Greece  to  flght  against  the 
Turks  and  afterward  collected  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  Cretan  refugees. 

MR.  ANAGNOS  ABROAD 


Concert  in  Faneuil  Hall  Tonight  Will  Be 
the  Great  Event  of  the  Visit  of  Cruiser 
Wavarchos  Miaoules  and  Her  Men 


The  red  letter  day  of  Greek  festivities  in 
this  city,   during  the  short  stay  of  cruiser 
Navarchos  Miaoules,   is  now  here;  and  to- 
night in   Faneuil  Hall   Greeks   and  Ameri- 
cans win   gather   to   the   number  of  about 
800  to  listen  to  a  concert,  to  hear  speeches 
and     some     to     make     them.    Commander 
Coundouriotis  and  his  brother  officers  will 
be  there  and  also  a  part  of  the   crew.    It 
has  been  arranged  that  the  Americans  shall 
sit   downstanrs,    while   the   Greeks  will   oc- 
cupy  the   balcony,    and   the   musicians  and 
speakers  are   to   be  placed    on    the    stage. 
The  Germania   band  of  twenty-flve  pieces] 
conducted  by  Emil   Mollenhauer,   will   play 
many  pieces  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Greeks; 
the    Greek   patriotic    anthem    will    be    sung 
and    Mme.    Julia    Herrick,    soprano,    Mme. 
Florence  Pierron  Hermann,  contralto,  John 
B.    Donovan,    tenor,    Professor    Alclde    de 
Andria,    baritone,    and    Walter    J.    Kugler,  j 
pianist   and    accompanist,    will     give   other  \ 
music.      A     hymn     to     Miaoules,     recently  '. 
composed     by    Professor     de     Andria     and 
dedicated  to  Captain  Coundouriotis  will  be 
given  by  the  band. 

The  members  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements feel  highly  gratified  in  hav- 
ing secured  the  promise  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  to  attend.  Mrs.  Howe  is  to  the 
Greeks  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  pure 
and  noble.  She  will  be  invited  upon  the 
platform  and  may  make  an  address.  Ad- 
miral Sampson  now  feels  that  he  will  be 
well  enough  to  attend,  although  he  will 
be  unable  to  make  any  address.  Many 
other  prominent  men  have  been  invited  to 
be  present  and  a  great  part  of  them  have 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Commander  Coundouriotis,  ex-Greek  Con- 
sul Rodocanachl,  who  for  a  great  many 
years  represented  the  Greek  Government 
here  with  honor  and  dignity,  Mr.  Constan- 
tinides  and  ship's  doctor  Christophoros  yes- 
terday returned  a  call  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  In  South  Boston,  who  visited  the  ship 
on  Saturday.  The  Greeks  have  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  institution  because  Mr.  Anagnos 


He  Gives  a  School  to  His  Native  Town— 
The  International  Congress  for  the  Blind 
at  Paris— His  Study  of  Educational  Mat- 
ters in  Europe — Arrested  at  Janina,  But 
Quickly  Released 


Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  full  of  new  ideas  which 
can  be  advantageously  utilized  in  the  work 
to  which  he  has  practically  dedicated  his 
life;  yet  at  the  same  time  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  education  as  ap- 
plied to  the  defective  classes  of  mankind 
in  our  country  Is  on  the  whole  superior  to 
that  which  obtains  abroad..  While  Mr. 
Anagnos's  trip  abroad  was  largely  to  at- 
tend the  International  Congress  for  those 
interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
that  was  not  his  prime  purpose.  For  a  long 
time  he  has  cherished  the  idea  of  some  day 
doing  something  substantial  for  the  cause 
of  edvication  in  his  native  town,  which 
is  a  Greek  village,  situated  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Turkey.  Turkey  does  practi- 
cally nothing  for  the  education  of  its  youth, 
while  the  little  kingdom  of  Greece  main- 
tains an  excellent  free  system.  Consequent- 
ly nearly  all  the  schools  there  are  in  Tur- 
key are  due  to  tlie  generosity  of  the  more 
'prosperous  citizens  who  still  reside  in  the 
country,  or  to  the  sons  of  those  who  long 
ago  emigrated  to  foreign  shores,  and  who 
for  the  sake  of  their  fathers  who  loved 
their  native  land,  take  this  means  of  en- 
couraging the  native  youth. 

From  Mr.  Anagnos  himself  it  has  been 
Impossible  to  get  much  information  regard- 
ing this  educational  incident  of  his  trip. 
He  shrinks  from  the  publicity  that  would 
come  from  the  association  of  his  name  with 
what  he  characterizes  as  only  a  trifling  in- 
cident; 'but  trifling  as  it  may  have  ap- 
peared to  him,  much  was  made  of  the  af- 
fair by  the  people  of  his  native  town  as 
well,  and  also  In  the  papers  published  in 
Greece  and  the  Greek  journal  In  New  York. 
The  gift  Is  understood  to  have  amounted 
to  about  $20,000,  and  is  to  be  Invested  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  worthy  students  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education  each  year.  He  also  arranged  a 
curriculum  for  advanced  students,  to  the 
preparation  of  which  he  had  devoted  much 
time. 


ang   irom   America,    Mr.    Anagnos  ; 
went   strajight   to    Italy,    and    with    the    in-  ) 
tention  of  first  visiting  Epiros  he  sailed  for  | 
Preveza,    a   seaport  on    the    west    coast    of  ! 
Turkey,    where    he   spent   on©   night.     The  j 
next   day,    when   arranging   for   his    depar-  j 
ture  for  Janina,    the   capital   of  Bplros,   he  I 
had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  an  arrest  i 
on  the  charge  of  being  an  agitator  and  a  { 
suspicious    character.     Having    been    away 
from   this   part  of  the   country  forty-three 
years,    be    was   not   known;    but    when    his  I 
pockets    svere  searched   and  certain  letters  i 
of  introduction  found,   the  authorities  were 
satisfied   that   his   presence   boded    no   evil, 
and  ho  was  released.     As  a  matter  of  his- 
tory,  Mr.  Aganos  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  Turkish  Government  thir- 
ty-five years  ago. 

At  Janina,  Mr.  Anagnos  remained  fifteen 
days,  and  although  urged  to  go  to  his  na- 
tive town  in  the  mountains,  he  scarcely 
dared  undertake  the  trip  for  fear  of  the 
banditti  who  infest  the  mountains.  His 
brothers  came  to  meet  him  at  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  spent  some  days  with 
him. 

While  at  Janina  Mr.  Anagnos  became 
quite  well  acquainted  with  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  Epiros,  Osman  Pasha, 
whom  he  found  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  with  an  honest  purpose  to 
deal  justly  with  the  people.  As  a  proof 
that  tne  governor  has  modem  Ideas,  it  ia 
mentioned  that  he  is  the  pioneer  In  a  work 
of  establishing  schools  for  Turkish  girls 
in  which  they  are  not  only  taught  the  pri- 
mary branches  of  study,  but  are  educated 
in  the  more  advanced  lines.  That  a  start 
of  this  kind  has  finally  been  made  will  be 
good  news  to  those  who  have  long  striven 
to  advance  the  position  of  Turkish  women. 

At  Athens  Mr.  Anagnos  tarried  a  month. 
Thence  he  went  on  to  Salonica.and  to  a  few 
towns  In  Macedonia,  spending  much  time  at 
each  place  In  examining  into  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  more  particularly  into 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  chil-l 
dren.  He  travelled  by  land  to  Belgrade, 
the  capital  of  Servla,  where  he  remained' 
several  days,  taking  a  steamer  fromthencei 
on  the  Danube  to  Roumanla,  where  he 
sojourned  fifteen  days.  Here  Mr.  Anag- 
nos had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  educational  system  of  the  olty, 
especially  the  higher  grades,  and  much 
to  his  dellgfht  he  found  lyceums,  as  they 
call  them  there,  but  which  correspond! 
to  our  academies,  all  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  appliances,  such  as  one 
would  find  in  few  of  our  New  England  In- 
stitutions. At  Buda-pest  he  found  a  very 
broaxi  field  for  investigation.  In  the  Hun- 
garian ca.pita!  he  found,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  schools  excellent  facilities  for 
the  education  of  the  defective  cla;3se3, 
especially  the  blind.  At  Vienna  there  are 
separate  schools  for  the  Christian  and 
Hebrew  blind,  both  of  which  he  carefully 
studied.  At  Munich,  which  was  the  last 
place  visited  before  going  to  Paris,  he  i 
found  the  university  in  session,  and  spent 
some  time  in  visiting  the  schools  for  the ' 
blind   In   that    city. 

Besides   representing  his   own  institution 
at  the  international  congress  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Anagnos,    before    leaving   home,    had    been 
commissioned  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
represent    the    United    States    Government,  j 
and   thus    wels   present    in    a    double    capa- 1 
city.      At   this    congress    thM-e    were    dele-  j 
gates    from    all    the    countries    of    Europe.  | 
France    naturally    contributed    the    largest 
number    of    representatives,    with    Belgium 
next.     Many   subjects  relating  to   the  care 
and    education    of    the    blind    were    consid- 
ered,  and  it  w«s  unanimously  agreed  that  \ 
phyjjlcal  training  was   one  of  the  essential 
qualifications    for    the    teachers    In    laying 
the    foundation    for    the    education    of    the 
blind.       The   ex'tent  to   which   blind    puplla  j 
should  be  taught  music  Was  considered  atj 
/length,  as  was  also  the  need  of  the  i>atron-.  i 
■  age  of  the  public  in  such  a  work.     In  fact 
every  detail  of   this  line  of  education  wa« 
taken  up.     All   the  papers  had  been  trans- 
lated  into    French,    so    that    this    language 
■n^as    uniformly    used    throughout    the   eee- 
slona.      In    other    congresses    held    during 
the   period    of    the    Exposition    the    papers 
were  In  different  tongues. 

From  Paris  Mr.  Anagnos  went  directly 
to  I..ondon  where  he  has  many  friends; 
but  unfortunately  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  furthering  his  researches  there,  a.*} 
the  schools  for  the  blind  were  closed 
and  the  pupils  on  vaoa/tiens.  Bar- 
ring the  Turkish  arrest,  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
accorded  the  most  courteous  treaitment 
everywhere  while  abroad,  and  every  fa- 
cility was  aiforded  him  for  his  study  of 
foreign  institutions,  their  general  meth-  \ 
ods,  courses  of  study  and  so  on. 
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WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER    17,    1900 


OVR  FRIENDS  THE  OBEEK8         \ 

The  reception   given   at   Faneuil   Hall 
last   evening     to     the     commander    and 
officers  of  the  Greek  warship  now  here 
possessed    uncommon    Interest    for    the 
reflective  mind.     It  was  a  gracious  at- 
tention by  one  of  the  largest  and  newest 
nations  to  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
nations.    It  was  more  than  a  formal  and 
passing    courtesy.      What    other    people 
possess  a  past   In  which  there  Is  more 
to  command   pride  and   reverence   than 
the    Greeks?     We    could    not    deny    our 
Indebtedness  to  them  If  we  would,   and 
we  have  no  disposition   to   do  so   If  we 
could.    Their  life   has   entered   into  our 
life  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  most 
of  us  are  aware.     Their  art  and  archi- 
tecture    are     reflected — often     clumsily, 
perhaps— In    our    galleries    and    in    our 
I  buildings.      Upon   their   noble   literature 
we  have  to  a  large  extent   builded   our 
I  own.    In  our  complex  language  we  have 
;  drawn    generously     upon    their    strong, 
'  pure   and   musical   tongue.     Take   away 
from  thal^  which  we  call  American  that 
which  we  know  to  be  Greek,  and  what 
a  ragged  civilization  would  be  left  us! 

It  is  highly  proper,  therefore,  t^at  we 
should  improve  such  opportunities  as  the 
present      to      make      at      least      partial 
:  acknowledgment  of  our  indebtedness  to 
the  source  of  so  much  that  enters  into 
the  fabric  of  what  we  call  our  national 
greatness.    But  the  brave  little  counti-y 
(  still    deserves   honor   from   us   for  what 
.  she  Is,  and  not  alone  from  what  we  have 
\  absorbed  and  Incorporated  from  her  arts, 
[her  letters  and  all  other  features  of  her 
splendid    civilization.      Her    history   has 
been   the   record   of   centuries   of   heroic 
struggle.    Overborne,  time  and  again  by 
the    brute    force    of    newer    civilizations 
;<and  the  greed  and  might  which   estab- 
lished the  rule  of  the  strongest,  she  has 
never  lost  sight  of  her  ancient  glory  nor  ■ 
,0f  the  high  Ideals  upon  which  it  rested. 
The  Greek   is  welcome   to   our   shores 
for     what     he     Is     as     well     as     what 
!he    has    been.       The    better    spirit    of 
our    people    still    goes    out    to    him    in 

friendship  and  in  sympathy.  In  all  his 
itruggles  with  adverse  fortune  during 
he  last  century  he  has  looked  to 
America  for  moral  support,  and  found 
it.  Our  Greek  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Tlm- 
ayenis,  spoke  by  the  card  when  he  said 
to  the  visiting  officers  last  night:  "There 
Is  no  nation,  no  race,  which  wishes 
Greece  better  success  than  the  great 
American  people."  In  the  Cretan  strug- 
gle, the  latest  to  test  the  sympathies  of 
this  counti-y  the  sentiment  of  Americans 
was  with  the  little  kingdom,  and  so  it 
has  been  since  the  United  States  has 
existed. 

There    was    a    special    fitness    In    last 
evening's   exercises,   a  fitness   that   was 
quickly  recogTilzed  by  the  guests  them- 
selves,   In    the    address    by    Mrs.    Julia 
Ward    Howe.      It   Is    now   a   year    more 
than   three-quarters   of  a  century  since 
the  late  Dr.   Samuel  G.   Howe,   her  dis-  : 
tlnguished    husband.    Identified    himself  i 
with  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  I 
modern    Greek    struggles    for   independ-  ' 
ence.     For  three  years  he  served  as  the 
head  of  the  surgical  service  In  the  war 
at    that    time   and    at    the    end    of   that 
period  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
obtain  help  for  those  people  when  they 
were  threatened  with  a  famine.     It  was 
not  merely  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  that 
took    him    there;      he    believed    In    their 
cause,    and    his    heart    was    with    them. 
Again,   forty  years   later,    he   was   their 
■  fflclent   friend,    when     he    returned     to 


Greece,  bearing  supplies  to  the  Cretans 
In  their  struggle  with  the  Turks.  He 
has  never  been  charged,  as  was  Lord 
Byron,  with  having  espoused  their  cause 
from  a  poet's  caprice  or  for  personal 
ends,  but  because  he  believed  It  to  be 
the  cause  of  humanity. 
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THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    18.    1900 
GREEKS   AT   PERKINS   INSTITUTION 


Officers  of  the  Navarchos  Miaoules  Enter- 
tained at   South  Boston 


Commander  Condouriotis  and  18  Officers 
of  the  Narvachos  Miaoulis  Visit  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind, 
i     Commander  Condouriotis  and  about  18 
I  officers  of  the  Navarchos  Miaoulis  vi.=it- 
!  ed  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind, 
Sotith  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
were    most    corctially    received    by    the 
director,    Prof    Michael    Anagnos,    and 
the  pupils.    Prof  Anagnos  in  his  address 
of    welcome    spoke    of    Dr    Samuel    G. 
Howe's  labors  for  the  cause  of  Grecian 
independence,    tlie    name    of    the    gre.nt 
benefactor   calling  forth   loud   applause 
from  the  Greeks.    The  fact  of  how  much 
Mr  Anagnos  himself  owed  to  his  friend, 
Dr  Howe,   rendered  his  tribute  a  most 
fervid  one. 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  received  an 
ovation  when  she  rose  to  make  the 
vLsitors  a  pleasant  address  of  welcome. 
The  school  rendered  the  follov/ing 
program,  a  pretty  feature  of  which  was 
the  distribution,  during  the  writing  ex- 
ercise, of  a  verse  from  Mrs  Julia  Ro- 
mana  Anagnos'  poem,  '"Hellas,"  writ- 
ten for  the  visitors  by  tlie  pupils  in 
the  Brail  and  ordinary  hand: 
Organ,  grand  chorus  in  B  flat,  Wilbur  Dodge. 
Heading,   TUe  Hero,   Blunche  Ttiurley  and  .log- 

sie  Lewis. 
Violin  and  pianoforte,   Allegro  from  Sonata  in 
D,  hy  Schubert,  Charles  Amadon  and  Owen 
Wrlnn. 
Exorcise  in  ■writing,  a  class  of  girls. 
Meuuett   from   Military   S.vmphony,   by   Haydn, 

orchestra. 
Exercise  in  chemistry,  a  class  of  boys. 
Song,  A  Golden  Day,  a  chorus  of  girls. 
Exercise  in  geography,  Ida  Cross  and  Elizabeth 

Robin. 
Potpourri    from    Lcs    Huguenots,    the   mllit.iry 
Wnd.  \ 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  a 
lunch  was  served  to  the  invited  guests, 
among  whom  were: 

Commander  Condouriotis,  1st  Lieut 
Canellopulo,  Lieuts  Mathiopulo,  Apos- 
tolides,  Panas,  Paparigopulo,  VotsI, 
Paspati,  Phtheofanldes,  Dragatsi,  Pa 
pamilopulo,  Papachristo,  Papalexopulo, 
first  engineer  Grumpo,  second  engineer 
Georgapulo.  Mr  and  Mrs  Giannacopulo 
of  New  York,  C.  D.  Phassoularives  of 
the  Thermopylae  of  New  York,  Sec 
Frank  Hill  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, ex  Consul  from  Greece  Rodocan- 
achi.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Mr  and  Mrs 
John  EllQt,  Dr  and  Mrs  Boland.  Mr 
Wallace  Pieroe,  Dr  J.  Theodore  Hurd, 
Frank  A.  Sanborn,  Mr  Raili  of  East 
Boston  and  Mr  Constantanides, 


Pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston  entertained  Com- 
mander Coundouriotis  of  the  Navarchos 
Miaoules  and  about  eighteen  of  his  officers 
yesterdajr  afternoon.  The  Greeks  were 
welcomed  by  Professor  Michael  Anag- 
nos, head  of  the  institution,  v/hose 
speech  was  interrupted  by  great  ap- 
plr.i'.se  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  so  well  known  to  thfr 
Greeks  because  of  his  labors  in  their  be- 
half. Mr.  Anagnos  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  received  an  ova- 
tion. Folowing  was  the  programme: 
Org?.n:  Grnnd  chorus  In  B-flat— Wilbur  Dod?» 
Reading-:   "The  Hero"— Blanche  Thurley  and  Jes- 

rle  Lewis. 
Violin  and  pianoforte:  AUsgro  from  Sonata  In  D 
hy    Schubert  —  Charles    Amadon    and    Owen 
Wrlnn. 
Kxeroise  in  wrltlnpr — A  class  of  grlrls. 
Menuett    from    Military    Symphony,    by    Haydn- 
Orchestra. 
Exei-clse  in  chemlstrj'— A  class  of  boys 
Song:    "A  Golden  Day"— A  bhorus  of  girls  i 

E.xercise  in  geography— Ida  Cross   and  Elizabeth 

Robin.  ! 

Potpourri   from    "Les   Hugrrenots"— The   Military  '■ 
Bind. 

After    the    entertainment    luncheon    was  \ 
served  to  the  guests. j 
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GREEK  OFFICERS  ENTERTAINED.! 
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OntertaJninent    Given    iu    Honor   of 

Commander     Kountonrotes     and 

the   .  Officers      of      the      Greek 

Warship   Navarchos 

i  Miaoules.. 

An  entei tainment  was  given  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  last  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon at  2  o'clock  in  honor  of  Com- 
niander  Kountouriotes  and  the  officers 
of  the  Greek  warship  Navarc'hos  Miaou- 
les. 

The  distinguished  guests  reaches  the 
hall  at  1.50  in  a  special  car  after  having 
visited  City  Point.  While  the  program 
wa,3  beinff  rendered  two  of  the  pupils 
presented  the  otficers  and  guests  wirh 
button-hole  bouquets  and  a  copy  of  their 
writing. 

Mrs.    .Julia    Ward    Howe    delivered    an 
/address  of   welcome    to   the   ofKcers   and 
I'guests.   which  was  kindly  accepted. 
!     The  'guests    present    were    George    B.- 
Perry,   MiSi3  J.    D.    Perry,  .Miss    Klonike 
Klonue,  iMr.    and   Mrs.   Am.alia    Yanaco- 
pouls,    Mr.    C.    D.    Phunoulanlu,     W.     J. 
Kalli,   A.    H.   Thomson.   Wallace   Pearce, 
Firank    P.     Sanborn,     Mrs.    Julia    Ward 
Howe,     Mrs.     Maud     Howe    Elliott    and 
'Mr.  J.   B.  Glover,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Institution. 

The  officers  present  woire  the  Messrs. 
Councloweitui  Oanellopouley,  Pappack- 
risfos,  Tofopouiei?,  Mathaiopoules,  Voal- 
gdlis,  Apostolides,  Papparigopoiiisy, 
Dragatsx',  I^pre»fis,  Maliacopoules, 
ppnets,  •  Via-Fsanipely,  Christoj.  hosey, 
Grouinpes,  Georgeuopouley,  Theophari- 
ile?,  Paspatis,  Emmanuel  G.  Pslaki,  and 
Sfoun   University. 

\  'Ji'hc  programme  consisted  of  iflrst,  or- 
^an,  grand  choir  in  B  flat,  Dubois,  by 
V  ilbur  Dodge;  second,  reading.  "The 
Hero,"  Whittier,  by  Blanche  Thurley 
ind  Jessie  I^ewis;  third,  violin  and  jiian- 
)forte,  allegro  from  sonata  in  D,  Schu- 
Dert,  by  Charl&j  Amadon  '  and  Owen 
VV'rinn;  fourth,  exercise  in  v^rilmg,  by  a 
•lass  of  girls;  fifth,  minuet  from  mili- 
:ary  symphony,  Haydn,  by  Perkins  In- 
jfitution  oichestra;  s;xth.  exercise  in 
jheniisiry,  by  a  class  of  boys;  seventh, 
song,  "A  Golden  Day,"  Campana,  by  a 
claiHS  of  girls;  eig'hth,  exercise  in  geog- 
raphy, by  Ida  Cross  and  Elizabeth  Rob- 
jn:  ninth,  military  band,  potpourri  from 
J'Les  Huguenot.s,"  Meyerbeer.  After  the 
(jntertainment  a  collation  'was  served. 
The  officers  left  in  a  special  car. 

/Clip^ptn^from  /LMA/^ 

/y^^\J^^^        hLiiut<0^ 

Date LL.r.jAr:.. 


The  annual  meetinig-  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
was  held  at  the  school  Wednesday  a3er- 
noon.  Reports  of  Michael  Anagnos,  sec- 
retary and  director,  and  of  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurer,  were  submitted. 
These  reports  show  that  the  institution, 
as  well  as  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  j 

Plain,   has   prospered   during'  the   year. 
It  now  has  in  the  treasury  $57,021.96. 
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Education  oi  the  Bl|^. 

At  the  annual  meeting:  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday at  the  schoolroom  in  South 
Boston,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  was 
elected  president  of  the  corporation,  aad 
Riehard  M.  Saltonstall  one  of  the  trus- 
tees. The  nutnber  of  pupils  in  the  school 
is  294,  of  whom  30  have  been  admitted 
dnrin?  the  year.  The  report  of  Prof. 
Anagnos,  saperintendeat,  shows  the 
institute  in  South  Boston,  as  well  as  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  to  be  In 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  curriculum 
has  been  enlarged  and  physical  training 
made  a  more  prominent  factor. 
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CREEKS    APPLAUD    MRS.    JULIA    WARD    HOWE    IN    FANEUIL    HALL. 
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'HEROINE  AT  SHEARS. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Is 
Cheered  by  Hellenes. 


Faneuil  Hall   Meeting  a 
G-reat  Ovation  to  Her. 


Captain  and  Officers  of  the 
Corvette  Entertained. 


There  was  a  scene  in  Faneuil  Hall  last 
evening  that  is  to  go  on  the  records. 
Five  hundred  Greek  citizens  and  as", 
many  more  friends  gathered  there  to 
receive  the  caotain  and  officers  of  the 
first  warship  of  their  own  country  that 
has  come  to  our  shores.  The  hall  was 
decorated  with  American  flags,  and  blue 
and  white  bunting,  and  set  off  with 
palms  and  potted  plants  and  cut  flow- 
ers. 

The  room  was  bright  enough  in  color 
for  a  grand  ball.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  black-haired,  swarthy-faeed 
Greeks.  There  were  Greeks  in  evening 
dreso  in  the  seats  on  the  floor.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  was  there,  and  round, 
him  were  the  British,  Russian,  Danish 
and  Belgian  consuls,  and  Mr.  Demos» 
thenes  Timayenls,  the  Greek  consul. 
After  an  orchestration  on  the  stage  had  I 
played  the  Greek  national  hymn,  Mr. 
Telenr-aque  Timayenls,  wearing  the 
royal  cross  of  Greece  on  his  breast, 
presented  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The 
officers  of  the  Greek  corvette,  who  were 
In  epaulets,  came  to  their  feet,  while 
the  audience  burst  Into  applause. 


The  venerable  woman   was   sitting  In 
one  of  the  front  seat.    She  stepped  up  on 


the  stage  and  stood  for  a  while  smiling 
upon  the  people.  "When  the  applause 
subsided,  she  said  that  her  heart  had 
always  gone  out  to  the  nation  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  in  our  poetry,  in  our 
philosophy— the  nation  that  has  shown 
us  how  to  represent  human  life  in  art 
and  in  the  drama.  "I  am  glad."  she 
said,  "to  remember  that  my  husband 
served  Greece  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. In  your  recent  war  you  kept  your 
good  name  for  valor.  I  hope  that  your 
star  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  your 
future  will  be  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be. 
"Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  that  favora- 
ble winds  brought  you  to  our  country, 
and  we  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome.  I 
may  say  that  the  slight  knowledge  of 
Greek  which  I  have  I  consider  my  diar  ; 
mond  necklace." 

Mrs.  Howe  then  gave  this  parting  sen- 
timent, in  the  Greek  tongue:  "I  wish 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Hellenic  race." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  before 
the  whole  audience,  catching  h*r  senti- 
ment, instantly,  began  clapping'  hands 
and  cheering.  And  then  Capt.  Coun- 
dourlotls,  commander  of  the  Navarchos 
Miaoulis,  stepped  to  the  stage  and  of- 
fered his  arm  to  the  woman  who  wrote 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
As  they  returned  to  their  seats,  all  the 
people  in  the  hall  came  to  their  feet 
and  tendered  the  couple  a  very  fine 
ovation. 

Mrs.  Howe's  name  was  not  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  reception  and  concert. 
Few  people  in  the  audience  knew  that 
She  was  present  until  she  was  Intro- 
duced. The  demonstration  in  her  honor 
was,  therefore,  spontaneous  and  abgo- 
Juteiy  sincere. 


'  Indeed,  ^:i.L,^rity  marked  the  wKffl^ 
meeting  compliinentary  to  the  Greek 
officers.  They  have  g-ood  reason  for 
remembering  the  cordiality  shown  them 
by  their  countrymen  and  friends  in  Bos- 
ton. The  reception  was  admirably  car- 
ried out,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Telemaque  Timayenis  and  his  commit- 
tee. Every  little  detail  about  it  was 
attended  to  handsomely.  The  card  of 
invitation  and  the  tickets  were  from 
remarkably  fine  copper  plates.  The  in- 
vitation card  bore  an  excellent  example 
of  embossing  in  gilt  and  color,  show- 
ing the  American  and  Grecian  flags,  and 
the  programme  of  the  concert  was 
printed  on  heavy  rough  edged  paper- 
all  very  tastefully  and  richly  done  by 
the    Samuel  Ward  Company   of  Boston. 

Mr.  Timayenis'  speech  of  welcome  to 
Capt.  Coundourlotis  and  his  officers 
provoked  much  enthusiasm.  He  recalled 
the  good  deeds  of  Grant,  Farragut, 
Dewey,  Sampson  and  other  American 
commanders,  and  then  turned  to  Ad- 
miral Miaoulls,  who  helped  so  very 
largely  in  Ijringing  about  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece. 

"If  there  had  been  no  Miaoulls,"  he 
said,  "there  would  have  been  no  free- 
dom, but  I  wish  to  tell  y^u  that  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  Miaoulls 
if  there  had  been  no  Lazaros  Coun- 
dourotls— the  grandfather  of  the  dis- 
tinguished commander  who  Is  our  guest 
this  evening.  Lazaros  Coundourotis 
was  a  great  patriot.  He  met  Miaoulls 
one  day  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
privately,  and  when  the  talk  was  over, 
the  grandfather  of  our  guest  gave  to 
the  altar  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of 
Greece  a  great  fortune— something  like 
f.l, 400.000  —  enough  to  arm  22  vessels  | 
And  with  those  vessels  Miaoulls  roamed  I 
the  sea  and  fought  the  Turks.  And  so 
It  Is  fitting  for  us  to  pay  respect  to  his 
grandson  and  the  able  officers  with  him 
Who  are  here  tonight." 


Mr.  Timayenis"  speech,  so  happily 
worded  and  so  manifestly  appreciative, 
stirred  the  audience  to  ringing  applause. 
Nearly  everybody  in  the  hall  knew  that 
it  was  he  who  had  taken  the  chief  part 
in  the  Faneull  Hall  demonstration.  Per- 
sonally, he  had  attended  to  the  ar- 
rangements, even,  to  slight  details.  He 
was  commended  deservedly  by  many  of 

his    countrymen    and    their    friends,    to 
say    nothing   of    the    officers. 

The  concert  programme  was  under  the 
direction    of    Mr.    Alcide   de   Andria.    It 
was  excellent,  to  say  the  least. 
,J^^S,  committee  of  arrangements  under 
Mr.  Timayenis  was: 

The  Bfv.  Dr.  P.  Phlampolis,  Dr.  P.  Kaslnl- 
ko8,  D.  Raoheotes,  P.  Racbcoteg,  P.  C.  Gotos- 
tts,  Ellaa  Diamantopouloe,  Vasil  Vlsaxls,  Stav- 
ros  Kazig,  George  Mltzs,  Vasil  Glannacopoulos, 
John  Giannapopoulos,  John  D.  Speliakos,  P.  N 
Triantos.  John  Strategopoulos,  John  Fransopoul 
los.  Andreas  Gounarls. 
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FINE  MUSIC  AT  THE  FAIR, 

Herbert's    Orchestra    Pleases    Another 

Large  Audience — The  Plans 

Made  for  Today. 

Victor  Herbert  ajid  his  Plttsburgr  or- 
chestra greeted  his  audience  at  the 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  20th 
Centtiry  Exposition  at  Mechandca'  bulld- 
ingr  last  evening  with  an  entire  pro- 
gramme of  his  own  popular  selections. 
Oems  from  "The  Singing  Girl,"  "TTio 
Ameer,"  "The  Idol's  Eye"  and  "OymcQ 
de  Bergerao"  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. Fully  3000  people  were  seated 
In  the  balconies,  and  many  more  stood 

about  the  floors. 

This  evening  will  Tie  "special  re<jne«t" 
night,  and  as  there  are  BOO  invitations 
extended  to  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  the  programme  will 
consist  of  the  selections  popular  with 
local  students. 

This  afternoon  about  300  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
be  guetrts  of  the  exposition.  The  man- 
agement win  extend  special  privileges 
to  the  guests,  all  of  whom  will  oe  placed 
under  escort  of  guards.  They  will  be 
given  seats  for  the  concert,  and  later 
will  be  entertained  In  the  art  gallery, 
where  a  description  of  the  loan  exhloits 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  Marrow, 
who  has  that  department  In  chargd. 


-«A-TURDA.Y.    OCTOBER    20,    1900 
THE    GREEIiS'    DEBT    TO    GEORGE    L.. 
STEARNS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Trajiscript: 

The  other  evening  at  Faneull  Hall,  when 
Greek  met  Greek  without  the  tug  of  war, 
great  enthusiasm  was  rightfully  aroused 
by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Howe. 
It  may  interest  readers  of  the  Transcript 
to  know  that  the  same  George  L.  Stearns 
who  at  such  great  sacrifice  raised  the  Fif- 
ty-Fourth and  Fifty-Fifth  regdments  of  col- 
ored troops,  who  founded  'the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Nation,  newspapers  for 
purely  patriotic  purposes,  and  who  always 
stood  in  the  background  and  quietly  furnished 
the  funds  whereby  Dr.  Howe  was  enabled 
to  make  his  errand  of  mercy  to  Greece. 
Sometime  when  the  full  story  of  that  man's 
unobtrusive  labors  for  humanity  is  known 
— and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  widow, 
who  still  lives  In  the  old  homestead  at  Med- 
ford  and  although  nearly  eighty  ye^rs  of 
age  preserves  her  wonderful  mentality  un- 
impaired, is  engaged  in  writing  a  memorial 
of  him— sometime,  I  say,  Massachusetts 
will  realize  that  he  more  than  most  de- 
serves a  statue  in  her  Hall  of  Worthies. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dolb 
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BOSTON    POST. 

TO  hFlP  blind  babies. 


Miss  Isabel  Greely   Will  Act  as  Treas- 
.  urer  for  the  Nursery. 

Readers  of  the  Post  who  became  inter- 
ested in  the  plan  for  founding  a  nursery 
for  blind  babies,  as  explained  in  last  Sun- 
day's issue,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Miss  Isabel  Greely  has  consented  to  act 
as  treasurer  for  the  nursery  and  to  re- 
ceive all  sums  that  may  be  contributed. 
Miss  Greely  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  as  its  principal. 
She  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Miss 
Snow's  plan,  and  it  is  felt  that  with  her 
active  assistance  as  treasurer  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  entire  success. 
Subscriptions  for  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Greely  at 
"W'tiithrop  road,    Brookllne. 

She   hopes   that  the  mothers   of  Boston  ' 
may    become    Interested    in    this    nursery  ' 
and    may    be    glad    to    help    in    giving    to 
babies    less    fortunate    than    their    own- 
babies    with    a    whole    life     of     darkness 
ahead  of  them— whatever  of  comfort  and 
pleasure    can    be    theirs.       Mothers    who 
have    but    little    to    spare    will    be    gladly  i 
numbered  among  the  contributors.    EJvery  j 
dollar    helps.     All    subscriptions    will    be 
acknowledged  in  the  daily  papers.  1 
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IN  BEHALF  OF  BUND  BABIES. 

Committee  of  Boston's  Well  Known  Citi- 
zens to  Begin  Work  -  Contributions 
Solicited. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Transcript 
of  July  2S  an  article  appeared  stating 
that  there  were  in  the  city  and  Its  sub- 
urbs a  number  of  bl;nri  babies  living  in 
poverty,  degradation  and  neglectr,  and 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  estab- 
lish a  nursery  where  these  little  unfor- 
tunates should  be  properly  and  careful- 
ly cared  lor  uunng  the  day. 
^J^^J'^^-^^S  P'ovisjon  has  been  made  for 
tne  blind  baoy.  It  cannot  enter  the  reg- 
ular day  nursery  because  It  requires 
more  care  and  attention  than  the  ma- 
trons nave  time  to  bestow,  so  in  many 
cases  u  is  lert  alone  all  day  while  the 
mother  goes  out  to  work,  or  worse  still, 
renderea  partially  unconscious  by  drugs 
used  in  the  milk. 

Unable  to  see  the  various  objects  that 
take  up  the  attention  and  develop  th« 
mind  of  the  seeing  baby,  their  facultlea 
gradually  become  dormant,  or  their 
energies  are  perverted  into  channels 
both  harmful  to  mind  and  body,  so  that 
in  many  instances,  by  the  time  that 
tney  reach  the  kindergarten  age,  5 
years,  they  are  mentally  and  physically 
incapacitated  for  instruction. 

There  are  at  present  six  blind  babiea. 
under  3  years  of  age,  living  In  most  de- 
plorable conditions,  tor  whom  a  nursery 
IS  an  absolute  necessity,  and  probably^ 
many  more,  either  blind  or  semiblind ,' 
w..ose  condition  has  not  yet  been  inves- 
tigated. 

A  committee  of  some  of  Boston's  well- 
known  citizens  has  been  formed,  and  it 
Is  their  intention  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary money  has  been  raised  to  take  a 
few  large,  sunny  rooms  in  some  unpre- 
tending part  of  the  city,  and  there  com- 
mence their  labor  of  love.  Miss  Isabel 
brreely,  who  was  for  13  years  principal 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  treasurer  and  will  promptly  ac- 
knowledge all  contributions.  Her  ad- 
dress :s  175  Winthrop  road,  Brookllne. 
Money  to  carry  on  this  work  is  urgently 
needed,  anl  we  hope  and  believe  that  all 
lovers  of  children,  and  especially  unfor-  i 
tunate  children,  will  generously  respond 
to  this  appeal  for  funds  In  their  behalf. 
Ihose  desiring  full  particulars  may  ob- 
tain them  by  addressing  Miss  Bertha  M. 
Snow,  27  Lambert  av,  Roxbury.  Contri- 
butions of  infants'  clothes,  chairs,  cnbs 
playthings,  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
babyhood  comfortable  and  happy  are 
earnestly  solicited,  and  may  be  sent  to 
Miss  Snow  at  the  above  address 


P2^3.,  ...Ma3-f^...XeJ:: 


Date. 
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Helen  Keller  has,  at  last,  been  admitted] 
to   Radcliffe   college,    and    friends   of   this  j 
wonderful   blind,   deaf  and  dumb  girl  re- 1 
jolce.     The     obstacles     overcome    in    her  | 
preparation  for  college,  in  passing  the  e.\;. 
aminatlona,   are  such   as  to  make  a   per- 
son in  command  of  all  senses  dread  them, 
and  in  many  cases  fail,  but  Miss  Keller] 
thanks   to   energetic,    patient  friends   and 
a    wonderful    brain,    has    accomplished    a 
miracle  and  is  enrolled  in  Radcliffe,  with 
entrance  examinations  passed  and  a.  few 
cour.ses    of    regular    work    credited.     The 
completion  of  the  Radcliffe  course  will  be 
easy  for  Miss  Keller,  compared  with  the 
work  of  getting  in.    She  believes,  without 
the  least  display  of  conceit,   that  she  can 
do  anything,  and  thus  far  in  life  she  ho.s 
made  that  belief  good. 
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FRAGILE    WOMAN    SEEKS    TO    BUILD 


b 


A    NURSERY    FOR    BLIND    BABIES. 


A  crusade  Is  being  -waged  In  Boston: 
a  crusade  In  behalf  of  blind  babies.  It 
was  organized  and  has  been  carried  on 
until  now  by  a  woman,  a  quiet,  gentle- 
voiced,  fragile  woman,  whose  heart  has 
been  touched  by  the  unfortunate  condition 
jBf  babies  born,  sightless,  into  homes  of 
^poverty;  a  woman  who  believes  that  In- 
telligent and  sympathetic  care  can  go 
far  towards  making  these  darkened  little 
lll^  es  approach  at  least  a  happy  babyhood. 

This  woman  is  'Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow, 
who,  up  to  last  summer,  was  connected 
with  the  Kindergarten  and  Nursery  for 
the  Blind  in  Hartford,  Conn.  -  Miss  Snow 
has  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
establish  here  in  Boston  a  nursery  where 
fbllnd  babies  who  cannot  receive  In  their 
own  homes  the  care  and  attention  they 
need,  can  be  received  and  cared  for. 

While  Boston's  Perkins  Institute,  with 
Jlta     numerous     departments,     is     famed 


bles  are  practically  left  to  the  dark- 
ness to  which  nature  has  condemned 
them.  When  it  is  said  that  there  is  that 
number  it  Is  meant  that  those  are  the 
children  of  poverty.  Blind  babies  born 
Into  homes  of  comfort  would  not  be 
desired  In  the  nursery.  Only  such  are 
desired  as  would  otherwise,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  be  left  neglected  and  un- 
cared  for  at  home. 

Filled  with  the  desire  to  do  for  Bos- 
ton's blind  babies  what  was  being  done 
for  those  in  Hartford,  'Miss  Snow  began 
d^iring  the  summer  the  crusade  that 
promises  to  end  so  successfully.  The 
first  care  was  to  find  out  families  In 
which  there  was  a  blind  child.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  oflUcials  of  the  Eye 
and  B3ar  Infirmary  and  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital, she  secured  the  addresses  of  In- 
fants who  had  been  brought  to  these 
)  Institutions  for  treatment.  Then,  with 
untiring  patience,  she  tramped  through 
stifling  alley  ways  or  climbed  dark  stair- 
ways to  find  these  pathetic  morsels  of 
humanity  foi  whom  lifd  seems  to  hold 
60    little   of  pleasure. 

Touchins:  Case  in  Cambridsre. 

Here  Is  one  case  of  •  blind  baby  which 
cannot  fall  to  touch  the  heart  of  every 
mother.  It  is  a  little  colored  child  in 
Cambrldgeport,  Just  beginning  to  talk. 
Its  mother,  a  poor  woman,  goes  out  work- 
ing by  the  day,  leaving  the  blind  baby 
at  home.  .  He  is  tied  on  a  leash  so  that 
he  cannot  get  to  the  stove  and  burn 
himself,  and  sometimes  he  is  tied  Into 
his  high  chair.  There  is  no  little  sister 
or  brother  to  look  after  him  occasionally. 
But  some  of  the  kinder-hearted  neigh- 
bors run  in  when  they  can  spare  the 
time  from  their  own  duties  and  see  that 
nothing  has    happened   to  him.     In   sum- 


A    BLIND   BABY 

Fjxwn  Cambridge  who  is  waiting  to  enteir 
the  hoine. 


throughout  the  country  for  the  great 
work  it  has  accomplished  In  the  amelior- 
ation Of  the  fate  of  the  blind.  It  has 
not  yet.  In  its  comprehensive  system,  in- 
cluded a  department  for  the  care  of 
blind  children  below  the  kindergarten 
age.  In  a  talk  with  a  Post  reporter  this 
week,  Mr.  Anagnos.  the  head  of  the  in- 
•tltution.  stated  that  it  was  his  Inten- 
tion to  establish  a  nursery  some  time 
tit  the  future,  when  the  necessary  funds 
were  at  hand.  He  stated  that  there 
would  probably  be  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  babies  who  would  be  eligible  for 
the  nursery. 

Twenty  Blind  Tots  Waiting. 

(Meanwhile,   these  dozen  or  twenty  ba- 


TWO  BiLJiXD  NORTI'H  END  CUEilL/DREN 


mer  the  child  had  not  a  scrap  of 
clothing  in  the  world,  and  only  a  cloth 
pinned  around  him  for  decency's  sake. 

Miss  Snow's  plan  Is  to  take  just  such 
forlorn,  helpless,  babies  as  that— and 
there  are  others  of  them — put  them  into 
a  clean,  bright  nursery  where  they  can 
be  warm  and  comfortably  clothed  and 
well  nourished,  and  where  their  every 
moment  will  be  watched  over  by  sym- 
pathy and  love  and  intelligent  care.  "If 
nature  has  given  them  this  terrible  han- 
dicap," she  says,  "that  they  cannot  ?ee 
as  other  children  do,  and  that  thev  must 
live  all  their  lives  in  darkness,  ought  we 
not  to  do  what  little  can  be  done  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  happy  in 
other  ways?" 

Down  at  the  North  End,  in  Prince 
street,  are  a  brother  and  sister  both  t-n- 
tirely  blind.  They  are  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  ten  children.  "My  eight  chil- 
dren can  all  see,"  said  the  mother.  "Why 
these  two,  Jacob  and  Annie,  are  blind,  I 
know  not.  They  were  born  so."  Jacob 
is  4  and  Annie  is  between  2  and  3  years 
old.  They  live  up  two  flights  from  the 
sidewalk.  In  the  basement,  which  is 
reached  from  the  street,  their  father  and 
mother  take  turns  in  tending  a  shoe  shop. 
The  two.  blind  children  have  learned  to 
feel  the!r  way  up  and  down  stairs  and 
even  down  into  the  basement  shop. 
"Jacob  is  a  good  boy,"  says  the  mother, 
"and    Annie    Is    a   good   girl." 

On  sunny  days  they  crawl  down  and 
sit  in  the  sunshine,  their  hands  and  faces 
grrimy  because  of  the  dirt  they  get  on 
their  hands  from  the  stairs.  Other  chil- 
dren go  by,  hopping  and  jumping,  play- 
ing tag,  chasing  wagons,  doing  all  sorts 
of  things  that  healthy  seeing  children 
can  do.  Jacob  and  little  Annie  just  sit 
still  and  take  no  part  in  it  all.  They  roll 
their  poor,  sightless  eyes  up  towards  the 
blue  sky  as  if  hoping  that  sight  might 
come,  but  it  does  not. 

Now  and  then  some  child  brings  them 
a  flower  from  the  mission.  Jacob  smiles, 
smells  the  flower  and  feels  for  Annie's 
hand.  And  then  Annie  smiles  and  smells 
It.  But  they  cannot  see  whether  it  is 
red  or  pink.  They  cannot  see  the  child 
that  brought  it.  They  cannot  see  the 
blue  sky,  nor  the  sunshine.  Life  Is  all 
dark  for  them.  They  can  only  sit  in  one 
position,  hearing  all  that  goes  on  around 
them,    but   seeing   nothing. 

Jacob  Is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  Miss 
Snow  hopes  that  he  will  soon  go  there. 
But  little  Annie,  she  hopes,  will  have  the 
care  of  a  nursery  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Snow  has  succeeded  in  Interesting 
In  her  plan  several  well-known  Boston 
women,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  organiza- 
tion may  shortly  be  effected,  so  that 
there  shall  be  an  official  board  of  man- 
agement and  a  treasurer.  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  and 
several  other  prominent  Boston  women 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  management.  It  was  de- 
sired that  Mrs.  Kehew  should  accept  the 
position  of  treasurer  to  whatever  man- 
agement was  formed,  but  with  the  m*ny 
other  charities  in  which  she  is  interested 
she  feels  that  she  has  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  a  position  requiring  so  much 
time.  Miss  Snow  herself  is  unwilling  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  financial  I 
management  of  the  nursery. 

As    soon    as    a    treasurer   has    been    ap- ! 
pointed  an  appeal  for  funds  will  be  made.  | 
-Mrs.    Kehew.   whose   connection    with   the ' 
executive    management    of    day    nurseries 
enables  her  to  speak  intelligently  on   the 
.subject,  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  about 
33000  a  year  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
riurs?ry   for   the  bUnd. 

It  is  beiliieved  that  there  are  3000  m,oth- 
ers  In  Bositon  whose  lltiMe  children  can 
look  up  at  them  and  smile  at  the  sight 
of  mother's  face,  who  will  be  glad  'to  give 
a  dollar  apiece  towards  brightening  the 
itves  of  dhildren  whio  twill  nevej-  be 
able  to  read  the  tenderness  In  a  mother's 
face  or  smile  back  into  her  eyes.  To  the 
mothers  of  Boston  the  appeai  wlU  be 
mjada. 
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How    the    Dumb    Speak, 

By  Edwin  Francis  Edgett. 


HE  education  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  mute  has  made 
rapid  strides  since  the  days 
when  Dr.  Howe's  wonderful 
success  with  Laura  Bridgman 
astonished  the  world.  Not 
only  are  the  blind  trained  thoroughly  in 
everything  which 
enables  the 
young  to  enter 
upon  their  strug- 
gle with  hfe,  but 
the  gigantic  task 
of  educating 
those  who  are 
also  deaf  and 
dumb  has  now 
been  reduced  to 
an  exact  science. 
Everything 
accomplished  by 
Laura  Bridgman 
with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr. 
Howe  is  now 
magnified  ten- 
fold in  those — 
fortunately  few 
in  number  — 
who  have  had 
the  good  fortune 
to  become  her 
successors  at  the 
justly  celebrated 
Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the 
Blind  in  South 
Boston. 

In  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridg- 
man the  efforts 
of  her  teacher 
were,  of  course, 
more  or  less 

experimental,  and  when  they  were  rapidly 
crowned  with  success,  and  it  w,as  seen  that 
her  mind  was  breaking  down  the  barriers 
imposed  by  her  physical  infirmities,  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  all  blind 
deaf-mutes  could,  through  patience  and 
skilled  training,  become  rational  thinking 
beings  of  service  to  themselves  and  to  the 
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world.  Of  late  years  the  astonishing  results 
achieved  in  the  education  of  Helen  Keller 
have  attracted  widespread  attention,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  her  prominence  in  the 
public  eye  has  overshadowed  the  fact  that 
three  other  children,  all  subjected  to  the  same 
physical  limitations,  are  now  receiving  their 

education  at  the 
Perkins  Insti- 
tution. And, 
furthermore,  the 
beginnings  of 
their  training, 
by  far  the  most 
difificult  obstacle 
to  overcome  in 
the  education  of 
the  blind  deaf- 
mute,  took  place 
at  Jamaica 
Plain,  in  the 
Kindergart  e  n 
department  of 
the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, whence 
two  of  them, 
Edith  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth 
Robin,  have 
since  graduated 
to  the  parent 
school  at  South 
Boston.  The 
third  and  young- 
est,  Tommy 
Stringer,  is  still 
at  Jamaica  Plain, 
from  which  place 
he  will  also  in 
time  be  taken  to 
South  Boston. 

It  should  be 
remembered 
that  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  primarily  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  that  in  attempting  the  education  of 
children  deprived  of  three  senses  a  task  has 
been  undertaken,  and  is  accomplished,  which 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  school  was  founded. 

When    Edith  Thomas   was    taken   to   the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  1887  she  was 
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eight  years  old.  Up  to  the  age  of  four  she 
had  been  a  bright,  active,  and  inteUigent 
child,  but  a  severe  attack  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  deprived  her 
for  ever  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
speech.  On  her  recovery  she  was  blind,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  her  gradually  growing  deaf- 
ness became  total,  the  loss  of  speech  following 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Upon  her  admission 
to  the  Kindergarten  her  mind  was  an  utter 
blank  to  the  outside  world.  There  was  no 
channel  of  communication  by  which  it  could 
be  reached.  The  attempt,  however,  had  to 
be  made  at  once,  and  profiting  by  the 
success  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  it 
was  finally  accomplished. 

Her  first  apparent  recognition  of  the  con- 
nection between  a  word  and  its  object  was 
achieved  by  placing  in  her  hands  a  mug  and 
then  spelling  its  name  to  her  by  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  in  both  cases  the 
sense  of  touch  being  used  to  con\ey  the 
idea  to  her  mind.  As  she  was  deprived  of 
sight,  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet 
must  be  of  necessity  formed  carefully 
within  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Two  weeks 
passed  before  she  appeared  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  mug  to  its  name,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  she  voluntarily 
formed  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
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alread}'  had  some  idea  of  the  purpose  in 
view.  When  she  found  that  she  could  have 
nothing  to  drink  until  she  spelled  the  name 
of  the  desired  object  she  held  back  no 
longer.     The  word   "  hat "  was   then  taught 


her  in  the  same  way,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  ask  for  it  every  time  before  she  would  be 
allowed  to  go  out  to  play.  Being  given  a 
toy  watch,  she  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
she    learned    to    spell    the  word  within   five 
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minutes,  and  never  forgot  it.  Hereafter  her 
progress  was  rapid,  and  she  soon  acquired  all 
the  vocabulary  necessary  for  her  needs  at 
that  time. 

As  two  years  passed  on  and  Edith  went 
from  one  class  to  another,  she  was  taught  all 
the  branches  of  learning  familiar  to  the  pupil 
in  the  ordinary  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
until  now  she  is  as  well  educated  as,  and  in 
some  cases  better  educated  than,  the  average 
boy  and  girl  who  have  all  of  the  senses  at  com- 
mand. She  learned  to  read  with  her  fingers 
the  raised  print  with  which  every  blind  person 
is  familiar ;  she  was  taught  the  system  of 
arithmetic  type  which  the  blind  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  slate  and  pencil  of  the 
ordinary  school-child,  she  soon  conquered 
the  method  of  writing  in  square  hand, 
and  later  mastered  the  Braille  system,  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  read  what  she 
had  written  ;  she  was  taught  to  model 
objects  in  clay ;  after  she  left  the  Kinder- 
garten for  South  Boston  she  acquired  the 
use  of  the  typewriter ;  and  to  crown  all  she 
is  now  undergoing  a  course  of  training  which 
in  time  will  enable  her  to  regain  in  some 
measure  the  faculty  of  speech  which  she  lost 
in  infancy.  She  is  now  able  to  vocalize  a 
number  of  words  in  common  use,  and  is 
gradually  enlarging  her  vocabulary.  The 
task  is,  of  course,  an  arduous  one,  as  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  herself  cannot  hear 
the  words  she  is  uttering,  and  is  therefore 
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unable  to  gauge  the  pitch  and  volume  of  her 
voice. 

She  has  always  been  remarkably  quick 
and  fearless  in  her  movements  both  in  and 
out  of  doors,  and  she  soon  learned  to  find 
her  way  about  the  building  without'  assistance. 
Her  judgment  of  the  situation  and  relation 
of  objects  soon  became  accurate  ;  and  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  walk  fearlessly,  without 
groping,  to  her  destination.  She  had  been 
at  the  Kindergarten  less  than  a  month  when, 
on  returning  one  day  from  a  walk  of  about  a 
mile,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  find  the  gate  at 
a  distance  of  only  two  or  three  rods  from  it. 
She  has  always  possessed  an  inherent  sense 
of  order  and  neatness  ;  she  is  skilful  with 
her  fingers,  and  can  perform  her  tasks  much 
more  quickly  than!  some  of  the  Mother  girls 
with  whom  she  is,  associated.  Her  teacher 
relates  that,  withijn  t^ree  months  of  the 
beginning  of  Edith'i  insbuction,  she. was  given 
a  piece  of  clay  to: do  with  as  she  chose,  after 
having  successfully! finijshed  modelling  a  cup 
and  saucer.  Sh)e  f 
first  made  a  twisted 
stick  of  candy,  then 
a  cent  (at  the  same 
time  spelling  the 
word  "  money")'; 
and,  finally,  she 
modelled  a  dulcimer 
with  keys,  and  -a 
stick  with  which  to 
strike  the  notes. 
This  was  so  well 
made  that  her 
teacher  declares  it 
would  have  done 
credit  to  a  child 
who  could  see.  She 
had  examined  a  dul- 
cimer belonging  to 
one  of  her  school- 
mates, but  this  was 
her  first  attempt  at 
making  one  in  clay, 
and  she  worked 
wholly  from  me- 
mory. 

About  two  years 
ago  Edith  took  up 
the  study  of  Latin, 
and  entered  upon  it 
with  great  eagerness. 
But  towards  the  end 
of  the  spring  term 
she  was  over- 
whelmed  by  the  in- 
creasing    difficulties 
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of  the  verb  forms  and  idiomatic  construc- 
tions, finding  it  very  difficult  to  keep  along 
with  her  class.  Finally  she  ejaculated,  in 
despair,  "  I  am  almost  crazy  with  my  Latin  ; 
I  wish  I  were  in  Heaven."  Fortunately  she 
was  released  from  daily  practice  in  the 
writing  class,  and  she  immediately  said, 
with  characteristic  energy,  "  I  shall  use 
this  hour  for  Latin,  for  I  wish  to  get 
to  the  head  of  the  Latin  class."  :  At  the 
end  of  the  year  she  had  made-up  all 
deficiencies,  and  was  doing  the  required 
work.  In  fact,  she  is  dictated  almost  con- 
stantly by  an  unswerving  sense  of  duty,  and 
by  a  fine  discrimination  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Her  struggles  with  herself  are  very  frequent, 
and  she  prefers  to  be  let  entirely  alone  to 
make  an  independent  conquest.  She  has 
been  known  to  strike  herself  repeatedly,  and 
carries  on  her  arguments  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigour,  talking  to  herself  with  her  fingers 
just  as  a  seeing  person  would  unconsciously 

vocalize  his  thoughts. 
The  journal  of  her 
school  life  contains 
very  many  interest- 
ing personal  anec- 
dotes. While  enjoy- 
ing her  fav.ourite 
dish  of  ice  r  cream 
at  table  one  day 
she  said,  "  This  is 
Jack  Frost's  pud- 
ding." Certain  per- 
sonal characteristics 
in  other  people 
brought  forth  this 
remark:  "Do  you 
like  peppery  people  ? 
Ldo  ;  they  are  good 
for  us."  She  has 
asked  many  ques- 
tions concerning 
dreams,  which  she 
calls  "sleep 
thoughts,"  .  and  she 
once  prettily  ex- 
pressed' the  possi- 
bility of  a  silent  joy 
by  saying  :  "  I  may 
smile  an  invisible 
smile." 

following   is 

from  a  letter 

some     five 

years  ago  by  Edith 

to  a  very  dear  friend  : 

"  I   am    learning   to 
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resist  temptation,  and  I  am  trying  to  bear 
trials  now.  There  is  a  reason  why  I  do  not 
do  wrong  as  I  used  to,  nor  get  angry,  nor 
naughty  now.  I  used  to  get  tempted  easily  ; 
but  I  do  not  now,  you  know.  The  greatest 
thing  we  suffer  is  sin.  It  is  like  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  souls — we  cannot  unfasten 
it ;  but  God  can."  During  a  conversation 
with  one  of  her  classmates  she  said  :  "  You 
are  related  to  me  ;  I  do  not  mean  through 
your  people,  but  through  Jesus  Christ.  I 
should  do  to  you  as  I  would  like  you  to  do 
to  me,  that  is  why. 
I  know  what  you 
and  I  can  do  when 
we  are  tempted  to 
do  wrong.  We  can 
give  a  rousing  '  No.' 
Let  us  try  it." 

Edith  is  fre- 
quently able  to 
detect  sound  by 
means  of  vibration, 
and  she  once  said  : 
"When  the  dinner- 
bell  rings  I  feel, 
feel,  feel  it  only  in 
my  ears."  When 
anyone  is  playing 
on  the  pianoforte 
she  can  "  hear  "  it 
through  her  feet. 
She  is  very  ready 
at  recognising 
acquaintances, 
sometimes  telling 
them  by  means  of 
their  finger  -  rings, 
and  at  others  by 
the  characteristic 
manner  in  which 
they  use  the  manual 
alphabet  in  convers- 
ing with  her.  A 
friend  who  had  been 

abroad  all  summer,  and  whose  return  was 
unknown  to  Edith,  was  recognised  imme- 
diately, and  without  the  aid  of  her  rings, 
which  she  had  purposely  removed  to  test 
Edith's  perceptive  faculties.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  her  to  tell  the  value  of  paper 
money,  but  she  knows  without  hesitation 
the  amount  of  all  coin  by  means  of  its 
size  and  its  milled  or  smooth  edges.  She 
carries  an  ordinary  hunting-case  watch  with 
the  crystal  removed,  and  tells  the  time  by 
passing  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  hands 
and  dial. 

Since  Elizabeth  Robin  came  to  the  main 
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school  at  South  Boston  from  the  Kinder- 
garten three  years  ago  she  has  been  a  warm 
friend  and  a  constant  companion  of  Edith 
Thomas.  She  was  born  in  Texas  in  1884, 
lost  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech 
through  illness  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
and  in  1890  was  taken  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Her  education  was  begun 
and  carried  out  in  a  manner  like  that 
described  in  the  case  of  Edith  Thomas,  the 
two  children  and  their  training  differing  only 
as  their  personal  characteristics  differed. 

The  first  words 
and  objects  taught 
her  were  "  fan," 
"hat,"  and  "ring." 
The  drill  was  varied 
in  many  ways.  All 
sorts  of  hats  were 
given  her  —  paper 
hats,  clay  hats,  dolls' 
hats,  straw  hats  — 
in  class  and  out  of 
class,  and  in  every 
case  she  was  sub- 
jected to  the  obtru- 
sive finger  drill.  If 
she  went  out  to 
walk  the  hat  refused 
to  appear  unless 
called  for  by  its 
proper  name,  and 
one  day  even  her 
doll's  hat  dis- 
appeared  and  re- 
mained mysteriously 
lost  until  Elizabeth 
asked  for  it.  Lan- 
guage teaching  was 
only  a  portion  of 
her  education. 
Gymnastics,  weav- 
ing, stringing  beads, 
paper  -  folding,  cut- 
ting and  pasting, 
and  clay-modelling  all  had  their  place  in  her 
daily  training.  Near  the  end  of  her  first 
year  she  had  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  four 
hundred  words,  and  was  able  to  understand 
almost  any  question  or  remark  addressed  to 
her.  She  had  also  had  her  first  lesson  in 
reading  embossed  print,  and  had  shown  an 
inclination  for  vocal  speech,  which  was,  of 
course,  ardently  fostered. 

On  returning  to  the  Kindergarten  after  her 
first  summer  vacation  she  showed  much 
pleasure  in  again  meeting  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  and  remembered 
them  all  perfectly.     The  moment  she  left  the 
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street-car  she  knew  where  she  was,  and  ran 
eagerly  towards  the  school  with  many  joyous 
exclamations,  inquiring  eagerly  for  all  the 
friends  she  had  made  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  great  event  of  her  third  year  was  the 
visit  to  her  old  home  in  Texas,  and  for  a 
long  time  previous  she  had  been  very  busy 
making  presents  for  her  father,  mother,  and 
two  little  sisters.  In  one  of  her  articulation 
lessons  she  had  been  talking  to  her  teacher 
about  these  little  sisters,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  she  would  appear  to 
them  in  a  very  novel  role. 

"  When  I  get  to  Texas  there  will  be  a  new 
little  girl — three  little  girls." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  will  be  a 
new  little  girl  to  them. 
When  you  left  Texas 
you  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing. If  you  v/anted 
a  drink  of  water  the 
only  way  you  could  ask 
for  it  was  by  crossing 
your  arms  and  beating 
your  hands  upon  your 
breast.  If  you  wanted 
anything  to  eat,  you 
could  only  tap  your 
fingers  upon  your  lips." 

Elizabeth  realized 
the  force  of  this  in- 
stantly, and  said  :  "  In 
Texas,  nothing  ;  at  the 
Kindergarten,  learn  to 
talk." 

With  each  passing 
year  she  grew  fonder 
of  animal  life,  and  her 
summer    vacations     in 

various  parts  of  the  country  under  the  care 
of  warm-hearted  friends  developed  more  and 
more  her  liking  for  outdoor  life  and  the 
things  of  Nature.  She  made  friends  with  all 
sorts  of  animals,  and  for  a  time  was  very 
fond  of  a  sociable  toad,  which  she  had 
christened  "  Pat."  She  felt  the  vibrations  in 
the  toad's  throat  as  it  uttered  its  squeak,  and 
then  imitated  the  sound  almost  perfectly. 

She  had  a  spaniel  named  "  Jack "  one 
summer,  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  One 
night,  before  going  to  bed,  she  patted  him 
and  said  :  "  Good-night,  Jack,"  and  then 
with  her  hand  on  his  throat  said,  coaxingly  : 
"  Say  'Good-night'  to  me.  Jack  !  Try  to  say 
'  Good-night' "  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
was  much  grieved.  "  Jack  did  not  say 
'  Good-night '  to  me  !  "  Tlien  an  idea  struck 
her,  and  she  touched  the  dog's  tail,  which 


was  wagging  so  vigorously  thct  she  went  to 
bed  completely  satisfied.  Her  following 
description  of  animal  habits  would  do  more 
than  credit  to  a  child  possessed  of  the  powers 
and  opportunities  for  wide  visual  observation. 
"  Cats'  tails  "  :  waving  her  hand  gently  up 
and  down,  up  and  down.  "  Dogs'  tails  "  : 
waving  her  hand  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
left  to  right.  "  Cows'  tails  "  :  swinging  her 
arm  slowly  through  a  short  arc.  "  Horses' 
tails  "  :  swinging  her  arm  more  quickly  and 
farther  each  way.  "  Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  have  no  tails." 

The  following  extract  from  the  latest 
annual  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  to  whose 
indefatigable    energy    much    of    the    success 

achieved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is 
due,  sets  forth  clearly 
the  object  sought  for 
in  the  training  of  Eliza- 
beth   Robin    and    her 
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beth's  education,  like 
that  of  Edith  Thomas, 
is  broad,  rational,  and 
free  from  obsolete 
methods  and  processes 
of  cramming.  The 
chief  aim  sought  in 
the  training  of  these 
girls,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  members  of  the 
classes  to  which  they 
belong,  is  to  develop 
them  physically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally, 
and  to  foster  in  them 
the  habit  of  observation 
and  the  power  to  perceive  and  reason,  to 
learn  and  know,  to  do  and  to  be.  They 
have  been  taught  to  apply  themselves  closely, 
to  think  logically  and  quickly,  to  analyze  and 
compare,  to  discriminate  and  generalize,  to 
form  correct  judgments  with  facility,  and  to 
get  knowledge  at  first  hand.  They  have  also 
received  practical  lessons  in  orderliness, 
punctuality,  patience,  persistence  in  effort, 
endurance,  and  moral  strength." 

Like  Edith,  Elizabeth  "  hears "  through 
vibrations,  and  frequently  accuses  her  com- 
panions of  being  noisy.  Atone  time,  when  a 
heavy  piece  of  furniture  was  moved,  she 
called  out  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall : 
"  What  a  noisy  girl  you  are  ! "  While  at 
work  one  day  in  a  school-room  on  the  second 
floor,  about  looft.  from  the  street,  a  band 
passed  by.     On  being  asked  if  she   noticed 
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it,  she  replied  :  "  I  was  not  listening, '  and 
then,  as  the  band  struck  up  a  louder  march, 
she  added,  as  the  teacher  placed  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair  :  "  Yes,  now  I  do." 

During  a  call  from  a  friend  she  sees 
frequentfy  it  was  necessary  for  Elizabeth 
to  play  the  "hostess  for  a  short  time,  and  her 
natural  vivacity  readily  lent  itself  to  that  end. 
The  guest  mentioned  something  which  she 
did    not   do   well.     "Shall   I    believe   her?" 


TOMMY    STRINGER    AT    FOUR. 

From  a  Photo,  hy  Purily. 

asked  Elizabeth  of  her  teacher.  After  the 
visitor  had  gone  she  inquired,  earnestly, 
"Did  I  entertain  her  well?"  Of  all  her 
friends  she  is  perhaps  fondest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  T.  Whiting,  who  treat  her  as  if 
she  were  their  daughter,  and  lose  no  chance 
to  make  the  vacations  and  visits  spent  at 
their  home  the  happiest  days  of  her  life.  To 
add  to  her  enjoyment  Mr.  Whiting  has 
purchased  a  double  wheel,  and  on  this  they 
take  frequent  rides  through  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Boston. 

The  third  and  youngest  of  this  trio. 
Tommy  Stringer,  is  still  at  the  Kindergarten, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 


nine  months.     He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in   1886,  and  is  consequently  now  fourteen 
years  old.     The  three  faculties  of  which  he 
is   deprived   were    lost,   as    in    the   cases   of 
Elizabeth    and    Edith,    through    illness    in 
infancy;    but    up    to   the    beginning    of   his 
education   he  was  even  more  helpless  than 
they    had    been.       He    could   walk,  but   he 
was    so   accustomed  to   being  led   that   the 
moment    his     hand    was     relinquished     he    1 
would  fall  on  his  knees  and  begin  to  creep. 
Aside    from    a    temporary    defect     in     the 
carnage  of  his  head,  caused   by   the  spinal    | 
meningitis    from     which    he    had    suffered,    ' 
he    was    an    attractive    child    with    a    gentle 
manner,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
could  be  trained  by  the  slow  but  sure  method 
which  had  proved  so  effective  with  his  pre- 
decessors.     He  was  at   first  encouraged  to 
spend    the  greater    part  of  his   time   out  of 
doors,  and,  provided  with  a  basket  of  pebbles, 
he  derived  a  great  deal  of  childish  pleasure 
from  dropping  them  through  a  crack  in  the 
porch  floor.     On  finding  a  book  one  day  he 
began  at  once  to  turn   the  leaves  so  easily 
and  naturally  that  it  was  apparent  that  he 
unconsciously  remembered  having  looked  at 
picture  -  books.       At   another    time    he   was 
sitting  on   the  knee  of  a   gentleman    whose 
head  he  found  was  quite  bald.     He  passed 
his  hand  gently  over  the  smooth  surface,  and 
then  felt  his  own  brown  hair,  repeating  the 
performance   several    times    as    if  he   were 
greatly  puzzled  at  the  difference. 

His  earliest  lessons  were  mainly  directed 
towards    making   him    more    self-dependent. 
He  was  taught  to  walk  more  firmly,  and  to 
feed  himself  carefully  at  the  table.     The  first 
word  taught  him  was  "bread,"  but  it  was  many 
weeks  before  he  appeared  to  understand  the 
meaning   of  his    lesson.      Finally,    one   day 
at   table,    he   voluntarily  formed   the  letters 
d     and     r,     and    repeated     them     rapidly 
for   each   mouthful   of   bread   handed    him. 
Thenceforth   his   progress  was   certain,  and 
eighteen    months     after    entrance     he    had 
acquired  a  vocabulary  of  150  words.     One 
of  his  first  sentences  was,  "Ball  will  roll," 
which  he  learnt  by  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action.     He  was 
obliged  to  spell  the  name  of  each  article  of 
clothing  as  he  took  it  off  and  put  it  on  night 
and  morning,  and  to  avoid  this  disagreeable 
task  he  once  rushed  off  to  his  room  directly 
after  supper,  quickly  undressed,  and  got  into 
bed  before   his  attendant  had   a  chance  to 
discover  his  purpose. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  child  who  demands 
such  constant  personal  teaching  and  attention 
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is  necessarily  very  great,  and  in  Tommy's 
case  it  has'  been  met  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Helen  Keller  in  appealing  to  the 
public  in  his  behalf  Many  are  the  ways  in 
which  she  has  directed  attention  to,  him,  and 
many  are  the  appeals  which  have  been 
granted  as  much  for  love  of  the  pleader 
as  through  interest  in  the  beneficiary.  Know- 
ing through  personal  experience  exactly 
the  great  difficulties,  which  Tommy  must 
surmount,  she  is  naturally  qualified,  having 
surmounted  them  all  herself,  to  act  as  his 
intermediary  with  the  benevolent  public. 
The  passing  years  have  proved  that  her 
enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  has  not  been  ill- 
placed,  and  that  her  reward  will  be  the 
knowledge  that  she  has  done  more  than  her 
share  to  make  of  Tommy  a  man  well  fitted, 
in  spite  of  his  physical  drawbacks,  to  do 
credit  to  himself  and  to  any  community. 

In  his  early  days  at  the  Kindergarten  he 
proved  himself  to  be  very  much  of  a  boy  in 
many  ways,  and  delighted  to  play  roguish 
tricks  upon  his  companions.  Being  required 
to  spell  "  Please  excuse  me''  before  leaving 
the  table,  he  attempted  to  substitute  for  that 
phrase  "Bread  and  butter"  upon  an  atten- 
dant whom  he  thought  did  not  understand 
the  manual  alphabet.  But  he  was  mistaken, 
and  on  being  brought  to  task,  laughed 
heartily  and  spelled  the  proper  sentence. 
Mr.  Anagnos  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
Kindergarten  entered  the  schoolroom  .  when 
Tom  was  struggling  over  the  word  "  thread." 
Mr.  Anagnos  touched  him,  and  Tom,  turning 
around  quickly,  felt  his  sleeve-buttons  and 
sprang  into  his  arms.  Then,  having  had  his 
frolic,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  his 
teacher,  and  spelled  "  thread  "  without  any 
difficulty. 

Ill  his  early  days  he  caused  considerable 
trouble  by  tearing  his  night-gown,  sheets, 
etc.  ;  but  this  freakish  propensity,  comnion 
to  all  children,  did  not  last  long.  In  his 
teacher's  diary  is  this  entry  :  "  Last  night 
Tom  amused  himself  by  pulling  the  buttons 
off  his  night-gown.  After  school  to-day  I 
took  him  to  my  room,  gave  him  a  needle 
and  thread  and  buttons,  and  taught  him  how 
to  sew  the  buttons  on.  He  surprised  me  by 
his  aptness  at  learning  to  do  this,  though  he 
shows  aptness  in  nearly  all  manual  work." 
And  this  adds  further  testimony  to  his  grow-^ 
ing  self-dependence.  "Tom  often  takes 
letters  to  the  post-box.  He  goes  out  of  the 
gate,  crosses  the  street,  keeping  on  until  he 
reaches  the  fence  opposite  ;  he  then  follows 
the  fence  to  a  certain  point,  whence  he  steps 
to  the  right  and  finds  the  box.      He  never 
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misses  it.  Having  deposited  the  letters 
Tom  turns  to  his  fence,  walks  along,  and 
crosses  the  street  again  to  the  gate.  He 
goes  to  Miss  Greeley  every  morning  to  ask  if 
she  has  any  letters  to  be  posted." 

In  time  Tommy,  like  Elizabeth  and  Edith, 
began  the  severe  task  of  learning  to  vocalize, 
and  he  has  persevered  at  it  continuously 
until  he  is  now  able  to  use  vocal  speech  to 
some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  the  manual 
alphabet.  He  is,  moreover,:  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  Sloyd  system  of .  manual 
training,  and  is  proving  himself  quite .  an 
expert  little  constructor  of  all  sorts  of  useful 
wooden  things.  At  one  time  he  made  a 
miniature  house,  with  everything  complete 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  jts.  in- 
habitants :  rooms,  doors,  windows,  chimneys, 
and  even  a  door-bell  contrivance — even  the 
kitchen  arrangements  were  seriously  planned; 
and  when  he  was  asked  who  would  cook  the 
beans  of  which  he  had  brought  a  supply  in 
his  pocket  for  the  use  of  the  family,  he 
promptly  replied,  "  Mrs.  Stringer  will  take 
care  of  that." 

He  has  found  out  that  he  is  different  from 
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other  people,  and  one  day  asked  the  question, 
"Will  Tom  read  with  his  eyes  when  a  man  ?" 
He  frequently  pretends  to  use  his  eyes, 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in 
careful  scrutiny,  when  some  object  baffles  his 
sensitive  touch.  One  morning  he  overslept, 
and  was  late  at  prayers.  As  the  boys  were 
leaving  the  room  he  was  asked,  "  Why  were 
you  late  this  morning  ?"  His  ready  wit  found 
a  ready  reply,  and  saved  him  from  further 
questioning:  "Tom  did  not  hear  the  bell." 
Each  of  the  teachers  at  the  Kindergarten 
is  nicknamed  with  some  word  chosen  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  he  invariably  refers 
to  them  by  this  chosen  name,  which  to  him 
is  the  height  of  compliment.  "Toad,"  "fly," 
"  cow,"  are  a  few  of  his  pleasantries  in  this 
line.  After  an  interval  of  rest  from  his 
studies  his  zeal  flagged  somewhat,  and  for 
some  time  he  could  not  be  induced  to  resume 
his  former  interest  in  them.  At  last,  however, 
his  better  nature  triumphed,  and  one  morning 
he  greeted  his  teacher  with  this  happy  speech : 
"  Old  Tom  has  gone — new  Tom  has  come — 
new  Tom  is  not  cross  and  rude.  Are  you 
glad  that  old  Tom  has  gone  ?  " 

His   use    of    Enghsh   is   unique,    and   he 
apparently  believes  firmly  that  brevity  is  the 


directly  to  the  point,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  example.  "  Allow  means  to  say  yes." 
"  Rejoice  means  to  be  glad  ;  I  rejoice  to  go 
to  Wrenthaiii  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown." 
"  Needs  means  I  must  have  ;  I  need  a  new 
coat  and  cap."  "  Daily  means  every  day ; 
Tom  brings  the  potatoes  up  daily."  When 
asked  at  Thanksgiving  time  what  he  was 
thankful  for  he  replied,  "  For  a  big  dinner." 

In  the  Sloyd  class  one  day  an  unfamiliar 
plane  was  handed  him.  "  It  is  not  a  jack 
plane,  not  a  block  plane ;  it  must  be  a 
Jamaica  Plain."  When  asked  to  spend  some 
portion  of  each  day  during  vacation  in  read- 
ing and  study  he  was  evidently  much  dis- 
appointed, and  answered  :  "  But  I  cannot 
study  this  summer.  They  said  I  must  take 
care  of  Mr.  Brown." 

His  teacher  reports  that  "  his  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  Boston  streets  would  do 
credit  to  an  old  resident — a  fact  which  was 
demonstrated  one  evening  when  the  family 
was  invited  to  play  '  electric  car.'  Standing 
without  in  the  corridor,  he  would  open  the 
door  with  a  flourish  and  announce  the  name 
of  the  street  which  the  car  had  reached,  sur- 
prising all  by  the  number  of  streets  with 
which    he    was   familiar    and    the   order   in 
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A   SPECIMEN   OF    BRAILLE   WRITING. 


soul  of  wit.  He  scorns  to  use  pronouns, 
and  articles  and  prepositions  are  utterly 
discarded  from  his  vocabulary.  Subtraction, 
he  declares,  means  "  all  emptied."  He 
described  a  tall,  slight  friend  by  saying  that 

"  Mr.  is  long,  but  not  wide."     Finding 

two  dead  sparrows,  he  said,  pityingly,  "  The 
birds  have  stopped."  "  Poor  I  "  is  his  usual 
exclamation  when  he  has  a  real  or  fancied 
grievance.      His    definitions    of    words   are 


which  he  named  them.  When  his  passengers 
were  slow  in  leaving  the  car,  and  a  street  was 
called  known  to  be  frequented  by  one  of 
them,    he   would    jog    the   memory   of    the 

delinquent  with  the  suggestion  :    '  Miss , 

get  out  here  ! ' — a  service  seldom  rendered 
by  the  ordinary  conductor." 

Tommy,  unlike  the  average  school-child, 
delights  in  writing  compositions.  The 
following  story  is  entirely  his  own  work,  and 


was  embellished  in  the  original  with  illus- 
trations cut  from  white  paper  pasted  on  a 
black  background.  It  is  entitled  "  Two 
Boston  Boys  :  The  Puritan  Boy  of  1690. 
The  Boston  Boy  of  1899." 

"Boston  is  an  old  city.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across 
the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  America. 
They  built  a  town  on  three  hills,  and 
named  it  Boston.  That  was  the  name  of 
their  old  home  in  England.  The  little 
Puritan  boy  walked  through  grassy  lanes 
instead  of  streets.  He  drove  the  cows 
to  pasture  on  the  Common.  Washington 
Street  is  the  old  crooked  cow-path.  There 
was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill  and  a 
windmill  on  Copp's  Hill.  The  boys  liked 
to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter.  An 
Indian  was  the  postman,  who  carried  letters 
from  town  to  town.  The  people  travelled 
by  stage.  The  only 
ships  were  sailing 
vessels.  Because 
the  people  in  Bos- 
ton (town)  were 
good  and  brave  it 
grew  to  be  a  big 
city.  There  are 
500,000  people  in 
Boston  now.  The 
Boston  boy  of  1899 
rides  in  steam  and 
electric  cars  and 
carriages  without 
horses. 

"The    mail    and 
telephone  and   tele- 
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graph  carry  our  messages.  Steamboats  cross 
the  ocean  in  a  week.  There  was  not  land 
enough  for  all  the  people,  so  more  land 
was  made  in  the  harbour.  The  old  Town 
Dock  is  part  of  the  Subway  now.  The 
little  Puritan  boy  would  find  everything 
changed  except  the  Common.  I  am  very 
glad  the  little  Puritan  boy  came  across  the 
sea  from  England  to  live  in  Boston  in 
1690,  but  I  would  rather  be  the  Boston  boy 
of  1899." 

This  story  was  written  by  Tommy  in  the 
Braille  characters  during  his  leisure  hours, 
and  was  afterwards  read  by  him  from  his  own 
manuscript  to  a  large  audience.  The  table 
on  which  his  manuscript  rested  was  made  by: 
his  own  hands. 

But  the  stories  which  might  be  told  of  these 
three  children  are  endless.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
a  book  will  be  devoted  to  the  account  of  their 

mental  and  moral 
development.  In 
the  meantime,  how- 
ever, no  one  who 
knows  them  and 
knows  of  them  can 
forget  their  marvel- 
lous achievements 
or  wonderful  educa- 
tional system  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Howe 
and  carried  out  so 
patiently  and  enthu- 
siastically by  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his 
painstaking  asso- 
ciates. 
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NURSERY  FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

Morement  to  Establish  Oue  in 
Boston  Inaugurated. 


FnndH   to  Carry  on  the  Work  Are  ' 
Greatly     Needed— All     Lovers     of 
Children  Urgred  to  Respond  to  the 
Appeal   of  Committee  in  Charge 
of  the  Enterprise. 
The  cause  of  the  blind  babies  Is  one 
that  has  been  taken  up  within  the  past 
six    months  by   some    of  the   charitable 
people    of   Boston.      Scattered   all    over 
the  city  are  nurseries  where  little  ones 
can  see  are  taken  in  and  kindly  cared 
for  during-   the    day,    but   heretofore  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  blind. 
They  cannot  enter  the  regular  day  nurs- 
ery because  they  require  more  care  and 
attention    than  the   matrons   have   time 
to  give,  so  in  many  cases  they  are  left 
at  home  alone  all  day.  while  the  mother 
goes  out  to  work.    Under  such  circum- 
stances,   they    are    tide    to   a   chair   or 
strapped  on  a  bed,  or  worse  still,  ren- 
dered  partially    u.iconscious     by     drugs 
used  in  their  milk. 
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Unable  to  see  the  various  objects  that 
take  up  the  attention  and  help  develop 
the  mind  of  the  seeing  babies,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  little  unfortunates  gradually 
become  dormant,  or  their  energies  are 
perverted  into  channels  harmful  to  both 
mind  and  body,  so  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  the  time  they  reach  the 
kindergarten  age,  five  years,  they  are 
mentally  and  physically  Incapacitated 
for   instruction. 

Tlie  people  who  take  an  Interest  In 
this  matter  say  that  there  are  at  pres- 
ent six  blind  children  under  three  years 
of  age,  living  In  the  most  deplorable 
circumstances,  for  whom  a  day  nursery 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  They  also  have 
a  list  of  many  more  probably  totally  or 
semi-blind,  whose  exact  condition  they 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  thoroughly 
Investigate. 

A  committee  hasi  been  formed  from 
some  of  Boston's  charitable  people,  and 
It  is  the  intention,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary money  has  been  raised,  to  take 
a  few  large,  sunny  rooms  in  some  un- 
pretentious part  of  the  city,  and  there 
commence  this  labor  of  love.  Miss  Isa- 
bel Greeley,  who  was  for  13  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
In  Jamaica  Plain,  has  consented  to  act 
as  treasurer,  and  will  promptly  ac- 
knowledge all  contributions.  Her  ad- 
dress Is  175  Winthrop  road,  Brookllne. 

Money  to  carry  on  this  great  work  la 
urgently    needed,    and    the     committee 
hopes    that    all    lovers    of   children,    es- 
pecially   of    unfortunate    children,    will 
respond  generously.    The  appeal  for  as- 
\  sistance  is  also  made  to  the  parents  of 
I  those    fortunate    little    ones,    who    are 
:  favored  with  good  homes  and  the  pos- 
I  session  of  normal   faculties.     Full  par- 
ticulars   regarding-    the    movement    may 
be  obtained  by  addressln?  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Snow,  27  Lambert  avenue,  Roxbury, 
to  whom  may  be  sent  contributions  of 
Infants'    clothing,     chairs,     cribs,     play- 
things and  all  that  goes  to  make  baby- 
hood comfortable  and  happy. 
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,   BLIND  runaways: 


Two   Perkins   Institute   Inmates 
Make  Way  to  East  Walpole. 


Two   blind    boys    ran   away   from    their 
home  on  Bast  Brtadway  last  night,   and 
I  although    entirely    without    funds,    made 
their  way  to  East  Walpole. 

The  boys'  names  are  William  SwWt, 
aged  17,  and  Roy  Williams,  aged  14.  Both 
have  been  from  almost  their  infancy 
cared  for  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  corner  of  East  Broad- 
Avay  and  H  street. 

Swift  Is  stone  blind,  and  the  vouneer 
ad  can  do  little  more  than  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  Besides  being  blind 
both  boys  are  stammerers  to  such  a.n 
extent  that  when  they  are  In  anv  way 
excllted  It  Is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
stranger  to  understand  them. 
.But  atnicted  as  they  are,  thev  man- 
ageu  to  elude  the  watchfulness  of  sharn- 
eyed  instructors  and  leave  the  Instltu- 
tion  grounds  and  find  out  the  way  they 
wished  to  go.  ^ 

..Ti^^^c- '^''*^''?  i"'ssed  at  the  9  o'clock  roll 
call.  Search  was  mad«^  and  it  wias  dis- 
covered that  Swift  and  Williams  had  been 
seen  about  an  hour  previously  walk-' 
ing  In  the  direcUon  of  the  Forest  Illlls 
railway  station,  and  led  by  a  boy  much 
smaller  th'iii  were  they.  '""cn 

At  the  station  it  was  salrl  fii->+  +v.„ 
blind  youths  had  beeuTlace'd  on  boWo? 
a  train  by  a  benevolent  looking  old  gen- 

W^7po"le.^       ^^^  P'"*^  ^^^'"^  *^^«  t°  ^Ist 

him  'th/t"'?l^2L^'',  *^^*  ^^^  ^°y«  »^a^  told 
him  that   their  home  was  in   that  place 

^J!ltt^^   endeavored    to   bo   the^o^o^ 

tJet  fn^{Yolk"^th^f ^*.:^'trcl\rirwh"^ 
they  alighted  from  the  train.  They  wlH 
be  brought  to  this  city  today 

i'"i?n„*,7°  '''"  three  summers  ago  SvAft 
and  Williams  were  given  a  two  wtlks' 
outing  by  an  East  M^alpole  lady,  l^u 
is  probable  that  thoug-hts  of  the  glorious 
times  they  then   had  had,  playlng'amonl 

finrthaf^ely^ti'Si.^"    ''""   ^^^^    ^^    ^S^") 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  30,  1900. 

THE  BLIND  RUNAWAYS. 

Wm.  Swift,  aged  17,  and  Roy  Will- 
iams, 14,  the  boys  who  ran  away  Sun- 
day from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  were  taken  in  charge  by 
Norwood  police  authorities,  had  not  been 
rfetiirued  yesterday,  and  th.j  Perkins 
Institution  faculty  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  delay. 

"It  was  simply  a  boyish  freak,"  said 
Supt.  Anagnos.  "The  boys  did  not  go 
Eway  in  any  anger,  but  simply  through 
e,  desire  for  adventure. 

"Corporal  punishment  is  never  inflict- 
ed in  the  institution,  and  discipline  is 
maintained  by  the  svithdrawal  of  priv- 
ileges when  rules  have  been  broken. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  the  boys  had  com- 
mitted no  offence  before  running  away. 
"Blind  people  have  quite  as  much  love 
for  excitement  as  have  normal  people — 
perhaps  more — and  there  have  been  such 
exploits  as  this  before,  although  not  re- 
cently. 

"The  Swift  boy  has  been  with  us  since 
early  childhood.  He  has  a  mother  down 
Cape  Cod  way. 

"Roy  Williams  has  parents  in  Maine. 
n?his  is  only  his  second  year  with  us. 

"There  are  no  locked  doors  nor  walls 
to  keep  the  inmates  imprisoned  here,  so 
the  two  simply  walked  away.  The  first 
we  knew  of  their  departure  was  last 
evening,  when  a  man  telephoned  to  us, 
asking  if  any  of  the  scholars  were  miss- 
ing, 


loy?^Sn,?^^o?ls^^,^^^  *-o  blind 
had  paid  their  farf 'o  E    w  V'°"*  ^"^ 
afterward    had    mtifvinlr,    ""'P^'*^'   "^"t 
wfedom  Of  hisac^on    ^^"^^    ^^    ^°    the 
,.He  did  not  give  us  his  nam^ 
We  informed    the  nol.vi^        i 
we  got  information  from  th.t"^,  ^"^"^ 
Norwood  authorities  wm,ii™  "^^t  the 
lads  over  night  ""'"^  ''^''^  for  the 

^uish  da!.kne's  n"m  iSh?    '^^"    ^^^^n- 
tai<^!.a'K'or°L^l^-,-uId  be  able  to 

aT^CnTu^-  --  '"-/SpV-^^^^^^^^^^ 

'Some    two      nr    n 
Swift  was  entert-nr!  1*^,®     -^"nrimers    a^-o 
polo  People^who'were ^5:v'?^^^■•  ^^^^-  I 
and  perhaps  he  thoulhi    L'""^  /°  h='"- 
them,  again."        "-"^^^^ni.  he  would  \risit 


MONDAY.    OCTOBER    29.    1900 

TWO    BLIND    TRUANTS 

Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind   Go  Forth^See   the   World 

PeSfna  i'^^h"?.*  ^  ""'^  uneasiness  at  the  ^ 

sr£=Fr ------ -5 ' 

been    at"  tho^,  '^''"    ^"^'^"^^    ^^^^    have 

untU   ^hJ        Kindergarten    for    the    Blind  , 
'  South  ^r.  ^^^^   °^'^    ^"°"eh    to    enter    the  ' 
I  7w    ^*'''*°"  instltuton.    Immedlalely  utDon 
I  their   absence    being   discovered    the    poHce 
,  station  near  by  M-as   informed,   and   it  wS 

not   long  before   a  telephone   messa^fe   w^ 
:  he  bff   ''°'"   "  gentleman   who  "safd   t'^t 

he  had  seen  them  at  the  Forest  Hills  Ltf  ' 

forthebovs'to  '%^^=^^  purchased  "ucklts"; 
thev  wi?hl?  .  ^^  *°  ^^"^  Walpole,  where  ' 
iney   wished    to   go,    but   did   not    have    the 

i  Pole'weTe  '""'"  '""^  ^^^^^  ^^  sSt  W^l! 
pole  were   communicated   with,    and   before 

idownmrfy,  t'  T^  '^^'^  P^ace  settled 
ing  the  telephones  were  again  workin-  and 
aootit   noon   a  teacher  was    sent    to    br^ng  | 

escfpaS:  w^',"  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that  thf 
escapade  wa,s  due  to  an  adventurous  spirit 
Which  sometimes  .eizes  upon  the  blind  as  ' 
well  as  the  seeing.  No  harsh  treatment  or 
Phy.,lcal  punishment  is  ever  meted  out  to 
anyone  of  this  school,  and  while  the  boys 
are  happy  in  their  surroundln^f  U^s 
thought   likely   that   they   suddenirtook    It 

rase  Walpole,  where  two  years  ago  they 
spent  a  memorable  two  we^ks  as  the  guests 
of  a  Lady  Bountiful.  They  are  expecfcd  It 
the  Institution  late  this  afternoon  j 
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BLIND  BOYS  ADRIFT. 


Two  Pupils  of  the  PerMns  Insti- 
^   tution  Run  Away,  Walk  to  For- 
est Hills  and  Then  Board  a  Rail- 
way Train. 

j  Two  boys  slipped  away  from  the  Per- 
;  kins  Institution  for  the  Blind  on 
;  Broadway,  South  Boston,  early  last 
,  evening,  and  up  to  a  late  hour  nad  not 
I  'been  heard  from. 

i     The    runaways    arc    William    Swift 
I  aged  17,    and    Roy   Williams    11     Swift 
can  see  a  little,   but   the  Williams  boy 
Is  totally  blind. 
\     They  niade  their  way  out  of  the  home 
;  While   the  attendants   were   busy    Thev 
;  have    been    traced     .-is     far    as    Forest 
Hills,    where    a    police    officer    noticed 
them    being    taken    along    by    a    small 
boy    who    could   see. 

Later  It  was  discovered  that  they 
had  taken  a  train  at  Forest  Hills,  and 
that  their  farts  had  been  paid  by  an 
urUinown  man  to  Easi  Waboole 

Search  In  that  place  faile'd  to  show 
up   the  ruiiaway.s. 

The  Smith  boy  is  dark  complexioned 
stoops  a  little  and  wore  dark  cloiht-s' 
Roy  Williams  Is  light  compl,?xlcned  and 
wore  a  Jight  check  suit.  Both  of  the 
boys   stutter   .-somijoMut. 
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Tommy  Stringer  was  born  thirteen  years  ago,  m  the 
town  of  Washington,  Western  Pennsylvania.  Before 
his  lips  framed  a  single  word  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis,  which  deprived  him  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Following  upon  this  came  the  untimely 
death  of  his  mother;  and  his  father,  unwilling  to  be 
encumbered  by  such  a  helpless  infant,  relieved  him- 
self of  his  charge  by  deserting  him. 

The  forsaken  child  was  taken  to  a  hospital  m  AUe- 
eheny  where  he  remained  for  an  unknown  but  some- 
what lengthy  period.  After  little  Tom  had  been  cured 
of  his  illness,  he  became  a  formidable  problem  to  the 
hospital  authorities.  Physically  he  was  far  from  being 
frail  Except  for  his  double  affliction,  he  was  as  well 
as  any  child  After  several  weeks  had  passed,  the 
doctors  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  uncertainty 
over  the  question  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  strange 
"case"  A  blind  asylum  would  not  receive  Tommy  , 
because  he  was  deaf,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  i 
could  not  have  him  because  he  was  blind,  bo  he 
remained  in  the  hospital,  a  mere  lump  of  clay,  with 
deadened  consciousness. 

Examination  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace  ot 
intelligence.  There  was  absolutely  no  approach  to 
his  intellect.  The  compass  of  the  crib  was  to  him 
the  breadth  and  full  extent  of  the  world.  He  retained 
■  no  impressions,  and  only  knew  that  something  reached 
through  the  blackness  to  attend  to  his  physical  wants. 
He  was  insensible  to  everything  but  the  drear,  appal- 
ling darkness  that  enveloped  him.  The  special  atten- 
tions of  a  night  nurse  transformed  the  night  into 
day  and  he  remained  awake  all  night  and  slept 
through  the  hours  of  daylight.  The  undue  pre- 
dominance of  this  idea  of  the  order  of  day  was  one 
of  the  first  difficulties  to  be  met  with  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  hospital. 

Helen  Keller  heard  of  his  plight,  and  her  tender 
heart  was  touched.  She  thought  that  the  poor  blind 
and  deaf  boy  in  distant  Pennsylvania  could  be  saved, 
as  she  had  been,  from  the  rayless  night  and  unspeak- 
able void  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  she  determined  that 
there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to  teach  him  as  she 
had  been  taught.  While  she  was  setting  about  this 
humane  work  and  enlisting  many  of  her  friends  in 
the  cause,  her  pet  dog,  Lionel,  was  shot  by  a  police- 
man. Letters  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
European  countries  containing  offers  of  a  new  dog  or 
of  money  to  purchase  one  poured  in  upon  her.  She 
thankfully  declined  all  the  offers  to  replace  her  lost 
Lionel  but  added  that  she  would  be  happy  to  receive 
any  money  as  a  gift  to  little  Tommy  Stringer,  whose 
pathetic  story  she  eloquently  related. 

The  results  exceeded  her  fondest  anticipations,  bhe 
was  fairly  deluged  with  contributions,  some  small, 
some  large,  but  all  very  acceptable.  Others  took  up 
the  work,  and  not  long  after,  mainly  owing  to  her 
efforts,  Tommy  Stringer  was  taken  to  Boston,  and 
placed  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  time  he  entered  the  kindergarten,  Tommy 
was  five  years  old,  and  as  coarse  and  savage  a  little 
animal  as  could  be  found.  His  body  was  an  unten- 
anted shell;  his  soul  had  not  yet  been  revealed.  His 
face  was  vacant  and  staring,  and  his  crouching  posture 
had  the  listless  stoop  of  imbecility.  He  would  not 
walk  except  backwards  on  all  fours. 

Then  began  a  long,  strenuous  struggle  to  convey 
the  idea  of  speech  to  that  poor  little  vacant  mind. 
At  the  start  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  under- 
took the  task.  Tommy  was  subjected  to  the  espionage 
of  one  or  the  other  all  the  time  to  discover  the  first 
gleam  of  intelligence  in  those  sodden  eyes.  The  let- 
ters of  the  manual  alphabet  were  formed  on  his 
fingers  and  spelled  on  his  hand.  Whenever  he  was 
given  a  piece  of  bread  the  letters  "b-r-e-a-d"  were 
made  on  his  fingers,  and  the  same  word  was  spelled 
into  his  hand.  It  took  time  and  patience,  but  the 
task  was  not  abandoned. 


The  nine  months  that  dragged  by  seemed  intermina- 
ble. Ultimately,  the  triumph  was  won.  The  concep- 
tion of  speech  entered  Tommy's  brain  one  day  when 

he  was  hungry,  and  he 

QUI    Ik^t 


the    word 


C.  e»  trVL^Q 


tb 


SO     S 


spelled    out 
"b-r-e-a-d." 

That     was     the     first 
3haft  of  the  light  that 
was  to  illumine  the  dark 
cell   of   Tommy's   mind. 
Thereafter    the    process 
was    slow    but    certain. 
His  vocabulary  daily  in- 
creased.    His    progress 
was  rapid  and  complete. 
A    great   transforma- 
tion took  place.    He  be- 
gan  to   devote   himself 
to  study,  and  it  was  not 
long    before    he    could 
converse  with  his  teach- 
er on  a  score  of  topics.    As  the  light  flooded  into  his 
brain  his  soul   manifested   itself  in   many   touching 
little  letters  written  to  friends,  for  he  had  learned 
to  write  soon  after  he  had  been  taught  finger  speech 
Physically  the  transformation  was  no  less  great  and 
gratifying.     As  the  mind  within  expanded,  so  did  the 
exterior  develop  and  improve  until  Tommy  was  a  tall, 
sturdy,  handsome  lad,  with  springing  step  and  con- 
fident mien.     Today  he  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  physically  perfect. 


O-ooalrvf 
Loire    o^-nd 
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TOMMY  STRINGER. 

The  Tommy  Stringer  of  today  Is  an  original  thinker 
and  has  a  mind  that  is  a  storehouse  of  knowledge. 
He  is  proficient  in  all  the  common  branches  ordinarily 
taught  to  boys,  and  can  hold  converse  on  a  variety 
of  difficult  subjects.  Now  that  his  intelligence  has 
developed  it  seems  to  be  of  the  higher  order,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  knows  more  than  the  aver- 
age boy  of  his  age.  His  quick  wit  and  the  originality 
of  his  imagination  is  surprising.  When  his  present 
teacher.  Miss  Conley,  asked  him  how  he  would  go  to 
Washington  alone  he  replied:  "On  a  train."  She 
reminded  him  that  he  could  not  speak  to  the  con- 
ductor, or  anyone  else,  and  consequently  would  never 
reach  his  destination.  He  coolly  replied  that  he  would 
teach  the  conductor  how  to  talk  on  his  fingers. 
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A  SENTENCE  IN  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WRITING. 

Some  of  his  conceits  are  odd.  He  formed  the  habit 
several  years  ago  of  calling  his  teachers  and  intimate 
friends  by  the  names  of  animals.  For  example,  Helen 
Keller  is  Blackbird  and  his  teacher  Fly. 

He  has  built  the  model  of  a  house  which  he  declares 
he  will  occupy  when  he  is  married.  It  is  built  strictly 
for  purposes  of  utility,  and  is  really  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  creations.  Everything  that  Tom  likes  is 
duplicated  in  his  model  of  a  house.  His  likes  and  dis- 
likes are  shown  in  it.  There  are  two  elevators,  two 
bath  rooms,  four  desks  and  a  pond  in  the  cellar. 

Tom  has  studied  history,  geography,  physiology, 
botany,  natural  history,  reading  and  writing  in 
square,  script  and  Brail  print.  He  studies  arithmetic 
by  means  of  a  special  slate,  on  which  he  can  work 
problems  with  astonishing  celerity. 

The  construction  of  his  model  house  is  ample 
demonstration  of  Tommy's  skill  in  the  use  of  tools, 
but  that  is  only  one  proof  of  his  cleverness.  The  fact ! 
is  he  understands  much  more  about  carpentering  and 
other  branches  of  mechanics  than  the  average  man 
who  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic.  He  does  many  a  job 
of  carpentering  in  the  kindergarten  witn  ease  and 
dexterity. 

When  with  some  of  his  friends  who  know  finger 
speech  Tommy  is  a  veritable  interrogation  point. 
His  inquiring  mind  seeks  to  know  everything  unfa- 
miliar, and  his  every  ready  inquiry  is:  "What  for?" 
He  uses  a  vocabulary  far  exceeding  that  of  the  aver- 
age boy. 

Weighed  down  by  the  awfulness  of  his  affliction, 
this  brave  boy  has  fought  against  stupendous  odds 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  life  and  a  breath  of 
its  sweetness.  He  is  an  example  and  an  incentive  to 
every  American  boy;  for  if  it  was  possible  for  him  tO| 
do  what  he  has  done  retarded  by  his  threefold  affliction,  is 
not  there  boundless  possibilities  of  grand  and  noble 
achievements  open  to  the  American  boy  whose  sight, 
hearing  and  speech  are  unimpaired? 


Chicago.  Sept.  12.— With  the  establish- 
ment of  spi>arate  educational  centres  for 
the  blind  in  the  public  schools  one  of  the 
ixiiost  remarkable  men  In  the  state  is 
brought  to  Chicago  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  public  Institution.  The  bc«rd  of  ed- 
ucation has  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
J.  B.  Curtis  as  supervisor  of  the  depart- 
ment for  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 
Mr.  Curtis  Is  blind,  but  few  men  with 
good  eyesight  are  able  to  accomplish  in  a 
lifetime  as  much  as  he  has  in  educational  ! 
equipment  and  he  Is  still  a  young  man. 

He  was  graduated'  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1895.  In  1896  he  attained  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  During  the  last 
thiee  years  he  has  held  the  chair  of  civics 
and  mathematics  at  the  state  institution 
for  the  blind  at  Jack.sonvllle,   111. 

At  the  college  on  the  Midway,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  known  .'is  a  "good  fellow"  and  a 
student  cf  extraordinary  capacity  for 
learning.  He  studied  Greek  and  German 
from  raised  books  and  read  as  fast  as  tho 
students   who  usedl  their  eyes. 

It  was  a  rare  occurrence  when  he  did 
not   catch   a   mistake   in    translation. 


HILLSIDE  CLUB. 


Interesting  E 'itertainineiit  by  Pupil!>  f  rom 
Pdrkim    In^titutioii    for  the    HIind. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Hil  side  club 
proved  to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  i  s 
members.  It  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
"Winter-hill  Congregational  chuich,  and 
was  attended  by  about  100  of  the  members 
and  their  friends.  The  subject  of  the 
evening,  "Education  of  the  Blind,"  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes.  In  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  she  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  subject  and  what 
is  now  being  done  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  Miss  Hayes'  remarks  were  in- 
terspersed with  readings  by  two  young 
ladies  from  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind.  There  were  piano  selections  played 
by  Miss  Julia  i^oeske,  and  violin  selections 
by  Miss  Sophie  Muldoon.  Miss  Muldoon 
and  Miss  Howard  sang  a  duet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  evening's  entertainment  was  the 
draughting  of  patterns  for  a  waist  by 
three  of  the  young  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  Miss  Edith  Thomas,  who  is' both  deaf 
and  blind.  Other  pupils  executed  some 
work  on  the  typewriter  and  Braille  writer. 
The  club  were  very  fortunate  in  having 
with  them  M.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  who  spoke  a  few  earnest 
words  telling  of  the  methods  pursued  -n 
this  country,  and  contrasting  them  with 
those  in  Europe  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country. 

I'he  evening's  entertainment  was  closed 
with  an  exhibii.on  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
by  a  class  of  twelve.  With  their  white 
suits  and  red  ties,  they  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance. 

The  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
Mary  F.  Keeler  circle  of  King's  Daughters, 
Mrs.  Alice  White  and  Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 
presiding  at  the  tables.  Alice  Keeler, 
Florence  Keeler,  Ella  Burgess,  and  Flor- 
ence Darling  acted  as  ushers. 

The  executive  committee  announce  an 
open  meeting  for  Wednesday, "October  31, 
to  be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  hall.  There 
will  be  a  lecture  on  liquid  air.  The  man- 
agement have  been  very  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing about  five  gallons  of  the  air  for 
this  evening,  and  several  interesting  ex- 
perimertts  are  promised. 


Somerville  Citisen. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER    26,    1900. 


s 


INSTRUCTION  OF    BLIND. 


Interesting  Exercises  By  Pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins  Institute. 

The  members  of  the  Hillside  Club  have  in 
times  past  listened  to  many  able  speakers, 
but  perhaps  the  sympathetic  chord  has  never 
bean  more  deeply  touched  than  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  chapel  of  the  Winter  Hill 
Cong'l  Church,  when  the  subjectof  "Instruc- 
tion for  the  Blind"  was  presented  by  Miss 
Lydia  Hayes,  whose  beauty  of  life  and  at- 
tainments have  won  her  many  friends  at 
Winter  Hill.  Miss  Hayes  was  assisted  by 
pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South 
Roston,  of  which  she  herself  is  a  graduate. 

The  program  opened  with  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Roeske  of  the  school  and  was  followed 
by  an  able  paper  by  Miss  Hayes,  outlining 
briefly  the  history  of  instruction  for  blind 
pupils,  and  extolling  JDr.  Howe,  the  origina- 
tor of  the  present  system  of  blind  instruction 
in  this  country.  The  various  lines  of  work 
in  Perkins  Institution  were  alluded  to,  and 
practical  illustrations  of  the  theme  given  by 
the  pupils  present  in  reading  exercises,  type 
writing  and  dress-making.  The  presence  of 
Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
pupil  of  the  institute,  and  the  exhibition  of 
her  remarkable  acuteness  of  touch,  excijpd 
the  admiration  of  the  members. 


Miss  Hayes  was  followeTTiy^Pror  Anag- 
nos,  principal  of  Perkins  Institution,  who, 
when  introduced  to  the  audience,  made  in- 
teresting remarks. 

Interspersed  with  the  exercises  were  musi- 
cal selections,  Miss  Muldoon  furnishing  a 
violin  solo  and  the  Misses  Muldoon  and 
Howard  rendering  a  vocal  duet.  The  even- 
ing's entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  Sloyd  system  of  gym- 
nastic instruction,  which,  for  precision,  is 
rarely  excelled  by  the  more  favored  pupils  in 
the  public  schools.  Following  the  evening's 
profitable  program  frappe  was  served  and  a 
pleasant  social  season  ensued. 

Nfxt  Wednesday  evening  a  rich  treat  is  in 
store  for  the  club  members  in  the  public  lea 
ture  to  be  given  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  on 
"Liquid  Air."  Irving  O.  Palmer  of  the 
Newton  High  School  is  the  lectu  er,  and  will 
illustrate  his  subject  by  many  novel  experi- 
ments with  liquid  air.  This  is  the  first  lec- 
ture on  this  subject  in  the  city  and  a  large 
audience  will  no  doubt  be  present  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Palmer.  A  moderate  fee  will  be 
charged. 


THDBSDAY.    NOVEMBER    1.    1900 


IlRllowe'en  at  Parli  Street  ClinrcU 

■  Hallowe'en  was  celebrated  dn  old-fash- 
ioned style  in  the  vestry  of  the  Parle 
Street  Ohurch  last  evening  by  ttie  Park 
Street  Woman's  Club,  which  had  as  its 
guests  the  members  of  the  Christian  En- 
i  deavor  Society  and  of  the  Young-  Men's 
I  Park  Street  Club.  The  vesitry  was  deco- 
!  rated  witli  red  bunting  and  autumn  foliage, 
!  end  here  and  there  were  scattered  torig'ht- 
laced  pumpkin  jack-o'-lanterns.  Suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  at  intervals  and  at 
afbout  the  height  of  the  average  person's 
chin  were  several  cross-sticks,  ea,ch  end 
of  the  stick  having  a  big  red  apple  at- 
tacTied  to  it,  the  apple  for  business  pur- 
poses being  unadorned  and  temptingly 
polished,  while  the  one  at  the  opposite  end 
•was  covered  up  and  padded  something  like 
a  boxing  glove.  When  a  young  man  or 
woman  tried  to  extract  a  dhunk  from  the 
Bide  of  the  swaying  red  apple,  the  one  on 
the  other  end  of  the  pendulum  was  pretty 
Bure  to  hit  the  young  man  or  woman  in 
the  eye  or  nose,  and  it  was  to  prevent 
black  eyes  tliat  the  balancing  apples  were 
padded  There  were  wasditubs  filled  with 
water,  on  the  surface  of  vi'hich  floated  lit- 
tle boats  made  oif  walnut  shells,  with 
diminutive  lighted  candles  for  masts.  The 
youn'g  Holies  each  selected  a  boat,-  and  the 
chance  evolutions  they  went  through  by 
mear^  of  an  ag-itation  of  the  water  fur- 
nished various  compMcatlons  tihat  were  en- 
tertainingly interpreted  by  fortune  tellers. 
Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  was  a  big 
table  piled  up  -vVith  canidy  enough  to  .stock 
a  smaJl  confectionery  store,  of  which 
everybody  had  enough  and  to  spare.  A  pre» 
llminary  entertainment  Included  a  descrip- 
tion of  .the  origin  of  Hallowe'en  by  Mrs.. 
H.  F.  Carleton  and  vociil  and  piano  con- 
tributions "by  Mi.^-ses  Roeshe  and  Howard, 
pupils  at  the  school  for  the  blind  fii  SouTfi" 
Boston. 


"TlWigs   put   ii'iu    liieir    milk.      Unable    to   see 
the  various  objects  that  take  up  the  atten- 
tion  and  help   to  develop  th«  mind  of   the 
seeing   baby,    their   faculties   gradually   be- 
come dormant,  or  their   energies  perverted 
Irtto,  channels   harmful   both   to    mind    and  | 
body,   so  that  by  the  time  they  reach   the  ! 
klndergtarten  age,    Ave   years,   in   many   in-  ! 
stances    they   are   physiical'r  and   mentally  ' 

[   iincapacitated    lor    Instruction.  ! 

!       Cannot  something  be  done  to  relieve  the 

!  misery   of  these  helpless   little  dwellers   in  ' 

darkne.»s?  Are  there  not  fathers  and 
mothers  enough  in  Boston  whose  grati- 
tude that  their  own  little  ones  can  see 
will  prompt  them  to  contribute  generously 
to  a  greiait  cause,  and  thus  make  it  possi- 
ble to  bring  health  and  happiness  into  these 
forlorn    little   lives? 

A  committee  including  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Hortion  and  others 
of  Boston's  well-known  workers  dn  the 
cause  of  humanity,  has  been  formed.  It 
is  (the  intention  of  this  committee,  as  soon 
as  money  enough  has  heen  raised,  to  take 
,a  few  sunny  rooms  in  some  unpretending 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  there  eommence 
a  la.bor  of  loa-e  with  these  blind  babies. 
Miss  Is.a.bel  Greeley,  who  was  for  thirteen 
years  prinripal  of  the  kindergarten,  for 
blind  children  in  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly 
consented  to  adt  as  treasurer,  and  will 
promptly  acknowledge  all  contributions 
.sent  to  her  at  her  home,  175  Winthrop 
road,    B.rookline. 

There  are  at  present  si.'c  blind  babies, 
living  in  most  deplorable  condition,  for 
whom  a  nursery  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
On  the  list  are  the  names  of  many  more 
who  are  proiba.bly  enitirely  or  half  blind, 
but  lack  of  time  amd  money  has  prevented 
an  investlgaitlon  of  their  condition.  It  ig 
to  be  hoped  and  believed  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  whose 
little  ones  can  see  will  express  their  grat- 
itude for  this  blessing  in  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  this  work,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  restore  health  and  happiness 
to  these  darkened  little  lives.  Money  to 
carry  forward  the  work  Is  urgently  needed 
Full  pnrticulars  regarding  the  movement 
may  be  oibtained  of  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow, 
27  Lambert  avenue,  Roxbury.  Infants' 
clothing,  piaythinigs.  \ch'a.lrs,  eritos,  .car- 
riages, and  all  that  goes  to  make  bahy- 
hood  oomfortable  a.nd  happy,  will  be  very 
acceptable,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  above 
address. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  17,  1900. 


SATURDAY.    NOVEMBER    3.    1900 


.\  IVorsory  for  Blind  Ba1>les 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Transcript  of 
July  28  an  article  appeared  stating  that 
thejre  were  In  Boston  and  its  suburbs  a 
number  of  blind  babies,  living  in  poverty, 
degradation  and  neglect,  and  that  an  effort 
to  esdalsllsh  a  nur.'=ery  where  these  babies 
should  be  properly  and  tenderly  oared  for 
was  being  made.  Scattered  all  over  the 
city  are  nurseries  w'here  little  on«s  whoj^e 
mothers  are  obliged  to  work -are  taken  In 
and  kindly  cared  for  during  the  day,  but 
the  blind  babies  cannot  go  to  the.se  nur- 
series, because  they  require  more  care  and 
attention  tnan  the  matrons  have  time  to 
give.  So  'in  many  cases  they  are  left  alone 
at  home  all  day,  tied  into  chairs,  or 
strapped  onto  beds,  while  the  mother  goes 
out  to  work.  Worse  still,  they  are  some- 
times   rendered    partially    unconscious    by 


FIRST    TO    VISIT    BOSTON. 

Greek  Brig  Alexanderos  Sent  Here  by 
Merchants  64  Years  Ag-o. 

The  arrival  of  the  Greek  cruiser  Nav- 
archos  Miaoules  In  Boston  harbor,  the 
first  vessel  representing  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment to  visit  this  city,  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  64  years  ago  the  first  ves- 
sel flying  the  Greek  colors  cast  anchor 
in  this  harbor. 

The  Greek  revolution  of  1824  aroused 
aHI  active  sympathies  of  the  modern 
Athens,  and  contributions,  large  for  the 
time,  arnountlng  to  nearly  $16,000,  were 
forwarded  by  Bostonians. 

In  the  proceedings  by  which  the  agents 
of  the  committee  succeeded  in  allevlat- 
1:7?,.  "^^H^  miseries  of  thousands  of  haif- 
nr  «.f^„Pr^'*1v  ^''^^"^"'  represented  by 
Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  had  a  large  share 
and  soon  after  the  restoration  of  peac4 
the  merchants  of  Greece  dispatched  the 
brig  Aiexanderos  to  Boston  with  a  cargo 
consisting  mainly  of  the  pure  juici  of 
Jhe  grape.  This  vessel  wis  consigned 
to  the  firm  of  Messrs  William  B.  Rey- 
nolds &  Co  at  18  City  wharf  Boston 
now  the  site  of  Clinton  market  irl 
'rhf  wIl^S'^^  ^^^  ^  y°»ng  (Treek  '  " 
„.rJi!..^'"®'  "^h'ch  was  for  communion 
k  nd  tn^'h^'"^^  the  first  cargo  of  its 
kind  to  be  consigned  to  the  New  En"-- 
Und  marKet,  and  it  was  soon  dTsposId 

cLr^Ls"  "m-lT.J'y  e^'ofce^^t'Pc^^ 
ch"u^^b^e^s  rfnls'Vtr'  ^"  '"^"^  °'  ^^' 
Tnrt5i'"n=^  *^^t  year,  1836,  a  number  of 
v"slted  Bnt?nn^^""?^.^  ^^^^ern  tribe 
on  the  rnmmnA  ^"5  P'tched  their  tents 
Uons  DnHn^"}^*^^^^  ,t^^y  ''eld  receo- 
1\;k)1:-»-  ""^'"S:  the  week  they  were  on 
exhibition    the    sailors    from    the   Greek 

tlif  heurrf.'",.'^'^"-  national  cosTumo. 
DPonl^  flj^^^^^"^"^'  a"'^  tho»dsands  of 
?h^FJ     "^°^  *"  »arts  of  the  state  nald 

oWand'^t^:"^!  ^^  the  visitors  from  7he 
OKI  ana  the  new  -world. 


The  crew  of  the  Aiexanderos  consisted 
of  about  20  men  and  they  were  given  a  i 
!  royal  welcome  in  the  city,   upon  which 
I  had  been  bestowed  the  title  of  the  fajn- 
[  oug  capital  of  Attica.    Like  the  men  in 
[  command  of  the  cruiser  Navarchos  Mia- 
ouhs    the    officers    of    this    first    vessel 
I  from  the  classic  Lsle  received  hospitable 
I  entertainment  at  the  hands  of  the  Bos- 
ton city  government,  in  return  'nr  which, 
I  the  city  fathers  were  presen'A    with  a 
[  liberal   supplji  of  wine   from   1^3   shin's 
I  store. 


'U 


GREEKS  IN  FANEUiL  HALL 


Reception  and  Concert  Tendered  to  Capt 
Coundouriotis  and  Officers  of  the 
Narvachos  Miaoulis. 

The  reception  and  concert  tendered 
last  night  by  the  Greek  colony  of  Boston 
to  Capt  Paul  Coundouriotis,  commander 
of  the  corvette  Navarchos  Miaoulis,  and 
the  officers  of  the  vessel,  served  in  a 
most  fitting  way  as  the  culmination  of 
steadily  Increasing  affiliation  existing 
between  .the  Greeks  and  Americans  of 
the  modern  Athens. 

The  gathering  last  night  was  in  Fan- 
euil  hall. 

After  the  officers  of  the  Greek  cruiser 
had  taken  their  seats  near  the  stage, 
while  the  orchestra  played  the  national 
anthem  of  Greece,  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.  Mr  Telemaque 
Timayenis,  chairm.an  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  reception,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome. 

Telling  the  story  of  Admiral  Miaoulis, 
how  his  ability,  combined  with  the  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  the  grandfather 
of  the  captain  of  the  warship  had  re- 
sulted eventually  in  the  establishment 
of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  he  concluded 
with  these  words:  "If  there  had  been  no 
Miaoulis  there  would  have  been  no  free- 
dom. If  there  had  been  no  Coundou- 
riotis there  would  have  been  no  Miaou- 
lis."     ' 

The  next  to  address  the  audience  was 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Reviewing  the 
history  and  the  struggles  of  modern 
Greece  she  ended  her  remarks  in  a  most 
flattering  way  by  saying  that  what  little 
Greek  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  be 
familiar  with,  she  looked  upon  as  her 
diamond  necklace— the  rarest  of  all  her 
jewels.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs  Howe's 
address,  the  Greek  consul,  Mr  Demos- 
thenes Timayenis,  by  a  signal  caused 
the  entire  Greek  audience  to  arise,  and 
the  hall  rang  with  cries  of  "Zito,"*- 
"Zito,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
French  "Viva." 

There  was  an  excellent  musical  en- 
tertainment. Among  the  artists  who 
took  part  were:  Mme  Julia  Herrick,  so- 
prano; Mme  Florence  Plerron  Hart- 
mann,  contralto;  John  B.  Donovan, 
tenor;  Prof  Alcide  de  Andrla,  baritone; 
Walter  J.  Kugler,  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 


'iy-^-iiS-f^t^-trt-tf^-fgfff- 


Date. 


_^,J*iM!!f??r" 


KELIiFifl'S     TKIsffSfMr 


iiioxca   liLiTitl   Girl   iJas   iiiiitered  Has?- 
;  clifle  College  Witli  Honors. 

Helen  Keller,  tlie  blind  girl,  accord- 
ing to  a  Boston  dispatch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  has  entered  Radcliffe 
college,  Cambridge,  -w-ith  flying  colors, 
passing  in  advanced  Latin  "-with  cred- 
it" and  in  advanced  Greek  "-with  hon- 
or." 

The  examination  papers  -wei*e  in  the 
Braille  raised  point  system,  and  the 
ansv.'crs  she  -wrote  upon  a  type-UTiter, 
in  the  use  of  -which  she  is  an  expert. 
Upon  history  she  -will  -nu-ite  books  full,' 
and  she  has  to  be  stopped  in  her  dis- 
sertations upon  Pericles  or  Cicero. 
Freshman  English  and  advanced 
French  she  took  in  advance.  Of  the 
subjects  which  this  remarkable  girl  is 
no-w  studying  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  receive  is  a  course  in 
French  which  deals  -with  prose  and 
poetry.    The  German  course  which  she 

I  has    elected    is    conducted    mainly    in 
English,  but  a  great  deal  of  difficult 

i-Schilier  is  read. 


^'Vo*^ 


I 


So  Felt  and  Said  All  Who  Attended  Re- 
ception to  the  Maonlis  Officers  in 
Faneuil  Hall  Last  Night, 

i_   Faneuil  Hall  has  rarely  seen  a  n20"c  prtriotic  exhibition  of  feeling  than 

I;  was  shown  last,  night  there,  though  the  patriotism  was  not  so  much   of  this 

I   land  as  for  the  sake  of  far-away  Greece. 

^  It  was  the  windup  of  the  visit  of  the  Greek  corvette  to  Boston,   officially 

speaking,  and  the  whole  reception  and  entertainment  was  to  the  officers  of 
the  Corvette  and  to  the  Americans  who  came,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  Greek 
residents  of  Boston.  Tt  was  engineered  principally  by  Mr.  Telemaque  T. 
Tlmayenis,  the  brother  of  the  Greek  Consul,  who  Is  a  prime  favorite  with 
the  Greek  residents  in  Boston.  And  the  politeness  of  It  resulted  in  seating 
all  the  Boston  Greeks  in  the  balcony,  which  they  packed  from  wall  to  wall, 
while  the  Greek  officers  of  the  corvette  and  the  American  guests  occupied 
the  floor  of  the  hall. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  EVENING. 


The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence, of  the  Mayor,  the  French  Consul 
General,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  made  a  speech  which  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  A  long  and  fine 
musical  program  was  played  and  sung, 
an  informal  reception  was  held  for  the 
Americans,  and  the  Greeks  from  the 
eallery  went  forth  Into  the  fast  freez- 
ing night,  happy  and  chattering  over 
their  unwonted  sight  of  the  naval  uni- 
forms of  their  we;i-beloved  country.  A 
few  of  the  sailor.'*  from  the  corvette 
had   sat   with   them. 

The  most  Inttrcsting  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery.  Below 
were  dress  coats  and  .gold  lace,  hurr.v- 
ing,  smiling,  badgied  committeemen  and 
fair  women;  dov.'n  there  was  the  fine 
Festival  Orchestra,  down  there  was  the 
bunting,  with  the  blue  and  white  of 
Greece  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  every- 
where. But  up  above  were  the  lonesome 
exl'es  from  the  olive  groves  taken  back 
to  tiieir  country  by  the  well-remem- 
bered patriotic  songs,  one  of  which  de- 
scribes with  gusto  the  intention  of  the 
singer  to  make  away  with  a  Turk  in 
a  satisfactorily  gory  fashion.  This  song 
was  the  first  one  the  band  played  and, 
encouraged  by  a  waved  permission  from 
the  officers  and  from  Mr.  Timayenis, 
the  arrinning  Greeks  aloft  burst  forth 
in  wild  applause.  It  was  remarkable 
how  these  chaps  let  politeness  smother 
enthusiasm;  they  did  not  even  turn 
loose  their  real  feeling  in  applause  until 
they  got  a  signal,  and  not  once  did  a 
single  one  of  them  attempt  to  sing  the 
songs  with  the  orchestra.  Imagine  an 
American  crowd  in  Athens  hearing 
"The  Mick  That  Threw  the  Brick"  or 
"The  Star  Span.eled  Banner"  and  not 
joining  in!  Yet  the  enthusiasm  was  all 
there. 

Those  in  the  Balcony. 

"Why  don't  they  sing?"  asked  a  pret- 
ty girl  In  blank  astonishment. 

"They  think  it  wouldn't  be  polite;  too 
rough,"  explained  a  Greek  gentleman 
who  sat  down   stairs. 

And  it  shoTild  be  said  here  that  while 
all  the  Americans  down  below  in  their 
evening  clothes  wc-e  guests,  invited  by 
a  magnific.ent  engraved  invitation,  the 
men  upstairs  in  the  balcony,  anxious 
not  to  overstep  decorum's  limit,  had 
actually  paid  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. Every  one  of  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  contributions  had  been 
made,  actually  paid  an  admission  fee 
to  the  reception.  There  were  no  even- 
ing coats  in  the  balcony,  and  though 
every  man — there  was  hardly  a  woman 
among  them  all— had  evidently  put  on 
his  best,  there  were  many  a  collarless, 
weather-beaten  coat  in  the  balcony  of 
Faneuil  Hall  last  night. 

Mr.  Tlmayenis  and  his  committee  had 
done  the  thing  magnificently.  The  or- 
chestra on  the  platform  was  embowered 
among  flowers  and  palms,  the  hall  was 
ablaze  with  bunting.  Bowing  ushers 
stood  in  double  line  on  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  hall,  and  the  ascent  was 
like  the  entrance  Into  a  royal  court. 


The 


Tirriayenis's  Aidre^^s.   ~T| 

Greek  national  hymn  opened  th™ 
evening's  program,  and  then  Mr.  Tlma- 
yenis made  a  speech  in  welcome.  He 
apologized  for  his  speech,  saying  very 
nicely  that  he  was  speaking  in  a  tongue 
not  his  own,  and  then  went  on  to  make 
a  most  eloQuent  and  feeling  address. 
He  is  a  man  of  dramatic  utterance  and 
of  the  utmost  jovialty  and  good  humor, 
and  he  caught  the  admiration  of  his  au- 
dience at  once,  and  their  full  sympathy, 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express. 
"The  Greeks,"  he  said,  "from  time  im- 
memorial have  been  fond  of  debates. 
Let  two  Greeks  meet  today,  and  there 
Is  sure  to  be  a  debate  at  once  on  16  to 
1,  Imperialism,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  great  sea  fights  or  Grant, 
or  our  dearly  beloved  Admiral  Samp- 
son. But  since  Commander  Coundouri- 
otes  sailed,  when  two  Greeks  meet,  they 
ask  each  other,  fitter  the  fashion  of 
America,  "What's  the  matter  with  Coun- 

douriotes?'  and  the  answer  is  also  after 
tne  American  fashion,  'He's  all  right." 
,  "^"  o"e  of  the  heroic  isles  of  Greece 
in  1821,  the  year  when  the  fight  for 
liberty  was  en,  there  lived  a  young 
sailor  by  the  name  of  MiaouUs,  a  daring- 
sailor,  knowing  no  fear.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  and  the  En.g- 
lish  sailor  before  whom  he  was  brought, 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  fair 
play,  and,  perhaps,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  Greece  needed  his  arm,  set  him 
free.  He  was  a  man  more  feared  than 
loved  at  that  time.  But  in  that  same 
Island  lived  Lazarous  Coundouriotes, 
the  grandfather  of  our  distinguish  ^d 
commander.  He  was  the  great  com- 
mander, the  greatest  Greek  of  his  time, 
and  one  day  he  invited  Miaoulis  to  his 
house.  What  passed  betwec-n  them  no- 
body ever  knew,  but  from  that  day 
Miaoulis  was  a  changed  man.  His  host 
furnisned  him  with  22  ships,  outfitted 
and  supplied  from  his  own  pocket;  he 
lavished  his  millions  on  the  altars  of 
liberty. 

"With  these  ships  Miaoulis  swept  the 
seas  of  the  Turkish  ships.  Now,  if 
there  had  been  no  Miaoulis,  there  would 
have  been  no  freedom  for  Greece,  and, 
if  there  had  been  no  Councouriotes, 
there  would  never  have  been  a  Miaou- 
lis. 

"And  now,  commander  and  officers, 
you  are  about  to  sail  to  our  Fatherland. 
Bear  this  message:  'No  matter  where 
you  visit,  or  what  welcome  you  receive, 
there  is  no  nation  which  loves  and  ad- 
mires you,  and  wishes  Greece  God  speed 
as  does  the  glorious  American  nation.'  " 
(Tremendous  applause.) 

Jnlia  Ward  Howe. 

Mr.  Timayenis  introduced  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  came  from  her  seat 
just  behind  the  officers  who  sat  a  row 
in  front.  Mrs.  Howe  walked  feebly;  she 
were  a  pretty  lacc  cap  and  a  white 
shoulder  cape,  and  was  escorted  by  one 
of  Boston's  richest  Greeks,  a  man  who 
owns  whole  blocks  of  houses  in  the 
streets  most  inhabited  by  h-s  country- 
men, and  by  the  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institute.  Dr.  ^JiSSIlos,  who  has  con- 
ducted the_famous "institution  since  the 


"Ot  ijr.  Jbiowe.  As  Mrs.  Howe 
passed,  all  the  Greek  officers  rose  in 
their  places,  and  the  gallery-full  o'i 
Greeks  simply  howled  in  wild  enthus- 
la.sm. 

"You  know."  said  Mrs.  Howe,  "when 
a  visitor  arrives,  it  is  our  custom  for 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  greet  hnn,  and 
so  I  suppose  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
old  lady  of  Boston. 

"I  first  heard  of  Greek  independence 
years  ago,  when,  my  husband,  then, a 
young  man  just  out  of  college,  went 
to  help  them  in  their  fight.  From  that 
time,  I  have  always  had  a  strong  love 
for  Greece  firmly  in  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Howe's  voice,  none  of  the 
strongest,  was  just  then  djowned  by 
a  burst  of  app'.au.ne  for  v/hich  there 
seemed  no  adequa'e  reason,  until  it  was 
seen  that  Maj'or  Hart  was  just  enter- 
ing the  hall.  He  sat  down  at  the  com- 
mander's left,  and  remained  an  inter- 
eated  listener  while  Mrs.  Howe  ex- 
plained how  her  husband,  coming  back 
from  Greece,  carried  on  in  behalf  of 
Greece  in  this  country  a  crusidc  of 
preaching  and  money-gelling  for  her 
benefit.  Later  Mrs.  Howe  went  to 
Greece  heiself,  and  trie  1  to  learn  the 
language,  which  she  did  but  partly 
succeed  in  doing.  "I  call  my  few  Greek 
words,"  said  she.  trying  to  expres.?  her 
love  and  admiration  for  the  language, 
"my  diamond  necklace."  She  told,  too, 
of  the  first  visit  ever  male  to  Boston 
by  a  Greek  ship,  and  her  meeting  v.ixh 
the  cantain.  Alexandres.  She  ended 
with  "Long  live  Greece  and  down  with 
the  Turk"  salut?  in  the  vernacular,  to 
which  the  gallery  responded  with  long- 
I  drawn    "Vivemnndos!" 

A  "Hvmji  to  Miaoulis."  for  which  both 
I  the  words  and  the  music  wore  com- 
i  pcsed  by  Mr.  Alcide  de  Andria,  was 
'  sung  b->- 'the  comreser.  It  is  in  French, 
'and  in' both  music  and  wor.ls  is  ambi- 
I  tious,  well-done  and  very  striking  al- 
together. Mr.  De  Andria  was  cheered 
^  the  echo.  ^^^ 
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GREEK   OFFICERS   ENTERTAIN. 

Residents     of     Boston     Their     Guests 
Aboard  the  Training  Siiip. 
The  officers  of  the  Greek  training  ship 
Navarchos  Mllaoules  entertained  aboard 
their  ship  yesterday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Tlmayenis.    Miss    Tlmayenis,     Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Alcide  de  Andria,  Mrs.  Julia  Her- 
rick    Mrs    Florence  P.   Hartmann,   Mr. 
J    B    Donovan.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kugler.  Mr. 
»■  _-^«=     Mr«»     Mary    E.    Blake,    Mis.s 
Blfk^e  and  Dr    Pabst''  Blake.  Jr.     An  In- 
formal   entertainment    was    devised    b> 
;^Tnf   the  officers   and   several   of   the 
•^^LtJ  after  which  luncheon  was  served. 
^  A  supply  of  comfort  bags  for  the  crew 

who  seemed  unacauainted  with  the  ar 
*-''^^^?'         .^t^Lctinc  fact  that  the  sailor 
ton    Seaman  3, Friend   bociety      Andrew 
Tur^.'^wiirdlt^on^  b°o;?d\he''tug  Tau- 
rua.  1 — — 

JOURNAL,  Boiton,Mass. 


Dr.  Michael   Anagitos    ^'^^^..^^ 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
In    South    Boston,    although    a    man 
'^011  advanced  In  V-rs.  has  a  sp  en- 
lid   physique.    I  understand  that  m 
his  youth   he  -was  quite  an   at^ete. 
One   of   the   forms   of   recreation    of 
Shtchheismostfondis.wimni,n|-      , 
During    the    summer    he    '^    a    ire       , 
auenter  of  the  L  Street  P"^   <=  f  ^^^^^     ; 
on  several  of  the  warm  days  of  the 
present  month   he   has    enjoyed   his      , 
Bwim. 


^ 


ADVERTISER,  Boston,  Mass 
Datp A'^i^X..-.i.*.".Ai3wv 

,     MR.  AJiAliNOS'S  GIFT? 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  head  of  the 

Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Bhnd    on  hib 

trip  abroad  this  summer  carried  out  a 

cherished  idea  of  some  day  doing  some- 

1  thing  substantial  for  the  cause  of  sdu- 


JOURNAL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Date .;.W-A....<^^..4{j|00. 
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Mr.  Michael  Anagnos.  the  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blmd.  on 
his  trip  abroad  this  summer  carried 
out  a  cherished  idea  of  some  day  do- 
ing something  substantial  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  his  native  town, 
which  IS  a  Greek  village,  situated  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  Greek  King- 
dom in  the  mountainous  part  of   Tur- 


cation  in  his  native  town,  which  is  a 
Greek  village,  situated  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  the  mt)un- 
tainous  part  of  Turkey. 

Much  was  made  of  the  affair  by  the 
people  of  his  native  town  as  well,  and 
also  in  the  papers  published  in  Greece      don 

^t  ei'ft  i?  undeiTorio'have' amlunt      ^  >\uch  was  m^e  of  the  affair  by  the 
S^to^Sout  ^"o%    and  is  to  be  invested      people  of  his  native  town^ as  well,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  worthy  students  the  benefits 
of  a  higher  education  each  year. 

He  also  arranged  a  curriculum  for  ad- 
vanced students,  to  the  preparation  of 
which  he  had  devoted  much  time. 

Oil  sailing  from  America    Mr   Anagnos 
l^went  straight  to  Italy,  and  with  the  in-                         5,uu^..u=.   .^  ^-^  --r^r,- 
Mention  of  first  visiting  Epiros  he  sailed     a^^^^J^^.^,  ^g  had  devoted  much  Ume 
■for  Preveza.  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  ^ ^ 

^^be^-nSf  da^rwle^n\r?rgin°rfoTh^^.  Jamalca  Plain  Ma 


also  in  the  papers  Published  In  Greece 
nnd  the  Greek  journal  m  New  YorK.  , 
The  gift  is  understood  to  have  amount- 
ed ^to^  about  $20,000.  and  is  to  be  inve|t- 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  cer- 
tain   number   of  .worthy^  studeji^ts^the 


benefits    of    a    higher    education 


each 

^' He"  also   arranged  a   curriculum     for 
advanced   students.__^to  the  preparation 


B 


departure  for  Janina,  the  capital  ot 
T^niros  he  had  to  submit  to  the  indig- 
Sy  of  an  arrest  on  the  charge  of  being 
an  agitator  and  a  suspicious  character.  ,fe 
Having  been  away  from  this  part  of  _the 
country   43   years 


couniry  to  ,^»...  he  was  not  known 
but  when  his  pockets  were  searched  and 
certain  letters  of  introduction  found,  the 
authorities  were  satisfied  that  his  pres- 
ence boded  no  evil,  and  he  was  released. 
Isa  matter  of  history.  Mr.  Anagnos 
took  part  in  the  revolution  against  the 
Turkish  government  35  years  ago. 

RECORD,  Boston,  Mass. 
Date ^T"IW"\W" 

1 

Mr.  Anagnos.  director  of  the  Perkins'  1 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  s  one  of  tne  i 
mos  prominent  Greeks  living  here,  and 
^f^course  he  takes  great  pnde  in  gio^^ 
incr  thp  officers  of  the  visiting  urecji. 
warship  the  work  that  is  being  done 
undir  his  leadership.     The   occasion    of 


ATr      Anagnos,  at  the  head  of 
rorldns   Institute  for  the  Blmd    hr 
recently     returned  from   a     visit     to 

with  renewed  enthusiasm  and  ne^ 
nethods.  An  incident  in  ^^  visi  was 
a  return  to  his  native  town  m  Gieece, 
'vhere  he  presented  the  town  -'jtb 
nnite  a  sum  oE  money,  something  like 
i$2o!o00,  it  is  said,  for  educational  pur- 


ses. 


'J  ate 


l<ribv»»:CK^^!^f^ 


.m 


the  visit  is  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

•         •         •         *         * 
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.,  «f  tY>e  Perkins  In^ 
Michael  Ana.no.  t.eheaa^of^  ^f^^^c^l^* 
stitution  for  f^^^'^^Onear  the  borders  o^^^^^  ^^ 
native  town  in  Turke>^  ^^^^  Tfta  the  benefit* 
$20,000,  to  be  i"^^^^*""  orthy  students  tne 
I  certain  number  of  ^or 
of  hleher  education.  .. 

.Clipping froro. _jv^-ew  xieai Oi a, xvj.a»cv 


Michael    Anagnos,   the     head   of   the 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  In  Bos- 
ton, on  a  recent  visit  to  his  native  place, 
a  Greek  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Turkey,  gave  the  town  a  sum  estimated  at 
$20,000,  to  be  Invested  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  a  certain  number  of  worthy  students 
the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  each  year.  ( 

cupping  from  ,'   //^v7/^fc''Z/     1     X 
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the 


Blind    in 


Michael  Anagnos,  tne  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Boston  on  a  recent  visit  to  his  native 
a  Greek  town  in  the  mountainous 
the  town  a  sum 


place, 


rcT  18  J90i 

head    of   the   Perkins   In- 


nart  Of  Turkey,  gave 
1  estimated  at  $20,000.  to  be  inv-ted  m 
i  such   a   manner   as   to   give   a   certain 
i  number  of  worthy  students  the  bene- 
fits of  a  higher  education  each  year. 


iDate 

Michael   Anagnos.    the   ^^...mpd 

stitution    for    the    Blind.    In    Boston     has   returned 
from  Europe,  whither  he  went  to  attend  the    "ter 
national  congress   of  instructors   of   the   bllnd^   He 
v,„„  „<„,.„  t^  hi«  native  town  In  Turkey,  near  the 

to  be  invested   In   auch 


$20,000. 
■\£i  benJni.  ot   a  hlsh.r  ea<.catlon__e.ch 


students 


the-  head      of     the 
Blind      in 


had  devoted   much  time. 


iMichael  Anagnos, 
Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Bostpn,  on  a  recent  visit  to  his  native 
place,  a  Greek  town  in  the  mo;intalno«« 
bart  of  Turkey,  gave  the  to^^"  ^/"  " 
estimated  at  $20,000.  to  be  Invested  n 
bucHi^a  manner  as  to  give  a  certain 
Kbt^^f  worthy  students  the  ben^ 
of  a  higm^education  eachyeajL^^-*^ 

''*'--'l1liirlij    ,j,_J.i,i     ai-»g«^^'^*^ 
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FKEE    LECTURE    'WOEK. 

The  New  England  Education  league, 
with  headquarters  at  10  HoUis  street^ 
Cambridge,  is  doing  an  excellent  worhJ 
through  its  free     lecture  departments.! 
Last  year  it  offered  to  the  general  pub-> 
lie,  through  teachers'  associations,  wo-| 
men's  clubs,  social  or  religious  organ?* 
izations,  and  in  other  ways  twenty-si» 
lecturers  with  from  one  to  any  numbepj 
of  lectures,  who  were  willing  to  speakj 
in  any   city  or  town  in  New  England 
without  charge,  except  that  traveling  ex- 
penses and  entertainment  must  be  pro- 
vided.      Various   places   in   Massachu- 
setts.   New   Hampshire.   Vermont,   and 
Connecticut  took  advantage  of  the  op 
portunity  to  hear  good  speakers  on  inH 
spiring  subjects. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  enlarged  for 
the  coming '  season,  the  number  of 
lecturers  having  been  increased  to 
fifty-nine,  with  lectures  including  edu- 
cational," biographical,  scientific,  his- 
torical, and  miscellaneous  topics.  The 
list  of  lecturers  includes  presidents  and 
professors  of  several  colleges,  prin- 
cipals of  high  schools,  ministers,  physi- 
cians, and  others,— such  Massachusetts 
people,  for  instance,  as  M.  Anagnos; 
Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz;  C.  W.  Ernst, 
the  student  of  sociology;  Sam  Walt-r 
Foss;  President  H.  H.  Goodell  of  the 
state  agricultural  college:  Miss  H.  I. 
Goodrich,  director  of  the  School  of 
Housekeeping  in  Boston;  F.  A.  Hill, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion; J.  F.  Hopkins,  supervisor  of 
drav.'ing  in  the  Boston  public  schools; 
Dr.  L.  H.  James  of  Harvard;  Professor 
W.  A.  Mowry  of  the  Salem  Normal 
school;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Teciinology;  Professor  W.  J.  | 
Rolfe,  the  Shakespearian  scholar;  F. 
B.  Sanborn,  and  others,  including'  some 
lecturers  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  who  will  discuss 
music  as  a  major  study  in  the  schools. 

The  influence  of  such  work  as  this  of 
the  New  England  Education  League 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  should  have 

the  co-operation  of  such  organizationc 

as  aim  to  inform  and  uplift  the  people, 

to  make  this  influence  as  far-reachiftg 

as  possible. 

^$iit  .1.. ""..';..'!,"" .^„ 

Winthrop,     ...      -  'Orr 


liB /dz j....^.. /O. ^.... 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Boston*s  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  intellectu.tl  wonder- 
Helen   Kellar?     Very    few.    I    should 
fancv.     The  zenith  of  her  ambition  is 
reaciied.       She     is    a     RaddifTe     jrirl. 
What  tremendons  obstacles  are  those 
which  this  child  has  overcome  in  pre- 
parine  her.self  to  pass  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations which  admit  a  cn'rl  to  the 
privileges  of  the  cirl's  eollesr"  at  Cam- 
bridge!    Intellectually  Helen  Kellar  is 
even  now  but  13  years  old.  For  slie  was 
7  before  she  was  taught  anythins:  at 
all,    before   even   the   sli.uhtest   ray   of 
mental  ligrlit  was  permitted  to   pene- 
trate to  her  stifled  brain.     She  has  a 
wonderful  memory  an<l  the  i)hil<)losi- 
cnl   kind   of   mind.       She    learned    to 
speak   English  l)y   placinj;-  her  fin.cers 
upon  the  lips  of  her  instructor.     Her 
I  irrasp  of  En<jlish  and  her  aptness   m 
tiie  matter  of  literary  allusions  is  noth- 
ing short  of  wonderful.     She  studies 
-s^Ith  raised  letter  l)Ooks. 
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REGISTER,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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All    Alabama    will   rejoice    over    the 
success  of  Helen  Keller/  who  has  Just 
passed    an    exacting    examination    for 
entrance  into  Ratcliffe  College,  an  In- 
stitution    devoted     to     instruction     of 
women  in  higher  learning.    Helen  is  an 
Alabama  girl,   who  at  an  infant's  age 
was  stricken  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
Illness,   yet   has   been   taught   to   read, 
,'  write,  and  even  speak.    She  has  bravely 
'   sought  an  education  and  has  developed  ; 
;'   a     marvellous     talent     for     aurquiring  I 
knowledge.     Even    foreign     languages 
are  not  beyond  her  reach,  and  she  has 
learned    much    of    Greek,    French    and 
German.     No   relaxation  of   the   usual 
requirements    was    made    at    Ratcliffe 
in  her  favor,  and  her  success  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  to  be  praised.    Helen 
is   withal   a   sv/ect  and   lovable   young 
woman,     very     sin.sible,     writes     good 
English   and   has   a  mind   stored    with 
beautiful      thoughts.        One      of      the 
triumphs  of  modern  intelligence  is  the 
snatching   of   this   mind    from    its    ab- 
solute   darkness    and    the    bringing    itf 
into  the  broad  light  shed  by  the  world's' 
great  store  of  learning^ 
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It  is  said  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  |' 
entered  Radcliffe,  that  her  grasp  of  Eng- 
lish and  her  aptness  in  the  matter  of  lit- 
erary allusions  Is  nothing  short  of  wonder- 
ful. Her  work  in  translations  is  invariably 
brilliant  and  always  presents  a  clear  and 
forceful  picture  of  whatever  scene  Is  be- 
ing described.  In  class  she  used  to  Inter- 
rupt when  an  unpleasant  translation  was 
ortered  and  when  vulgar  or  revolting 
things  were  touched  upon  her  fine  nature 
would  almost  Involuntarily  cry  out  against 
It.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  text  re- 
ferred to  the  devil,  she  objected  strenu- 
ously, saying  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
such  a  creature  in  existence  without  re- 
ferring  to   him   in   literature. 

Durmg  her  English  preparation  Miss 
Keller  enjoyed  extremely  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  essays  of  Burke.  Her 
delicious  sense  of  humor  was  shown  when 
m  reading  that  Burke  said,  '■Parllanient 
has  disarmed  \^  a-les  by  statute  and  now 
proposes  to  disarm  America  by  an  instruc- 
tion," she  quietly  remarked:  "Rather  uo- 
hte,  was  it  not?"  ^mei  po 
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Helen  Keller  passed  the  entrance  ex- 
aminatiDns  to  Radcliffe  College  this 
fall.  Her  course  of  instruction  will  com- 
prise French,  English,  German  and  his- 
tory. The  examination  questions  were 
wri'tfen  In  the  raised  point  system  and 
answered  on  the  typewriter.  In  manipu- 
lating the  latter  the  blind  and  deaf  girl 
is  especially  skillful.  Miss  Sullivan, 
Helen  Keller's  companion  teacher,  sits 
beside  her  in  the  lecture  rooms,  and  in- 
terprets to  her  by  the  manual  language 
the  speakers'  words  as  they  are  ut- 
tered. 
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Helen  Keller  at  RadcliSe. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  has  entered  the 
freshman  class  at  Radcliffe  college  after 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements.  She 
has  also  two  courses  to  her  credit,  Eng- 
lish A,  the  regular  freshman  course,  and 
advanced  French. 

She  has  selected  four  courses  for  the 
year.  English  22,  French  2 A,  German 
3  and  history  1,  the  regular  introductory 
course  of  the  history  department.  The 
English  courses  will  be  especially  con-| 
genial  to  Miss  Keller  as  her  greatest  tal- 
ents seem,  to  be  in  the  direction  of  com- 
position. The  course  generally  in- 
cludes both  daily  and  fortnightly  themes 
and  a  series  of  corrected  themes  at  the 
end  of  the  second  half  year. 

In  French  2A.  which  is  an  advanced 
course,  the  works  of  the  classic  French 
dramatists  will  be  taken  up.  For  the 
German  course.  Schiller  and  other  Ger- 
man poets  will  be  included  in  the  year's 
study.  Miss  Keller  is  already  familiar 
with  most  of  these  writings,  but  she  will 
now  take  them  up  from  a  different 
standpoint. 

The  history  course,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Coolidge,  takes  up 
general  history,  and  is  preparatory  to 
any  more  special  study  of  history.  Miss 
Keller  prepared  for  her  preliminaries 
at  the  Cambridge  School  for  Girls,  under 
the  excellent  training  of  Mr.  Gilman, 
and  in  June,  1897,  she  passed  in  Elemen- 
tary and  advanced  German,  in  Latin,  in 
English  and  in  French.  She  took 
■'honors,"  that  is,  obtained  a  mark  of 
"A"  or  "B"  in  English  and  in  German. 

In  February,  1898,  Miss  Keller  began 
to  study  with  Mr.  Merton  S.  Keith  of 
Irving  street,  Cambridge.     She  had  les- 
sons at  first,  one  a  week,  and  later  five 
times  a  week.      At  the  begining  of  Mr. 
Keith's  work  the  plan  of  teaching  Miss 
Keller     mathematics    had    been   almost 
riven  up,  and  Miss  Irwin  had  been  ap- 
)roached    on   the    question   of   allowing 
vliss  Keller  to  substitute  some  more  con- 
genial study.       The  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  Miss  Keller,  however,     and 
he   patience,    resource     and     scientific 
oethods  of  her  tutor  at  length  overcame 
,11  diflSculties,  and  Miss  Keller  was  able 
0  master  algebra  and  geometry. 

She  thus  obtained  mental  discipline 
■f  immense  value,  which  gave  her  exact- 
less  and  method  to  accord  with  her  bril- 
iant  intuition  and  remarkable  imagina- 
ion. 

In  June,  1899,  Miss  Keller  took  her 
inals,  passing  in  elementary  algebra, 
n  plane  geometry,  in  elementary  Greek 
irose  and  advanced  Latin.  She  passed 
vith  credit  in  advanced  Latin.  Miss 
Celler's  work  at  Radcliffe  will  be 
matched  with  deep  interest.  I 
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XIhELEN    KELLER    AT    RADCLit^FE. 

The    Blind  Deaf-Mute  Passes  the  Kxain- 
inatioii   and  is  Admitted. 

Boston  (Special).— The  many  friendi 
of  Helen  Keller,  the  phenomenal  blin( 


HELEN    KELLEB. 

(The  phenomenal  blind  deaf-mute.) 


deaf-mute,  will  be  gratified  <o  learn 

that  sh«  has  passed  the  entrance  ex- 

.amination   to   Radcliffe  College  with 

flying  colors,  and  is  now  revellne-  in' 

When1fi>;"'  "T  '^'•^''-  '^"-"oL" 
Uheu  It  IS  remembered  that  she  was 
sex-en  years  old  before  she  was  taug  t 
nuythmg,    her   accomplishmeut     s   a 
the  more  remarkable.     The  examina- 
tion  n|.)ers   were  in   the   raised-point 
systefPand   the   answers   she   wrote 
upon  a  typewriter,  in  the  use  of  which 
she%  an  expert. 

She  has  chosen  French.  English, 
and  «*rman  courses,  and  in  addition 
a  course  in  history.  At  the  lectures 
vr  o^i  '"variably  accompanied  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  sits  close  beside 
her  and  gives  her  In  the  manual  lan- 
guage whatever  the  instructor  mar  be 
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HELEN  KEILER_AT  RADCIIFFE. 

Th«  Blind  DaKf-lf  nt«  Pasaas  tbe  ExKtniaa- 

tl*ii  and  i»  Admitted— She  Takas  Up 

Laagaag**. 

The  many  friends  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
pheuomenal  blind  deaf  mute,  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  she  has  passed  the 
entrance  examination  to  Radcliff e  colliege 

j  at  Boston,  with  tiyiug  colors,  and  is  now 
reveling  in  the  delights  of  the  higher  ed- 
ncation.      When  it  is  remembered     that 

I  she  was  seven  years  old  before  she  was 

'  taught  anything,  her  accomplishment  is 
all  the  iXKire  remarkable.  All  languages 
are  a  joy  to  her,  and  since  she  learned  to 

I  speak  English  by  placing  her  fingers  up- 

j  on  the  lips  of  her  instructor,  she  could  of 
course  Iiearn  the  oral  part  of  any  other 
language  in  precisely  the  same  way.  For 

I  the  rest— grammar,  composition  and  so 
on — the  raised  letter  books  iind  her  won- 
derful memory  supplied  everything  need- 
ed. 

She  has,  therefore,  chosen  '  French, 
English  and  German  courses,  and  in  ad- 
dition a  course  in  history.  At  the  lec- 
tures Helen  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  sits  close  beside 
her  and  gives  her  In  the  manual  lani^uage 
whatt-*.-  the  instructor  may  be  saying. 

The  examination  papers  were  in  the 
raised-point  system,  and  the  answers  she 
wrote  upon  a  typewriter  in  the  use  of 
which  she  is  an  expert.  Her  teachers 
say  that,  while  at  "snap"  questions  she 
has  1)0  more  aptitude  than  the  majority 
of  her  fellow-students,  when  she  havS 
time  enough   she   outdt>€S  theoi'    in     the 

'  siuality  of  her  work. 
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feLEij^  KELLER  IS  A  MARVEL. 

Deaf,  Dijmb  and  Blind,  Yet  She  Gains 

a    Thoronsh    Edncatlon-Her 

Student   Life. 


Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  has  overcome  tremendous 
obstacles  and  is  now  progressing-  well 
as  a  student  at  Radcliffe,  says  an  ex- 
change. 

I     The    bulk    of    her    preparation    for 
college   was    accompli.,hed    under    Ar- 
thur   Oilman's    instruction,    aided    by 
Miss    Sullivan,    for   several   years    her 
teacher.     By  the  employment  of  sev- 
eral ingenious   instruments   she   mas- 
tered   geometry   and    algebra,      while 
with  raised  letter  books  she   has  se- 
cured a  grasp  on  English,  Latin  and 
Oreek.     Her  examination  papers  were 
in  the  Braille  raised  point  system  and 
the    answers    she    wrote    on    a    type- 
writer, in  the  use  of  which  she  is  an 
expert.      Besides    passing    in    all    the 
required  subjects,     Miss     Keller     has 
entered  Radcliffe  with  freshman  Eng. 
hsh  and  advanced  Frenc.x  to  the  good 
At  the  lectures  Helen  is  invariably 
accompanied    by   Miss     Sullivan,    who 
sits  close  beside  her  and  gives  her,  in 
the    manual    language,    whatever    the 
instructor  may  be  saying.     The  fine- 
ness of  her  soul  and  the  exquisite  na- 
ture   of   her   thoughts    are    evidenced 
by    the    essays    written      during     her 
preparation. 

For  all  Helen  Keller's  remarkable 
Nntellectuality  she  is,  in  the  main,  just 
a  pleasant,  normal  girl.  She  rides  a 
tandem,  sews,  crochets,  embroiders, 
and,  most  marvelous  of  all,  plays  a 
capital  game  of  chess.  She  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  wonderful  college 
girl  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
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j  HILLSIDE    CLUB. 

Opening  Meeting— Programme  of  "What 
Promises  to  Be  a  Kemarlcably  Brilliant 
Season  Partially  Outlined. 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Hillside 
j  club  for  the  season   of  19U0-1901  was  neld 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodberry,  181  Central  street.    A 
very     interesting     course    to     be    followed 
through    the    year    was    outlined    by    the 
president,     Miss    Helen    J.     Sanborn.    The 
I  evenings  in  the  fall  and  spring  are  to   te 
j  devoted  to  nature  studies.    This  is  at  the 
I  request    of    several    members    of    the   club. 
The  meetings  will  be  supplemented  by  out- 
ings  to   be   made    on   Saturday   afternoons 
'  to  different  points  illustrating  the  various 
subjects   treated  of  in  the  meetings  them- 
selves. 

The  subject  discussed  on  T'uesday  even- 
ing was  "Some  Interesting  Geological  Fea- 
tures in  This  Region."  An  introductory 
paper  treating  in  a  general  way  of  geo- 
logical processes  was  read  by  Philip  G. 
Darling,  who  had  the  evening  in  charge. 
He  was  followed  by  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening,  J.  E.  "Woodman,  who  is 
connected  with  the  geological  department 
at  Harvard  university.  He  spoke  in  a 
very  interesting  way  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  Boston  basin,  so  called, 
and  of  their  causes.  At  the  close  of  his 
talk  the  club  gave  him  a  hearty  vote  of 
.  thanks. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was 
especially  delightful.  Mrs.  William  F. 
Edlefson  sang  three  selections,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Lottie  Edlefson.  Charles  C. 
Payson,  who  had  the  music  in  charge,  is 
entitled  to  credit. 

In  the  social  hour  which  followed  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  forty  or  more 
members  present  to  meet  Mr.  Woodman. 

The  club  has  the  following  announce- 
ments to  make: — 

An  outing  to  the  Mystic-river  ledge  will 
be  taken  by  the  members  to-morrow  after- 
noon for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  having 
explained  to  them  the  evidences  of  geo- 
logical action  that  are  to  be  found  there. 
The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  Philip  G. 
Darling,  and  will  start  from  the  residence 
of  J.  S.  Sanborn  at  2  o'clock.  If  stormy 
weather  prevails,  the  outing  will  be  post- 
poned to  Saturday,   October  27. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held 
October  23  at  the  chapel  of  the  Winter-hill 
Congregational  church.  The  subject, 
"Work  for  the  Blind,"  will  be  in  charge 
of  Miss  Lydia  Hayes.  A  company  of  chil- 
dren from  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind,  including  Edith  1*homas,  "wiTl  take 
part.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  expected  to  be  pres- 
,  ent.  _ 
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VISITED    MYSTIC   QUAR  .._ 

Fifteen  members  of  the  Hillside  Clt^^rS 
ited  the    Myotic   River   Quarries,  last  Satur- 
urday    afternoon,     for    geological    research 
The  party   was  piloted   by  Mr.   Philip   Dar- 
ling, who  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr    J 
^rank    Brown,   president   of  the  SomerviUe 
Microscopical    Society.     Several   hours  were 
spent  among  the  several   ledges  where  other 
parties  of    students  were  also  at  work  un- 
earthing specimens.      Mr.    Darling  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several 
dikes,  which,    with  the  molten  rock,  gave 
evidence  of  volcanic  action. 
I      The  best  specimen  found  was  an   imperfect 
crystal  of  iron  pyrites,  discovered  by  Mrs    J 
Harvey    White,  from   a  recently  discovered 
pocket  of  this  mineral.    Much  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  the  members  of  the  expedi 
tion    in    this    region    in    SomerviUe.   which 
previously  had  apprared  to  many  devoid  of 
interest. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the    Hillside   Club 
will  be  held  next  Tuesday  evening,  when  the 
subject  wili  be  "The  Education  of  the  Blind  " 
The  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss   Lydia  i 
Y.  Hayes,  who  will  have  the  assistance  of 
pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.    There  will  be  violin 
vocal  and  piano  music,  also  exercises  given 
in  reading,  type-writing,  dress-making  and 
gymnastics  by  these  blind  scholars.    Professor 
Anagnos,   principal   of    Perkins   Institution 
and  other  distinguished  guests   are  expected 
to  be  present.     The  meeting  will  be   held   in 
the  chapel  of  the  Winter  Hill  Cong'l  Church 
Guest  tickets  may  be  purchased  for   the  sum 
of  25  cents. 

The  club  has  also  made  arrangements  for  a 
science  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Forster 

""^"'••'''""  ^-'— ■   Tiiiiiiii  n of 

the  Newton  mfTSchoolwill  deliver  a  lee- 
ture  on  "Liquid  Air,"  and  will  perform  a 
series  of  experiments  with  this  peculiar  fluid 
showing  its  properties  and  uses  The  lecture 
will  be  given  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Wednes- 
day evening,  Oct.  31.  The  lecture  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  moderate 
admission  fee. 
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^^te^e^;;;^oJ^f^;^'.;-^e  subject 
held  In  the  vestry  of  t,!^  ^"^^  ^^"'^'  '<>  be 
^^egational  church  next^'Irr'^'"  ^°- 
^t  7.45  o'clock.  The  ,i,  J."^^^  ^^^"'"^ 
^^harge  of  Mi..s  Lydt  yT^  ^"  ^^  - 
from  the  Perkins  fntf-f'.^^^^-  P^Pi's 
Will  be  present  and  w,"'*^  ''''•  ^he  blind 
With  Violin,  piano  Ind  '"'''■'^^"  '""^  ^'"b 
There  Win  also  be; J         ''°^^'    selections 

'■eading,     dressmLin;'"^  7  'ypewnting. 

Those    interesteT  and    u^v     ^^'""astics. 

,'^ay  Obtain  tickets  of  l^g"'"^    {'   ^"end 

ieO  Sycamore  street  Dearborn,  Jr., 


HERBERT  NIGHT  A  SUCCESi>. 

"Herbert  Night"  at  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  20th  Century  ExposUion 
proved  an  enjoyable  innovation  in  tl->e  mu- 
sical programme  at  the  exposition  last 
evening. 

There  was  more  interest  apparent  In  tlie 
general  amount  of  demonstrative  apprecia- 
tion from  the  audience  than  has  been  In 
evidence  during  the  perio<i  of  preceding- 
concerts,  and  the  management  as  well  as 
Herbert  himself  is  convinced  tliat  ttie 
people  of  Boston  want  popular  music  in- 
stead of  tlie  classics  when  attending  suoh 
an  affair  as  is  now  in  progre.'js  at  Me- 
chanics building. 

This  afternoon  300  pupits  from  the  Per- 
liiwiiiCllnd  Institute  w;n  attend  the  expo- 
sition a.s  guests  of  tha  management,  and 
during  their  stay  will  bt  given  the  special 
attention  necessary  to  tlielr  care  and  pro- 
tection. \ 

This  evening  about  fivejiundred  students 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  will 
attend   the   Herbert   concg^t. 
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B.*'he  Famous  Band  Will  Again  Delight  the 
f   Throngs    That    Attend    the    Twentieth 

Century   Exposition     in     the    Mechanics 

Building 

Sousa  HJid  his  famoiu.-:  band  again  In  Bos- 
ton, and  everyone  knows  what  this  an- 
nouincement  means  to  t'he  music-loving 
people  of  all  New  England.  The  great 
band  leader's  popularity  Is  not  confined 
alon«  to  the  large  cities,  but  it  has  spread 
into  the  ri^itiotesi  rural  towns.  Everybody 
want&d  to  hear  him  last  week,  and  there 
were  not  seats  enoug-h  In  the  great  balcon- 
lets  of  tlie  Mechanics  Building  to  supply 
the  demands  made  upon  the  management 
of  t:he  Merchants"  and  Manufacturers' 
Twentieth    Century    Exposition. 

^^"hen  it  was  decided  to  induce  Sousa  to 
return,    the    telegraph    wires    between    the 
Mechanilcs    Building     and     Pittsburg,    Pa., 
where    Sousa    hag    been    this    week,    were 
kept   In   use   until    negotiations   were   oom- 
ple»ted  and  the  contract  closed.     Power  of 
fcattorney  was  given  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
fPittsburg     to     make      the      arrangements 
whej"eby  Sousa  binds  himself  to  appear  in 
Boston  all   of   next   week.     Sousa   at   once 
fecancelled    all    engagements    made    for    the 
iweek,  and  will  stai't  back  to  this  city  next 
ISunday.     When  he  was  here  last  week  the 
Fmanagement    could   have   made   a   contract 
with    him    for    reappearance    at    the    final 
week  of  the  fair  at  the  price  paid  him  last 
week,  but  it  was  thought  the  public  would 
,be  contented  with  one  week  of  Sousa,  and 
feihat  another  company  of  musicians  would 
prove    a    good    change.      The    band    leader 
once    aw4'y    from    Boston    with    his    great 
access   ringing   In   his   ears,    and   receiving 
call  from  the  fair  management  for  a  re- 
engagement,    was    tlien    in    a    position    to 
name  his   own   figure.     He   comes   back   at 
ust  double  the  ajnount   of  money   that  he 
as    paid     on     his     first     engagement,     in 
addition  to  the  expenses  which  are  current 
upon   landing  his   great   company   of   musi- 
cians  in   the   city.      His    first   reappearance 
will     be    on    ifbnd'ay    afternoon    at     three 
o'clock   upon    the   band   stand   in   the   main 
hall     of    the    building.      There    wili     be    a 
complete   change  in  the   programmes   from 
those      given      la«t      week,      Sousa' s      own 
popular    naarches    of    course    having    their 
.<?haire  of  attention.     The  reserved  seats  for 
Sousa  will  be  put  on  sale   tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  at  the  Mechanics  Build- 
ing. 

In    the    meantime    for    the    remainder    of 
t'he    week    Victor   Herbert    and    his    Pitts- 
burg  orche-etra    will   furnisli   music    to    the 
fair   rwtrons.      This    evening   there  will   be 
a.bout   five  hundred    members,    students    of 
the     Conservatory  of     Music,     present     as 
guest  of   the  management.     They   will   oc- 
cupy   reserved    seats    and    a    special    pro- 
■am'me  of  popular  selections  will  be  given 
y  the  orchestra.     At  this  afternoon's  con- 
ert  about  three  'hiindred  children  from  the 
'erkins'    Institution    for    the    Blind    were 
guests.     Early  In  the  afternoon  these  chil- 
dren were  taken  on   a  tour   of   the  exliibl- 
ttion  under  the  eacort  of  a  corp.s  of  guards 
Ift-ho  carefully  explained  the  various  manu- 
([acturing  exhibits   to   them.  ' 


■  "er 
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Date 


0  01^1900 


SOUSA  COMING  BACK. 


The   20th    Century    Fair    Has    Engaged 

Him   for  Next  Week  at  an 

Enormous  Price. 


John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  famous 
band  are  coming  back  to  Boston.  This 
announcement  was  made  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Merchants  and  Manufact- 
urers' 20th  Century  exposition  at  Me- 
chanics' building  last  evening.  The 
popularity  of  Sousa,  the  demands  of  the 
people  and  the  fact  that  Sousa  la  a 
magnet  of  great  power  determined  the 
management  of  the  exposition  to  again 
secure  the  great  march  king's  services 

In    bringing    the    exposition    to    a    suc- 
cessful close. 

Negotiations  to  this  end  have  been 
pending  with  Mr.  Sousa  since  last  Mon- 
day, and  It  was  not  until  yesterday 
morning  that  final  arrangements  were 
completed,  after  the  management  had 
consented  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of 
$12,000  for  12  concerts.  His  contract  also 
calls  for  transportation  for  himself  and 
56  men.  This  means  an  outlay  of  nearly 
$13,000  by  the  exposition  management 
for  music  this  week.  This  sum  la  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  any  musical  ag- 
gregation visiting  Boston. 

Last  evening  about  500  students  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Were  present  at  the  concert  given  Ijy 
Victor  Herbert  and  his  Pittsburg  or- 
chestra as  guests  of  the  management. 
Mr.  Herbert  presented  a  special  request 
programme,  compiled  from  the  several 
hundred  requests  he  had  received  since 
his  appearance  in  Boston. 

In  the  afternoon  300  pupils  of  the  Per- 
Jida&-4pstitution  visited  the  exposition 
at  the  invitation  of  the  management. 
They  were  taken  about  the  buildings 
under  special  escort,  and  the  many  In- 
teresting exhibits  of  mechanical  and  In- 
dustrial productions  were  explained  to 
them.  The  automobile  track  proved  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  these  visitors, 
as  nearly  all  took  their  first  ride  on  an 
automobile. 


ADVERTISER,  Boston,  Mass 


HERBERT  NIGHT  A  SUCCESS. 

"Herbert  Night"  at  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  20th  Century  EKposltlon 
proved  an  enjoyable  innovation  in  the  mu- 
sical programme  at  the  exposition  last 
evening. 

There  was  more  interest  apparent  in  tlie 
general  amiount  of  demionstratlve  apprecia- 
tion from  the  audience  than  has  been  in 
evidence  during  tlie  period  of  preceding 
concerts,  and  the  management  as  well  as 

Herbert  himself  Is  convinced  that  the 
people  of  Boston  want  popular  music  in- 
stead of  the  classics  when  attending  such 
an  affair  as  is  now  in  progress  at  Me- 
chanics building. 

This  afternoon  300  pupils  from  the  Per- 
kins Blifl^j^InRtitute  will  attend  the  expo- 
sition as  guests  of  the  management,  and 
during  tlielr  stay  will  be  given  the  special 
attention  necessary  to  their  care  and  pro- 
tection. I 

This  evening  about  five  hundred  students 
of    the    New    England    Conservatory    wlU  j 
attend  the  Herbert  concert. 


..CU.vJI,..-. 


Date 0Ol.aC. 


!      Hclpn  Keller  has  pas.^-od   the  en:triance  ex- 

!  auiination*  to  Radcliffe  (■■ollepe.     Her  course 

i  of  iustructioa  will  oomprise  French,  EiiiKli&h, 

'  German  and  history.    Tiie  cxamiuatioii  qucs- 

1  fmns  were  writtou  in  the  raised  point  system 

!  and   anawcrod  ou   tUP  typewriter.     In  m«n- 

'  ipuliiting   the  latter  th-c-  b'ind  .and  deaf  ^irl 

1.9  espeeially  skillfui.     Miss    Sullivan.   Helen 

Keller's  conipanioii   teacher,  sits  beside  hor 

in  the  lecture  roiouis.,  'and  interprets   to  her 

by  .the  manual  iaaxguiage  the  speakers'  words 

as  they  are  uttered. 


.Bos.t.o.n^M.af.ss,TransLJ,i,/ 


HUNDREDS   TURNED   AWAY  '^ 


Tremendous  Demand  for  Tickets  to  the 
Lowell  Institute  Free  Lectures  to  Be 
Given  by  Carl  Armbnister,  Esq.,  and 
Edward  Whymper— Line  Formed  Long 
Before  Daj'light  Outside  the  Cadets" 
Armory 


1 


Nearly  two  hours  before  the  sun  rose 
this  morning  zealous  patrons  of  the:  -Lowe  I 
Institute  Free  Lectures  gathered  at  th:: 
Ferdinand  street  entrance  of  the  Cadet's 
Armory  where  the  tickets  for  Carl  Arm- 
bruster's  lectures  on  "The  Life  and  Work-^ 
of  Richard  AVagner,"  the  opening  c;)urse 
otf  the  season,  were  given  out.  After  six 
o'clock  the  line  grew  very  rapidly,  and 
when  shortly  before  eight  o'clock,  the  ar- 
mory was  opened  more  than  a  thousand  peo- 
ple filed  In.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  people  came  in  crowds,  and  at  8  .'50 
the  doors  were  closed  and  a  sign  put  out 
stating  that  there  were  already  enouijh 
people  in  the  hall  to  take  all  the  t!c'-e'.^s, 
and  that  it  was  no  use  to  wait  outside. 
This  is  a  new  feature  and  proved  very 
efficient,  for  probably  over  a  thousand  peo- 
ple saw  it  and  went  away.  Others,  hoping 
against  hope  that  there  might  be  a  few 
extra  tickets,  stayed,  and  at  nine  o'clocit  % 
there  was  a  line  from  the  door  exte  id- 
Ing  down  Ferdinand  street  'to  Winches  e.' 
street.  At  that  time  the  line  Inpide  e':- 
tended  three  and  a  half  times  around  the 
big  drill  hall,  and  it  was  estimated  thit'l 
there  were  at  least  thirteen  hundred  peo» 
pie  in  line.  When  the  distribution  of  tick- 
ets began  this  whole  line  began  to  move 
and  wound  around  and  cround  like  n  hug:e 
snake  gradua'ly  uncoiling  itsef.  In  the  line 
were  people  of  all  sorts  and  condition^. 
The  front  was  held  by  a  colored  man.  and 
there  were  others  near  by.  Manj'  of  these 
In  front  liad  been  hired  to  stand,  but  back 
In  the  line  nearly  everyone  was  for  himself 
or  herself. 

The  distribution  of  the  tickets  beg.nn  at 
exactly  nine  o'clock  and  in  twenty  minijtes, 
owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  distribu- 
tion arranged  by  Professor  Sedsrwick, 
about  a  thousand  had  been  given  out  and 
there  were  '  still  between  two  and  three 
hundred  people  in  the  armory,  who  had 
to  go  away  empty  handed.  Among  those 
who  obtained  tickets  were  a  large  number 
of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  to  wliwrn  the 
lectures>.attK?5¥«wner,  by  Mr.  Armbruster, 
will  be  a  great  treat.  Women  predomi- 
nated over  men  in  the  line,  !n  the  front  of 
which  were  men  hired  to  stand  and  a  few 
rthers,  apparently  worklngmen,  who  had 
taken  two  or  three  hours  from  th^ir  work- 
day to  secure  the  much  coveted  tickets. 
Farther  down  In  the  seven'  o'clock  section 
were  other  worklngmen  and  a  few  women. 
The  eight  o'clock  contingent  was  composed 
'Umost  wholly  of  women. 

Nearly  all  those  who  were  disappointed 
In  securing  tickets  to  Mr.  Armbruster's 
?!vening  course  went  around  from  the  Co- 
lumbus avenue  exit,  where  the  line  passed 
out  into  the  street  after  reoelAing  tickets, 
to  the  Ferdinand  .street  entrance  and  pre- 
pared to  stand  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
more,  or  until  twelve  o'clock,  to  get  tickets 
for  the  lectures  to  be  given  by  Edward 
Whymper,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  on  Mountain  Climb- 
ing and  Mountain  Travel.  Those  who  had 
stood  in  the  line  outside  since  8.30 
o'clock,  hoping  to  get  a  stray  ticket  I 
to  the  Armbruster  lectures,  decided  to  ' 
keep  their  places  and  had  the  head 
of  the  line  for  the  Whymper  lectures. 
At  9.80  the  armory  had  been  cleared 
of  applicants  for  Mr.  Armbru.^ter's  course 
»nd  the  line  for  Mr,  Whymper's  course  was 
'.et  In.  There  were  then  more  than  two 
fiundred  persons,  some  provided  with  camp 
fitools  for  their  long  wait,  but  most  having 
MO  prospect  of  a  peat.  As  twelve  o'clock 
drew  near  the  line  began  to  wind  around 
'ihe  hall,  but  did  not  reach  the  proportions 
'if  the  morning  and  no  one  was  turned 
ftway  without  a  ticket.  Tliose  who  were 
Jinsuccessful  thl.i  morning  will  have  an  op- 
portunity next  Monday  at  nine  o'clcck  at 
the  Cadets'  armory  to  secure  tickets  to  Mr. 
Armbruster's  afternoon  course,  which  will 
be  the  same  as  the  evening  course  except 
that  lectures  will  begin  at  2.45.  Mr. 
Whymper's  course  will  not  be  r6pe.^ted  In 
tlv^   nftprnonn.       


[ 


L^BM:5hR.JE. 


H^ENT  BELFAST  MAN  DEAD. 

Clvln   HerveyWho   L.arned      »»>«  "^»''=^- 
m.ker'.    Bub1»««8  »«   Bangor  Died   Sua-    1 
d«Dly  »t  Ne-wbnrvport,  Ma§t. 

Belfast.  Oct.  19. 
The  operatic  spectacle,  Zephra,  now 
being  rehearsed  nightly  by  local  talent, 
will  be  publicly  presetned  at  the  opera 
house  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  and 
Saturday  matinee,  O^*.  26  .  and  27| 
About  200  pc'rsons  will  take  Art.     The 

scenic  effects  will  be  Pa|'£c#'^y  ^JS 
estipg.  The  affair  is  und\  thfe .  auspices 
nf  thP  Belfast  ImprovemenX  sf ciety. 

Henrv  G  Bicknell  has  s^hi^  saloon 
ViiiRinGKS  to  Sh6i'man  Freem*;^.  . 

Large  quantities  of  baled  hf  are  being 
brought  to  this  city  for  shipnient. 

Amos  Poor,  who  passed  the  summer  at 
his  ^Id  home  in  Belfast  returned  to 
w„i»v,or«  Mn<!s  Wednesday.  J>ii' 
iVor  tewell  i^membered  for  his  bright 
wit  and  musical  accomplishinepts.  lor 
Znv  years  he  was  employed  in  a  watch 
C?orv  ki  Waltham.  About  three  years 
iTd  becam\.totally  blind  and  has 
borne  his  affliction  wth  wondeiful  foiti 
tude  Mr.  Poor  is  soon. to  enter  the  Per- 
iHnf*  Tnst  tute  for  the  blind  m  South 
Bostoi   .SKI  he  will  continue  the  study  . 

„*■  ?not..iimontnl     milSlf> 

.-^W  BEDfilRD. 

a 

Councilman    Perry    as   a 
Mayoralty  PossitiUty. 

Kst  Atty  Holmes  Enlivens  Pr^ceediags 
in  the  Conrts. 


BLect   of    the   Oenstis    BetnrnM-The 
Curfew  Bell. 


. 


NEW   BBP-FORD.    Oct   27-The    'booni 
«f  WUliam  B    Perry  for  mayor.  Iti  op- 
of  William  ^- ^       Ashley,   was   started 
position  to  Mr-yor   Asn  ey,    ^ 
this  week  at  the   republican   rally,     me 

publican  orsan  that  a  mystery  was  in 
Btore  for  those  who  attended. 
This  naturally  aroused  a  ^--t  deal  of 
sDCCulation.  and  there  were  Eu^sses 
St  some  democrat  of  prominence  had 
^ne  over  to  the  republican ^..^e  and 
enlisted  for  the  occasion  ihe  mystery 
with  which  the  circumstance  ^^^^^  en 
shrouded  was  the  occasion  {°\^^^^ll[ 
-gathering    that    migat    have    been    ex 

l^^lS^oi^cif^S^^V^lS^a^- 
{;*^'^«'mavoraUy  candicate  thi/fall  and 

:?^a?(^^w;l^Wpres^tation  ,^ 

If  there  was  any^oui^coi^t  tW  city 
dispel  ed    at    the    meetiTB  when   Mr 

council  the  i"V"7'''Tv  hall  uslner  "city 
^^•'J-y  .'l^'i^'^^'symbo^fo'V  Mayor  A^ley 
^"i^  thP  rilenmradministration.  H^nce 
and  the  reigi"i«B  ^  verrv    becounes 

tBte    appearance    ot    Mr    i  erry 

Irrterestins.  -,     perry   ma^e   a 

demonstration.       ^  ,^_--o  v,e  propounded 
'      So,  early  in  his  address  he  p^   i^^u^^ 
the    question,       xncw, 
McKinlev?" 


Experienced  debaters  are  shy  of  an  | 
appeal  to  the  people,  at  least  until  the  ! 
temper  of  the  audience  is  sized  up.  .  But 
.Mr  Perry  was  relying  upon  a  friendly 
copipany  and  took  the  chances.  A  New 
Bedford  audience  is  notoriously  cold, 
and  thev  were  unprepared  for  Mr  Per- 
ry's artifice. 

So  when  he  asked,  "Who  Is  William 
McKinley?"  no  one  answered.  There 
was  an  awkward  silence,  and  Mr  Perry 
was  offended. 

"Who  la  William  McKinley?"  asksd 
Mr  Perry  again,  and  thl.s  time  he 
atamped  his  foot  in  irritation. 

"The  next  president,"  piped  one  voice 
from  the  balcony,  and  there  was  some 
laughter. 

"1  don't  know  whether  he  will  be  or 
not  unless  you  get  into  the  game  quick- 
er," said  Mr  Perry.  "The  next  time  there 
Is  applause,  get  into  the  game  quicker." 

Mr  Perry  hastened  to  introduce  the 
first  speaker.  The  introduction  had  not 
been  so  auspicious  as  his  friends  hoped, 
but  it  was  followed  up  on  Thursday 
night  by  the  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration with  relation  to  the  bridge. 

The  reply  to  ^r  Perry's  Insinuations 
that  the  money  is  being  improperly 
spent  is  answered  by  the  friends  of  the 
administration,  who  say  that  inasmuch 
as  the  legislature  has  provided  that 
every  act  of  the  city  shall  be  approved 
by  the  harbor  and  land  and  railroad 
commissions,  there  is  no  chance  of  any- 
thing irregular.  These  high  state  com- 
missions are  involved  In  the  work  at 
every  stage,  and  the  mayor  can  do  noth- 
ing without  their  approval. 

LATTSBURG,  N.  Y.  -  PreSS. 


OC    27  1900 

Heilen  Keller,  the  .phenomenal  blift^ 
deaf-mute,  of  wOiora  so  m'ndh  has  been 
written  thiat  she  is  known  throughout, 
the     countrv.    has    entered     T^adcUlte ; 
bon"e;e  to  study  Hanguaiges.    The  prl 
first  iearned  to  speak  English  by  plac- 
ing her  fingures  n.pon  the  lips  of  hei 
instructor  and  tihis  is  the  way  ?he  will 
learn  the  primary  parts  of  other  1;^- 
giiages.     Grammar     and     coimpositioft. 
howeve^r,  will  be  studied  from  raised 
letter  books.    Her  teachers     say  that 
she  outdoes     her  fellow     stitdents  on 
"snap"  questions  and  when  given  time 
enouEh  the  geneml  quality  of  h^"^^ 
4g  b^ter  than  JlMto*^*'"^'     ■ 

Boston, Mass.  Eve  GI 


From 


.-^Tj^^Qf 
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HELEN   KELLER'S  TRIUMPH. 


Noted  Blind   Girl   Has   Kntered   Rad- 
cllffc  College  With   Honor*. 

Helen  Keller,  the  blUid  girl,  accord- 
ing to  a  Boston  dispatch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  has  entered  lladclICfe 
college,  Cambridge,  with  flying  colors, 
passing  in  advanced  Latin  "with  cred- 
it" and  in  advanced  Greek  "with  hon- 
or." 

The  examination  papers  were  in  the 
Braille  raised  point  system,  and  the 
answers  she  wrote  upon  a  typewriter, 
in  the  use  of  which  she  is  an  expert. 
Upon  history  she  will  write  books  full, 
and  she  has  to  be  stopped  in  her  dis-; 
sortations  upon  Pericles  or  Cicero. 
Freshman  English  and  advanced 
P'reuch  she  took  in  advance.  Of  the 
subjects  which  this  remarkable  girl  is 
now  studying  perhaps  the  most  diflOi- 
cult  for  her  to  receive  is  a  course  In 
French  which  deals  with  prose  and 
poetry.  The  German  course  which  she 
has  elected  is  conducted  mainly  lu 
English,  but  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
Schiller  is  read. 

Bpringfi.:  ^  M^n 

Date.... 


Helen  Keller,  t'he  deaf  and  dumb  and 
bli:nd  girl,  wlivo  has  jus.t  entered  Rad- 
cMffp  college  at  €a..-nbridss,  is  a  des- 
cendant of  John  Adn«Tis  and  a  connec-' 
ti'on  of  some  of  the  be<3t  New  England 
families.  Her  latest  accomplishment 
is  chess,  ait  which  she  plai-is  a  ca.pital 
gaime. 


->'_.:4on  Mas-  Post 

,. .i....*«..»...VJ.(^... 
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^m. 


William    swift     af     f  ^y  ^^^^^,t 

two  of  the  P^y;P"Vinrwho    wandered 
tution    for    thebl^^  ^^^^ 

r"^  ft^East  wSand  returned  to 
found  at  East  """^^  afternoon.  Tne 

the  'nstltution  yesterday  a«e  ^^       ^^^^ 

^^^^        flom      %e       Perkins       msUtu- 
away      from      the  ^^^^^^ 

tlon.      TWO     years  JJ«     j^,^  ^y  good 

*^.^^"  m  ^t  Walpole    and  It  Is  sup- 
friends  In  Bast   vv     i  ^j^^jj. 

posed  that,  'desiring  to  agavn^^  ^^^^ 
friends  J^^^/cIrs  to  Forest  Hills  station 

and  took  t^e j:ar^st  walpole.  --• 

..nnd  thence  to  li-asT,  v»a  f 


Helen  Keller,"  the  famous  blind  d«af 
mute,  has  been  elected  vice-president  or 
the  freshmen  at  lUg(!liffe.  The  presi- 
dent is  Miss  Erkmann,  and  the  treasurer 
Miss  Dinsmore.        ^     ,     . 


...,...a...9.*...iaQQ.. 


Helen  Keller  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  class  of  1904,  Radcliffe  college, 
Harvard  university. 


18  Aia 


Date  .. 
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■1900 


Michael  Anagnos,  head  of  the  Perkins 
in'mut:  for  the  Blm^  ^-Boston    ha 

t^  Vii<3  n-itive  town  m  lurKcy, 
Sa'r  the  Grecran  border,  $^,000.  to  be 
ZiLS.^  so  as  to  .ive  promling  yotmg 
men  of  the  place  the  benefits  of  hioher 
education,     j,^ ^^^_j'.ita:'aggi««' 


^ 
► 
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"TrtT'TEAClH    THE    BLIND. 


Miss  I^yd'a    Haye^  Is   Appointed    a  State 
Instructor  and   Begins   Work. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  a  niece  of  the 
late  John  S.  Hayes,  has  been  appointed  an. 
instructor  for  the  adult  blind  under  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  enactea  last  spring, 
whereby  blind  persons  in  advanced  years 
who  were  unable  to  receive  instruction  in 
their  younger^  days  may  now  be  taught' 
under  the   tutorage  of  a  state  teacher. 

The  state  board  of  education,  under 
whose  direction  the  new  work  naturally 
comes,  has  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
kins institute  for  the  blind  the  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  details. 

There  is  one  other  instructor,  a  Miss 
Garside,  of  South  Framingham,  who  will 
teach  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  homes 
of  the  pupils,  and  will  be  such  as  the 
teacher  may  find  most  needful  or  best 
adapted  to  the  case.  The  teachers  will 
work  on  the  same  plan  as  the  public 
schools  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  Hayes'  work 
is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but 
it  will  spread  out  as  the  work  demands. 
She  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  adult 
blind  who  may  wish  to  receive  instruction. 
Her  address  is  52  Dartmouth  street, 
SomervkUft,, 
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LINTON  BOY. 
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A  Sacoessful  High  School  Teacher,  Organist 
and  Composer. 

In  the  Music  Review  we  find  a  page  of 
interest  to  many  former  Clinton  friends 
of  Elmer  S.  Hosmer — the  son  of  Samuel 
H.  Hosmer,  formerly  of  Clinton — who  has 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  musical  career; 
while  in  this  vicinity  his  ability  as  an 
organist  was  recognized  and  since  leaving 
town  he  has  done  much  good  work,  not 
only  in  his  chosen  profession  of  peda- 
gogue but  as  a  musical  director  and  com- 
poser. The  Review,  in  giving  his  picture, 
says  of  him : 

Mr.  Hosmer  was  born  in  Clinton,  Mass.,- 
March  21,  1862,  and  received  his  early  edn^- 
cation  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city.  His  interest  in  music  was  in  evi- 
dence in  his  school-boy  days,  and  long  be- 
fore he  entered  Brown  university  he  was 
the  organist  of  one  of  the  important  local 
churches.  At  the  university  he  was  the 
musician  of  his  class,  and  wrote  several 
college  songs  and  an  ode,  at  graduation. 
Upon  leaving  Brown  he  studied  music  in 
Boston  with  Faelton,  G.  E.  Whitney,  S. 
B.  Whitney,  and  George  W.  Chadwick, 
and  later  became  an  instructor  in  the  Per- 
kins In^titutef.or,th©-&^*B«^,  South  Boston, 
where  he  taught  piano  and  harmony  for 
eight  years,  and  was  organist  at  the 
Phillips  Congregational  church.  As  an 
educator,  Mr.  Hosmer's  fame  reached 
Bristol,  Conn.,  and  resulted  in  his  serving 
that  city  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
that  city  as  organist,  for  seven  years.  He 
is  now  living  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  having 
recently  resigned  his  position  in  Bristol 
to  become  the  principal  of  the  Pawtucket 
high  school. 


BUND  GIRL  TO  TEACH  THE  BUND. 

Miss  Lydia  J.  Hayes  Will  Instruct  Illiterate  and 

Afflicted  Adults. 


Miss  Lyd^a  G.  Hayes  one  of  the  new  y. 
appointed  Inatructors  for  the  adult  blind 
in  and  about  Boston,  is  sightless  herself. 
The  dissemination  of  knowledge  by  her 
Jmong  those  similarly  afflicted  will  there- 
fore literally  be  a  case  of  "the  blind 
teachine  the  blind."  .   ^ 

Miss  Hayes,  who  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
John  S  Hayes,  Is  a  beautiful  and  talent- 
ed young  lady  who  resides  at  52  Dart- 
mouth street.  Somerville.  She  will  com- 
mence active  work  next  week.  It  will 
be  by  individual  Instead  of  class  Instruc- 
tion,  and  will  be  given  at  the  homes  of 

TMs  method  of  tbtorage  for  adult  blind 
persons  who  were  unable  to  secure  an 
education  in  their  youth  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  provisions  ot  a  law  en- 
acted last  spring.  The  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  those  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  will  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Thus  far  the  only  other  appointee  is  Miss 
J    Garside  of  South  Framingham. 

"I  was  educated  in  the  Freeman  Insti- 
tute," said  Miss  Hayes,  "and  have  had 
consilerable  experience  as  a  private 
teacher  in  Michigan  and  this  State.  It 
has  always  been  a  pleasant  work  to  me, 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  think 
that  I  can  do  general  teaching  among 
grown   persons   who   are   doubly   afflicted 


MISS  LYDIA  G.  HAYES. 
The   Blind   Girl   Who    Is   Teaching  Thosf 
Similarly    Afflict&d. 

by  being  both  bllmd  and  illiterate." 

All  those  who  need  her  aid  &f.  a  teachei^ 
can  secure  it  by  sending  a  request  to  her 
at  her  residence. 


r 
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rflind^Wow"   TeacHcs   the   Blind. 
'"lis  tydia  G.  Hayes,  one  of  the  newly  ap- 
.  nnirted  instructors  for  the  adult  blind  In  and 
1  pbout  Boston,  is  sightl^s  herself.    The  dis-  , 
'  cpminatlon  of  knowled/e  by  her  among  those 
',  ^f^nprlv  afflicted   will  therefore  literally  be 
a  case  o    ""o  blind  teaching  the  blind  "    She 
wnf  commence  active  work  next  week.       . 

\}  wuTbe  bv  individual  instead  of  class  in- 
«trnct  on    and  will  be  given  at  the  homes  of 
?v  J^  rvXls     This    method    of    tutorage    for  ; 
«dult^b?ind  persons  who  were  unable  to  se-  j 
^^..n   education  in   their  youth  has  been 
made  posS  by  the  provisions  of  law  enact-  1 

^Vyt^\^Sfs   are   appointed  by   the   State  I 
I  Board  ofi^ducatton.  an^  those  located  in  the 
I  hJoara  ui  -^  State  w  11  work  under  the 

easternj^art  of  thc^^^f^  ^^^  ^^^ 

l,",?m'Xs  far  the  only  other  appointee  Is 
Miss  J  G^  Gar^dalfi^South  Frammgham. 
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education  of  deaf-mutes. 
A  well-informed  correspondent  sends  me 
the  following  letter,  which  is  of  great  value 
as  showing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  culti- 
vation   of    the    musical    susceptibilities    of 

deaf-mutes: — 

"That  Helen  can  distinguish  differ- 
ences,in  sounds  as  small  as  half  a  tone  is  not 
exceptional  among  the  deaf -blind.  Linnie 
Haguewood  knew  the  difference  between  each 
piece  played  on  an  organ  and  on  a  piano, 
from  leaning  her  head  against  the  instru- 
ments. George  F.  Jones,  a  deaf-blind  man 
in  a  Georgia  poorhouse,  would  probably  excel 
either  Helen  or  Linnie,  if  tested  in  such  a 
manner,  as  there  seems  no  refinement  or  deli- 
cacy of    touch   beyond   his   abilities    in   that 


line.  I  cannot  just  now  recall  the  extreme 
.  instance  of  this  I  know  of,  but  he  certainly 
j  distinguished  differences  only  discernible  to 
others  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Any 
teacher  of  an  intelligent  deaf-blind  pupil 
could  give  dozens  of  instances  about  on  a  par 
with  any  cited  of  Helen. 

"I    do  not  detract   in  the  least  from   the 
credit  due  Miss   Sullivan.  ...  Of  course,  it 
is  correct  that  Miss  Sullivan  understands  best 
what  the  difficulties  in  I/elen's  case  are,  and 
how  best  to  surmount   them.     But   I   do   pro- 
test against  holding   up  Miss  Sullivan's  work 
with     such      a     phenomenal      mentality     as 
Helen's  as  greater  than  that  of  Miss  Donald 
with  Linnie,  Miss   Barrager's   with   that  ex- 
quisite   creature.     Katie    M'Girr,     or     Miss 
Buckles's  with  that  most   desperate  of  cases, 
Maud    Safford,  an   out-and-out   savage   when 
Miss  Buckles   took   her.     I  fully  believe  that 
the  same  credit  is  due  the  teachers  of   Edith  ■ 
Thomas,     Elizabeth     Robin,      and     Tommy  | 
Stringer,  at  the  Perkins  Institution ;  but  I  do 
not  know  those  teachers  and  their  pupils  as  I 
do  those  I  mention. 

♦'Words  can  be  exhausted,  and  fail  in  doing 
full  justice  to  the  wonders  of  Helen,  men-  [ 
tally  and  spiritually.  No  lovelier  creature  1 
ever  lived,  and  no  equal  of  her  in  all  phases 
of  mentality  has  appeared  among  the  deaf- 
blind;  but  Katie  M'iSirr  and  Madeline  Wal- 
lace are  fully  her  equals  in  loveliness  of 
character  and  religious  instincts.  Such  in- 
discreet laudations  as  Dr.  Hale's  are  both 
misleading  and  unjust  to  the  many  excellent 
young  women  who  have  labored  as  faithfully 
and  wisely  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
as  anybody  ever  did.  and  who  have  done  as 
good  work  and  as  faithfully  discharged  their 
duty  as  ever  Miss  Sullivan  or  anybody  did." 

"William  Wade. 

♦ '  Oakmont,  Pa. ,  July  6. ' ' 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  COLLEGE. 


THK     BLIND,     DEAF    AND    DUMB 
GIKL  NOW  AT  KADCLIFF. 


Her  £xainliiatioii8    Paesed   'vrith   Honors, 

Thougli    There     X\  ere    Xremencloag    Ob- 

btac  eg — KvideneoB  of  a   Keaisrkable  lu- 

tellect— Alethods    of   Study — AccomplUli- 

mcnts  and  Pleas  urea. 

The  first  week  of  college  life  is  always 
fraught  witn  the  keenest  interest  for  a 
girl  who  has  studied  hard  and  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  beginning  o(  her 
acad^emic  trainiQf;:.  Y»it  of  all  ih«  yoiJDg 
women  who  during  the  past  ten  days 
have  felt  more  than  the  ordinary  dt^uroe 
of  exultaiiOD  over  examinationvs  happily 
passed  and  student  prospects  invitinsly 
present  there  is  probably  none  in  all  the 
world  who  r*  joicnw  more  and  with  greater 
reason  than  Helen  Keller,  the  gifted  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  is  at  last  a  Rad- 
clifl'f  girl. 

"'  So  you  study  at  Ridcliffc?'  Tl.u»,  ia 
the  tense  tones  whicti  those  who  know 
Miss  Keller  always  recognize  as  reflect 
ing  deep  emotion  on  her  pari,  has  been 
for  some  four  years  now  her  first  remark 
upon  meeting  one  of  the  eirls  from  the 
college  of  her  choice.  Never  has  she 
faltered  from  her  decision  to  go  to  Rad- 

Cllffd. 

Tremeodous  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come by  hfv  in  prepaiitiK  to  pnss  the 
Harvard  examinations,  which  alone  a<^- 
mit  to  the  prlvileaes  of  tne  girls'  col'*-'ee 
at  Cambridge  loTellfctually,  Helf  :i  Kel- 
ler id  even  now  but  13  yeara  old.  For 
she  was*  7  before  »h«  was  taught  any- 
thing at  all,  before  even  the  hlighff^t 
ray  of  menial  light  wax  penniitert  io 
penetrate  to  ber  snflid  b'»in  Tnar,  ttie 
brain  roui-t  have  b^en  htiflcd  has  since 
been  shown,  for  perhaps  no  O'her  child 
that  the  woil<l  has  ever  known  has  as- 
Himilated  wiiQ  auythins  lifee  the  avidity 
of  this  one  the  Irssons  careful  teachwrn 
have  been  able  to  give. 

It  was  under  the  instruction  of  Arthur 
Guman.  for  many  jears  the  treasurer  of 
Radclifi'i  college,  that  the  bulk  of  Miss 
Keller's  preparauon  was  accomplished. 
When  Mr.  Gilmm  was  approached  some 
flvH  or  so  years  ago  by  Miss  Sullivan, 
Helen's  teacher,  in  regard  to  lh«  educa 
r.iou  of  her  youna  chanje  he  felt  a  natural 
heuitancy  in  undertaking  what  seemed  to 
bel  an  almost  hopeless  task,  Out  Mit*f« 
Sullivan  urged  the  matter  strenuously 
and  successfully  and  the  work  wa-t  begun 

After  be.com>r<g  familiar  wi'h  whit  nis 
pupil  had  alreaily  done  Mr.  Gtlman  saw 
his  way  clear  to  all  the  examinations  ex- 
cept that  in  experimental  physics.  And 
this  obstacle  was  got  over  by  the  sub^ti- 
iniion  of  its  alternatives,  text  book 
pdysics  and  astronomy.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  former  subj  -ict  Miss  K^l'er's  deli- 
cate touch  stood  her  in  excellent  stead. 
When  she  first  met  the  word  mercury, 
for  instance,  and  was  tsken  to  the  lau- 
oraiory  "  to  hive  a  look  "  at  ir,  she  took 
some  in  her  hand  and  readily  enouah 
understood  that  the  stufl"  had  been  well 
named  quicksilver.  When  some  was 
spilltd  On  the  floor  and  she  tried  to  pick 
It  up  she  found  it  extremely  elusive 
Then  she  weighed  a  bottlef  nl  with  almosi 
absolutely  accurate  results.  As  for 
astronomy,  wh-^u  provided  with  a  plane- 
lariam  upon  which  she  could  feel  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bo  lies  this  pre- 
tented  almost  no  dilli  nilties. 

Gsometry  and  algebra  were  naturally 
ratner  hard  for  a  airl  who  had  only  her 
sense   of   touch  to  help  her,  but  by  pa- 
,ticnce  and  the  empioymrtUt  of  several  in- 
genious instruments  these  su^'jdcts,  too, 
I  were  mastered.     In  the  matter  of  foreign 
'  languages  Helen  was  quite  at  home.     She 


'possesses  a  wonderful  memory  as  well  as 
[the  philological  kind  of  mind.    All  lan- 
;  guages  are  a  j  »y  to  her  and  since  she 
*!learned  to  speak  English  by  placing  her 
fingers   upon  ttie  lips  of  her   instructor 
!<he  could,  of  course,  learn  the  oral  part 
of  any    other  language  in  V)recisely   the 
same  way.     For  the  rest,  grammar,  com- 
position and  so  on,  the  raised  letter  books 
and    her    wonderful    memory    buppiied 
jeverythiog  necessary. 
I     Miss  Keller's  jirasp  of  English  and  her 
aptness  in  the  matter  of  literary  allusions 
is  noi-hing  short  of  wonderful     Her  work 
m  translation  is  invariably  brilliant  and 
always    presents   a   clear    aud    forceful 
picture  of  whatever  scene  is  being  de- 
scribed.    Ia  class  she  use:l  to  interrupt 
when    an     unpleasant    translation     was 
ofi"r;red  and  when    vulgar    or    revoltiujj 
things  were  touch-  d  upon  her  fine  nature 
would  almost  involun;arily  cry  out  against 
it..    Oa  one  occasion,  when  the  trxt  re- 
ferred to  the  devii,  shrt  orgected  streou- 
ouTtly,  saying  it  wa-*  bid  euouih  to  have 
iMUch  a  creature  in  existence  without  re- 
ferrinj;  to  bim  in  literature 

During  her  English  prepura'.im  Mis*- 
Keller  eij  )yed  exirt-m«iy  tile  plays  of 
■Saakespeare  aud  tue  e-^-ays  of  Barkf. 
Her  delicious  sense  of  humjr  was  hhoJtn 
when,  in  readiusi  triat  Burkw  naid,  "  P.iv- 
liament  has  disarmed  Wale>  'ly  sJa-.ute 
>iui.i  uovv  proposes  lo  '!ii;»rm  Aui-^rica  o> 
an  instruction,"  she  q  iier.lv  retuarge.') : 
'•  Rither  polue,  was  ii.  nu  ?"  When  Vir 
Gilmaii  <xpiaiaed  to  h'-r  tn»'  mf-aiinsf  o» 
chicane  ano  shovved  ner  the  trick  by 
which  th<^  N.^A'  Eagian  lers  nullified  an 
act  of  Parliament,  Helen  'X.Jaimed: 
•' Toat  was  the  w-iy  in  which  'h«  (ja^r 
was  decided  In  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ' 
[t  was  H  leirnl  quioile  that  Bellari)  tausshl 
Portia  !"'  From  the^e  and  other  incidenti* 
vlr  Guman  was  early  led  to  counludv 
tnat  Helen  Kr;ll«-r  has  the  logical  miu<» 
even  if  all  other  women  are  held  to  lack 
■:t 

Years  ago  the  child  was  apt  at  quota- 
tions     On  one  ocrasioo,  when  she  vi-ited 
a  girlrj'  school  near   Bo.tton,  she   fille.i 
with  astonishment  all  who  saw  her    hy 
•he  quickness  with  which  she  would  fl 
to  an  object  some  of  the  little  poetry  >\i- 
theu   kue.v.      Two   heads   of    Nero,   <••>- 
repn  smting  him  as  a  child  and  the  o*i  e 
as  an  emperor,  were  examin«d  hf  her  «  n 
'jbis   occasion   and   she  expressed   grew' 
wonder  that  "  such  a  sweet  and  innocent 
<;hild"  could    d-velop    into   the   wicked  1 
man  she  knew  Nero  to  have  bef  n      Fx'om  ! 
the  lips  of   the  man's   face  -hj   quickly  ' 
read  the  domiannb  characteristic  ot  pride. 
Venus   was  j  )yfally  recognized,   and   a  I 
head  of  Z'Mh  suggested  at  once  a  viva- 1 
clous  recitation  of  these   Homeric  lines  ; 
relating  to  Athena:     •'  She  sprang  of  a| 
NUddeu    from    ont    the  immortal    hea<j.  | 
«'biriiogher  pointed  lance;  nuge  Olympui 
was  shaken  to  Its  ba.se  »ud<r  the  %^ei.iht 
of  the  Ktay-eyed  uodder*.-*.  "nd  >tll  arouuU 
the  earth  groaned  terrlb'v"     Helen  was 
only  11  wh>  n  this  vi^iI;  iuu\  place  and  11, 
t)e  i    rt-membered,  means  4  yt-ar-j  old  in- 
tellectually—  since  the  child  was  7  before 
she   was  even   taught    how   to   use  her 
sense  of  touch. 

A  girl  with  a  mind  like  that  could  do 
auythiug.      Aftrn-    reading   an    authenti- 
cated incident  liSe  this  of  the  school  visit 
one  ceases  to  wonder  that  Helen  Keller 
enten.d     Radcl?fi"e    with     flying    colore, 
oss-ed  in  advanced  Latin  with  credit  sn'i 
in  advanced  Greek,  which  her  tiT^or  r<- 
i^arded  as  her  star  sulj  ^ct  vvith  the  "  B  " 
'hat  means  an  honor.     The  examination 
().'»pers   were   given   her   in    the    Braille 
raised  point  system  and  the  anawers  she 
wrote  npoa  a  typewriter,  in  the  use  of 
which  she  I,q  an  fxptrt.     Her'teachers 
flay  that  while  at  snap  questiOD?  she  has 
no  more  aptitude  than  the  m^jo^ity  of 
her  fellow  students,  when  she  uas  time 
enough  she  greatly  outstrips  them  in  the 
quality  of  her  work. 

Upon  history  she  wHl  write  bookfuls 
find  she  has  to  be  stopped  in  her  disserta- 
tions upon  Pericles  or  Cicero.  Besides 
passing  In  all  tlie  required  subjects,  Miss 
Keller  has  entered  RadcMfle  with  »  <:Durse 
or  two  to  the  good.  Freshman  F.nglish 
and  advanced  French  were  "  anticipated  " 
or  tak'-n  iff  advance  by  her. 


Of  me  »ui>j.icts  which  this  remarkable 
;  girl  is  DOW  studyiui;  purhnp.'?  the  miost 
difllcult  for  her  to  receive  is  the  conrs* 
called  French  2a  in  Harvard  and  Rad- 
clifi"-.  I',  deals  with  prose  and  poetrv  of 
La  Fontaine,  Corneille,  Raciue,  Moli'ere, 
Victor  lingo,  Georgf.  Sand,  Alfred  de 
Musset  and  Taiue.  This  is  a  full  course 
and  has  three  hours  a  week  of  recitation 
work.  At  the  lectures  Helen  is  invari- 
ably accompsnitd  by  Mies  Sullivan,  who 
sits  close  beside  her  aud  gites  her  in  the 
manual  language  whatever  the  instructor 
may  be  saying. 

The  German  course  wh^ch  Helen  has 
elected  is  conducted  mainly  in  Enelisb, 
but 'a  good  deal  of  dfflcnit  iscbiller  is 
read  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  several 
German  themes  are  r*  quired.  The  daily 
theme  conrse,  known  as  English  22, 
would  t)resent  few  fliflkuhies  to  a  girl  of 
Helen  Keller's  abiljiy.  She  has/.always 
been  able  to  write  easily  aid  well.  The 
exquisite  nature  of  her  thoughts  may  be 
seexi  from  one  of  the  essays  written  dur- 
ing her  preparatory  voars.  The  subject 
was  "  A  Noble  Man." 

"What  do  I  mean  by  a  noble  man?" 
began  Hdeu.  "I  certainly  do  not  mean 
a  man  of  high  rauk,  power  or  wealth,  as 
the  R.mians  did,  bat,  to  my  mind,  a  aoble 
man.  is  he  who  strice<  io  aitaia  that 
whch;:'i,-i  be.uiiiifnl  j(.Ld  imperishable— 
love.  Love  is  1 1).:  foundation  upoi^  whicli 
all  liobihty  must  r^st.  Ii;  a  man  has  love 
ia  bis  heajt  it  will  find  its  txpressiou  in 
manv  be.iutiful  quaiitie.s.  such  as  pa- 
tieice,  courage  and  charily.  A  noble 
Ciau  18  patriotic,  honest  aud';firm;  he 
labors,  not  for  promotio!^  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  which  bi-<  work  will 
bring  to  tho.'^ie  around  him  He  is  a  true 
'friend  whom  all  can  trust  " 

The  history  course  elected  by  Miss 
Keller  is  conducted  l.y  Prof.  Archibald 
Gary  Coolidge,  a  son  of  the  late  minister 
to  France.  Prof  t'ooiidge  i,s  h.  very  pof- 
nlar  instructor,  atd  bio  coarse  i<  one  of 
the  pleasantest  yAverx  in  Cambridge. 
This  work  must  be  n  keen  delight  to  a 
student  posfcessiug  such  enthusiasm  for 
history:;as  Helen  Keller  has  always 
evinced. 

For  all  Helen  Keller's  remarkable  intel- 
lectuality she  is  in  the  main  just  a  pleas- 
ant,  normal  girl,  enthusiastic,  fond  of 
fun  and  delighting  in  social  pleasures. 
iShe  is  very  popular  with    her   college 
[mates,  and  many  of  thera  are  learning 
the  manual  language  in  order  tnat they 
may   hold    ready   intercourse  with    her. 
When  people  speak  with  cicarness,  how- 
ever, Helen  can  nearly  alwavH  understand 
what  is  said  by  placing  her  fingers  on  the 
I  lips  of  the  speaker. 

The  wonderful  sensitiveness  of  this 
girl's  fingertips  cannot  he  imagined  by 
one  who  has  opiy  the  ordinary  sense  of 
touch.  Fer  appreciation  of  everything 
that  is  brought  to  her  attention  is  excep- 
tionally keen. 

I  She  has  the  most  indomitable  enthusi- 
lasm  for  study,  and  though  she  is  not  at 
all  conceited  she  thinks,  t:oc  unreason- 
ably, as  has  been  proved,  that  she  can  do 
altoost  anything.  Much  of  her  intellect- 
ual power  her  teachers  feel  may  be  direct- 
ly attributed  to  her  long  and  honorable 
line  of  ancestors.  For  the  blood  of  the 
f>ld  Boston  Adamses  as  well  as  that  of 
Gov.  Spottswood  and  many  Southern 
gentlemen  of  parts  has  come  down  to 
Hele  1  Keller. 

All  her  §tndy  does  not  in  the  least  im- 
pair the  health  of  this  remarkable  girl 
and  she  is  today  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
welJ-developed     young     woman.        She 
wheels,  using  a  tandem  which  she  shares 
with   a  gentleman  of  her   acquaintance, 
and  she  is  extremely  fond  of  pedestrian 
exercise.    Nor  is  she  lacking  in  womanly 
accomplishments.      She    sews,   crochets 
and   embroiders   quite  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned girl.    And  most  marvellous  of  all, 
she  plays  a  capital  game  of  chess !    All 
In  all,  Helen  Keller  is  without  doubt  the 
most  wouderfnl   coll»-ge   girl   the  world 
hab  yet  seen.— [New  York  Sun. 
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CHAMPION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


J.  Newton   Breed   Himself 
Unable  to  See. 


y  Individual  Effort  Sircceedei  in  Having 
legislatnrc  Pass  Bill. 


Its  PurtJO'e  lu'struotion  of  AflBlicted  in 
Massachusetts  at  State  Expense. 


Of  all  the  individual  work  accom- 
plished last  year  at  ''the  state  house, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
which  stands  to  the  credit  of  J.  Newton 
Breed  of  Somerville,  a  blind  man. 

Without  the  friends,  the  "pull"  or  the 
personal  prestige  that  is  so  often  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  an  impression 
upon  the  legislators  of  Beacon  hill.  Mr 
Breed  succeeded  in  inducing  th<|^  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  bill  for  the  instructioir 
of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts  at 
the  expense  of  the  state. 

Through  the  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonality and  the  evident  sincerity  of  his 
purpose,  Mr  Breed  was  able  to  carry  i 
his  point  where  many  influential  indi-  | 
vicTuals  and  powerful  corporations  had 
been  unable  to  carry  theirs.  The  blind 
people  of  the  state  have  much  to  thank 
him  for,  and  what  he  has  accomplished 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  even  larger  re- 
sults. 

Mr  Breed,  who  is  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  lost  his  sight  some  years  ago 
through  a  premature  blast.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Soldiers'  home  in  Togus, 
Me,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
his  now  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  the  blind  may  be  taught 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  thereby  es- 
cape that  awful  hopelessness  that  oth- 
erwise, must  take  possession  of  the 
minds  of  these  unfortunate.^. 


J.    NEWTON   BREED. 


Mr  Breed  soon  became  possessed  witlj 
the  desire  to  do  something  for  the  rest 
of  sightless  humanity,  and  began  to 
make  a  special  study  of  the  question. 

To  hisjjreat  surprise  he  found,  u'jon 
investigation,  that  no  steps  had  ever 
been  taken  in  this  state  toward  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  those  who 
become  blind  late  in  life;  and  he  found 
also  that  the  number  of  those  thus  af- 
flicted was  absolutely  appallinec.  The 
census  of  1S90  put  the  number  of  adult 
blind  in  Massachusetts  at  6fi8,  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  whole  number  of  blind  in  the 
state. 


In  t;ieT::crtirseY)r  iiis  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  adult  blind  in 
Massachusetts    Mr    Breed     appli6^d     for 

Ehelp  to  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr  Frank  A. 
Hill,  was  enabled  to  make  all  the  in- 
vestigations neNcessarv,  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  plan.        -  4, 

Mr  Breed  submitte;^  a  list  of  educators 
to  whom  questions  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility of  instructing-  the  adult  blind  at 
tlieir  homes  should  be  sent. 

To  the  cuestion  as  to  whether  the 
blind  wished  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
th%re  was  but  one  answer,  and  that  in 
the  affirmative.  Concerning  the  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  there  was,  of  course, 
no  such  harmony.  A  weekly  newsiiaper 
for  the  blind,  the  first  copy  of  which 
should  contain  the  alphabet,  with  in- 
struction from-  which  a  person  able  to 
see  could  toach  the  blind  one  to  read, 
was  proposed,  but  v/as  not  regarded  as 
generally  feasible.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
since   the   original   quesft«fis   were  sent 

.  out  there  has  been  started  the  Milwau- 

!  kee  Review,  a  weekly  paper  for  the 
blind,  which  is  printed  in  what  is  called 

I  the  New  York  point  system,  and  which 

1  is  edited  by  a  blind  man. 

■  In  the  course  of  his  campaign  Mr 
Breed  vigorously  combatted  the  notion 
that  an  adult  blind  man  can  do  nothing 
except  beg,  peddle  or  go  to  the  poor- 
house.  What  these  afflicted  people  need, 
he  contended,  is  instruction  which  shall 
enable  them  to  work  as  long  as  the  see- 
ing man  works,  and  then  receive  such  a 
pension  as  will  permit  them  to  live  de- 
cently and  cbmfortably  the  remaining 
portion  of  their  years. 

An  old  blind  man  was  recently  talten 
from  the  poorhouse  in  Ayer  Junction 
and  taught  broomrnaking  at  Hartford 
school  for  the  blind.  He  then  returned 
to  his  own  town  and  set  up  a  broom- 
making  establishment,  where  he  is  now 
doing  well  Caneseating  may  be  a 
source  of  supply  to  many  blind  men,  and 
upholstery,  too,  is  a  capital  trade  to  be 
followed.  In  Canada  it  is  acknowledged 
that  a  blind  person  can  reseat  a  chair 
better  than  the  average  seeing  worker. 

In  Edinburgh  a  speed  of  122  words  a  ; 
minute  has  been  attained  by  a  well-  i 
taught  blind  stenographer,  and  in  Blr-  I 

mingham,  Eng,  the  blind  make  excellent 
wages  doing  commercial  typewriting 
The  principal  fact  to  be  noted  is,  how- 
^7*^,^1  ^^.^^  '"  England  any  one  losing 
Bight  after  years  of  maturity  have  been 
attamed  can  receive  instruction  both 
literary  and  industrial,  free  of  charge, 
and  can  be  assisted  in  establishing  any 
business  or  occupation  which  he  is  ca- 
pable of  following. 

All  these  facts  were  duly  set  forth  to 
the  legislative  committee  by  this  blind 
champion  of  the  blind,  and  the  effect  of 
It  was  the  eventual  passage  of  the  act 
appropriating  $10OO  for  the  purposes 
named  in  Mr  Breed's  appeal. 

Miss  Lillian  Carside  and  Miss  Lydia 
Hayes,  the  latter  a  blind  woman  resid- 
ing in  Somerville,  will  be  employed  to 
teach  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes, 
under  this  appropriation,  and  the  event 
really  marks  the  first  definite  step  that 
has  been  taken  in  this  direction  outside 
pC  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Bos- 
ton. 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  blind 
of  Massachusetts  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  which  Mr  Breed  deserves 
^l^r}*-  ^^3  be^"^  confined  to  the  use  of 
children  under  15. 

Mr  Breed  hopes  soon  to  present  a  bill 
for  pensioning  the  blind  in  this  state. 
He  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the 
collection  of  facts  and  statistics  along 
this  line,  and  he  feels  that,  now  that 
teachers  have  been  appointed  to  teach 
the  adult  blind  how  to  read,  the  larger 
and  perhaps  more  important  task  may 
in  time  be  accomplished. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  Harris 
■of  Charlestown,  who  died  in  1877,  a  fund, 
which  yields  $1200  a  year,  was  secured 
for  the  pensioning  of  the  aged  and  in-  1 
digent  blind.  By  the  terms  of  this  will 
the  bund  of  Charlestown  are  given  the 
<irst  benefits.  This  is  the  only  fund 
which   is   now  available  for   such   pen- 

f  °5fx^  '^'^^  ^^^^  paid  range  from  $40 
to  $100  a  year. 

That  this  system  of  pensions  is  ad- 
mirable no  one  can  deny,  but  even  the 
maximum  sum  given  under  the  Harris 
tund  is  not  enough  to  pay  a  man's 
board  much  less  to  care  for  him  entire- 
iv      Nevertheless,     the    theory,    in    the 


ly. 


opinion  of  many,  is  ideal,  and  a  sum 
large  enough  to  yield  $150  a  year  to 
17^11  indigent  aged  blind  man  and 
woman  in   Massachusetts  would  indeed 

•*  ^<  erodsend  to  these  helpless  ones  wha 
sit  In  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

On  one  street  in  South  Boston  there 
lives  today  an  old  blind  woman  whose 
working  days  are  nov/  almost  at  an  end 
tahe  has  saved  some  money  but  not 
enough  to  pay  her  board  tl^e  10  or  15 
years  of  1  fe  that  may  remain  to  her 
Yet  there  is  no  place  to  which  she  may 

f5'  i?\J^^   ^.'"^  people's  homes  do  not 
admit  those  who  are  blind 

The  question  of  establishing  industrial 

training  institutions  and  working  homes 

as  well   as   the    pension   system   is 

now    occupying    the    attention 

I  friends  of  tjie  adult  blind. 


just 
of    the 


In  New  ^orK  city  $/6,000  annually  Is 
devoted  to  pensioning  the  adult  blind 
In  En,?iand  there  are  45  societies  thus 
engaged,  the  largest  one  of  which  dis- 
tributes about  $130,000  annually  to  the 
needy  blind.  Industrial  education  for 
the  blind  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
development  in  England. 

From  the  annual  report  of  one  of 
these  English  schools  we  learn  that  in 
1898  the  number  of  blind  persona  direct- 
ly ben.5flted  was  574,  and  that  of  these 
354  blind  people  were  regularlv  visited 
at  their  homes,  supplied  \\ith  books  to 
road  and  taught  to  read  them,  and  ihat 
24  adults  were  assisted  into  business  or 
supplied  with  the  outfits  necessary  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  chosen  trade.  And  all 
this  was  done  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
$30,000. 

Besides  the  26  schools  there  are  47 
homo-teaching  societies  in  England, 
each  employing  one  or  more  blind  tiav- 
eiing  teachers.  There  are  also  37  work- 
ing homes,  where  more  than  1100  blind 
adults  are  taken  care  of,  earning  there, 
in  most  cases,  the  whole  or  a  large  part 
of  their  own  living. 


I 
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Instr  action  to  ihe^BUn(i 

"The  blind  leading  the  blind"  is  about 
to  be  practically  realized  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  Miss  Lydia  G.tm^B  who  j 
is  herself  blind,  has,  been  aplpoi^ted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Educatiot  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  one  of  the  teachers  of 
adult  blind  persons  who  were  unable  to 
secure  an  education  in  their  youth. 

The  work  of  which  Miss  Hayes  will  do 
her  share,  is  made  possible  by  the  pro- 
visions of  a  law  which  was  enacted  last 
spring.  It  is  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 

Blind.  ^.  .      ,.  „ 

The  instruction  to  give  which  the 
teachers  of  whom  Miss  Hayes  is  one  are  , 
appointed,  is  peculiar  in  this  re^spect. 
that  it  is  given  at  the  homes  of  the  re- 
pective  pupils.  Any  adult  blind  person 
who  desires  to  be  instructed  will  be  vis- 
ited by  a  teacher  if  he  or  she  sends  a 
reouest  for  instruction.  This  system  is 
;Xbly  uniciue,  and  for  instituting  it 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  ' 

pfolnd'^^j^nolis.  Ind.-Press 
NG'    15    1900 


Helen  Keller,  the  «wv , 


Helen  K.eiier.  tue  «t:,.,  dumb  and  blin.1 
young  woman  who  has  jast  entered  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  finds  f«ometry  arid  alge- 
bra her  hardest  studies,  but  all  of  tno 
languages  she  takes  to  easily. 


THEfBOSTON     BaDGET. 


No?  18  1900 

IN  BEHALF  OB  BLIND  BABIES. 

To  the  oatnkl  obseiver  U  may  seem  tbftt 
with  the  Perkloa  laititotion  for  the  Blind 
In  Sooth  BoBtoD  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaioa  Piatn,  ample  provi- 
■ion  has  been  made  for  anfoitanates  of  that 
olarB;bat  snoh  la  not  the  oase.  There  is 
■till  a  large  number  of  children  for  whom, 
as  yet,  no  pUoe  has  been  provided.  They 
are  the  blind  bibles.  They  cannot  enter 
the  kindergarten  antU  they  are  five  years 
old,  and  they  cannot  enter  the  legalar  day 
Dorseries  where  seeing  babies  are  oared  for, 
because  they  require  more  attention  than 
the  basy  matrona  hare  time  to  give.  So  In 
;  many  cases  they  are  left  at  home  alone  all 
I  day.tled  into  a  chair  or  strapped  lot »  a  bed, 
or  worse  still,  rendered  partially  ancon- 
Bolons  by  drags  pat  lot)  their  food.  In 
caies  where  the  mother  Is  obi  gid  to  work 
cot  and  there  Is  so  one  with  whom  to  leave 
the  blind  baby,  there  Is  no  other  way  of 
making  gnre  that  nothing  will  happen  to  It. 
¥aable  to  see  the  v^rioas  ob]  ^ots  that  do 
so  mnoh  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  seeing 
baby,  their  faoaltles  gralatUy  bacoma  dor- 
mant, or  their  energies  are  perverted  into 
channels  harmful  both  to  mind  and  body, 
so  that  it  often  happens  that  by  the  time 
the  blind  baby  Is  five  years  old,  it  Is  men- 
tally and  physically  incapacitated  for 
instruction  in  the  kindergarten. 

"  Cannot  something  ba  done  to  brighten 
the  lives  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  these 
unfortunate  little  dwellers  in  darkness  f  " 
yon  ask.  Yes.  something  can  be  done,  and 
an  i  Sort  Is  being  made  to  do  it.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  nursery 
for  blind  babies,  a  nursery  where  tbey  shall 
'  be  taken  in  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible, 
and  tenderly  oared  for  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  kindergarten.  A  com- 
mittee, composed  of  some  of  Boston's  well- 
known  workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
has  been  formed.and  it  is  their  intention,  as 
•oon  »B  money  enoogh  has  been  raised,  to 
ake  a  few  tunny  rooms  in  some  unpretend- 
ing quarter  of  the  city,  and  there  commence 
this  labor  of  love. 

Money  to  carry  on  the  work  iS  urgently 
needed.  Are  tbere  not  fathers  and  mothers 
enough  in  Boston  and  vicinity  whose  grat- 
itude that  their  own  little  ones  can  see  will 
prompt  them  to  oontiibnte  generously  to 
this  cause  f  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was 
for  thirteen  years  principal  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children  In  Jamaica  Plain, 
has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  treasurer, 
and  will  promptly  acknowledge  all  remit- 
tances from  generous  spirited  contributors. 
We  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  all 
lovers  of  childrer,  and  especially  of  on- 
fortunate  children,  will  respond  generously 
to  this  appeal  in  th  Ir  behalf,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  bring  lunsbtne.  health  and 
happiness  into  their  forlorn  little  lives. 
Fall  particulars  legrading  the  wor .  may  be 
nbtalnfd  by  addressing  IdUs  Bji  tba  M 
Snow,  27  Ltmbert  avenue.  Bozbnry.  In- 
fants' clothitig.  toys,  ohalrp,  cribs,  car- 
riage?, and  all  that  goes  to  make  baby- 
hood oomtoitable  and  happy,  la  earnestly 
solicited,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  same 
address. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  stronger  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  helpless  little  ones  than  the 
wotds  written  by  Loaisa  M.  Aloott : 
We  «r«  Btttlng  in  the  sbsdow 
0(  a  long  and  lonely  nlftbt, 
Waiting  till  some  goDtle  angel 
Oomes  to  lead  ni  to  tba  llgbt; 
For  we  know  tbere  Is  a  msgto 
Tbat  can  glye  f  yes  to  the  bUnc, 
O  well-niled  b»td»,  b»  generoni, 
O  pitying  bearts  be  kind. 


Date 


Blind  "Babies 

Tlioro   .are    in   Boston    and   its    snb-' 
iirbs  a  nnniber  of  blind  babies  livius; 
in   poverty,    de^-adation   and   neglect, 
find  .an  etltort  is  being  made  to  e.stab- 
lii!!li  a  nursery  where  these  little  un- 
forrnnates    sl'ionld    be    properly    and 
caretully    cared   for   during    the    day. 
As   yet   no   provision   has  been   made 
for  tlie   blind   baby.     It  cannot   enter 
the  regular  day  nursery  because  it  re- 
quires more  care  and  attention  than 
the  matrons  have  time  to  bestow,  so 
in  many  cases  it  is  left  alone  all  day 
while  tile  mother  goes  out  to  wofli  or. 
I  worse  still,  rendered  partially  uncon- 
' scions    by    drugs    used    in    the    milk. 
Unable  to  see  tlie  various  objects  tliat 
t-ike  up  the  attention  and  develop  the 
mind  of  tlie  seeing  baby,  their  facul- 
ties   gradually    liecome    dormant,    or 
their  energies  are  perverted  into  chan- 
nels both  harmful  to  mind  and  l)ody, 
so    that    in    man--    instances,    .-y    the 
time  tliat  lu  y  .each  the  kindergarten 
age,   5   years,  they  are  mentally   and 
phvsicaily    incapaciated    for    instruc- 
tion.    Tliere  are  at  present  six  blind 
habits,  under  3  years  of  age.  living  in 
most  deplorable  conditions,  for  wliom 
a  nurserv  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
i  probably  many  more,   eitlier  blind   or 
!.senublind<   wliose    condition    has    noi 
yet  been  investigated. 

A   committee   of   some   of    Boston's 
well-known  citizens  has  been  formed, 
and  it  is  thi'ir  intention  as  soon  as  the 
necessary   money   lias   been   raised   to 
take   a    few    large,    sunny    rooms  ^  in 
some  unpretending   part  of  the  city, 
•ind    tliere    coinmence    their    labor    of 
'ove.     Miss    Isaiiel   Greely.    wiio   was 
for  13  years  principal  of  tlie  kinder- 
garten for  tlie  blind  in  .Taniaica  IMain, 
has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  treas- 
urer,  and"  Avill  promptly  acknowledge 
■ill  contrilmtions.     Her  address  is  175 
Wintlirop  road.  Brookline.     :sioiiey  to 
carry  on  this  work  is  urgently  needed. 
:ind"  we    hope    and    believe    that    all 
lovers  of  children,  and  especially  un- 
fortunate    children,     will     generously 
•espoud   to   tills   appeal   for   funds    in 
rlieir  behalf.    Tliose  desiring  full  par- 
ticulars niav  (dMain  tiiem  by  address- 
ing :^Iiss  Bertlia  :M.  Snow.  27  Lambert 
n\-^^nue.     lloxliury.      roiitributions    of 
infants'    clothes,    chairs,    cribs,    play- 
things and  all  tliat  goes  to  make  bal)y- 
hood  comfortable  and  iiappy  are  ear- 
nestly solicited,  and  may   be  sent   to 
Mis.'^  Snow  at  the  above  address. 
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ELEN  KELLER  IS  A  MARVEL. 

eaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Yet  She  Galna 
a    TliorougU    Eaueation— Her 
Student  Life. 


Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
lind  girl,  has  overcome  tremendous 
bstacles  and  is  now  progressing  well 
s  a  student  at  EadclifEe,  says  an  ex~ 
hange. 

The    bulk    of    her    preparation    for 
:oHege    was    accomplished    under   Ar- 
;hur   Oilman's    instruction,    aided    by 
.Miss    Sullivan,    for    several   years    her 
teacher.     Ey  the  employment  of  sev- 
eral ingenious   instruments   she   mas- 
tered  geometry   and    algebra,     while 
with   raised   letter   books   she   has  se- 
cured a  grasp  on  English,  Latin  and 
Greek.     Her  examination  papers  wen. 
in  the  Braille  raised  point  system  and 
the    answers    she    wrote    on    a    tj-pe- 
writer,  in  the  use  of  which  she  is  an 
expert.      Besides    passing    in    ^11    the 
required  subjects.     Miss     Kellgr     has 
entered  Eadclifife  with,  freshman  Eng- 
lish and  advanced  Frenca  to  the  good. 
At  the  lectures  Helen  is  invariably 
accompanied   by  Miss     Sullivan,    who! 
sits  close  beside  her  and  gives  her,  in 
the    manual   language,    whatever    the 
instructor  may  be  saying.     The  fine-, 
ness  of  her  sonf  and  the  exquisite  naJ 
tare    of    her    thoughts    are^  evidenced' 
by    the    essays   written     during     her 
preparation. 

For  all  Helen  Keller's  remarkable 
intellectuality  she  is,  in  the  main,  just 
ja,  pleasant,  normal  girl.  She  rides  a 
Sandem,  sews,  crochets,  embroiders, 
and,  most  marvelous  of  all,  plays 
capital  game  of  chess.  She  is  with- 
out doiibt  the  most  wonderful  college 
girl  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
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While  it  might  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  and  the  Kin-^ 
dergarten  for  the  BJinjLat  Jamaica  Plain  ample  provision  haS' 
been  made  for  unfortunates  of  that  class,  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  blind  babies  have  as  yet  no  place  provided.  They  cannot 
enter  the  kindergarten  until  they  are  five  and  they  cannot  enter 
the  regular  day  nurseries,  because  they  require  more  attention 
than  the  busy  matrons  can  give.  So  they  are  frequently  left  at 
home  all  day,  strapped  to  beds,  or  worse  still,  rendered  par- 
tially unconscious  by  drugs.  There  is  now  a  movement  on 
foot  to  establish  a  nursery  for  blind  babies,  where  they  may 
be  tenderly  cared  for  until  of  kindergarten  age.  This  worthy 
charity  is  one  in  which  all  kind-minded  people  ought  to  take 
an  interest.  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow  of  27  Lambert  Avenue, 
Roxbury,  has  been  selected  to  give  ^the  public  full  informationf; 
regarding  the^ 
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In  Behalf  of  ^liaJ^SSbies....^^^^ 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  seem  thik^ 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  m 
South   Boston    and    the   kindergarten    for 
blind   children    in   Jamaica    Plain,    ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  unfortunates  I 
of    this   class;    but   such  is  not   the   case. 
There  is  still  a  large  number  of  children 
for  whom  as  yet   no  place  has  been    pro- 
vided —these  are  the  blind  babies.     They 
cannot  go   to   the  nurseries  where  seeing 
babies  are  cared  for,  because  they  require 
more  attention  than  the  busy  matrons  have 
time  to   give,  and   they  cannot  enter   the 
kindergarten  until  they  are  five  years  old. 
So  in   many  cases  they  are   left  at  home 


alone  all  day,  tied  into  a  chair,  or  strapper"-! 
on  to  a  bed,  or, worse  still,  rendered  partiall-  y 
unconscious  by  drugs  put  into  their  food  • 
In  cases  where  the  mother  is  obliged  tiJ 
work  out,  and  there  is  no  one  with  whooj 
to  leave  the  blind  baby,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  being  sure  that  nothing  will  happen 
to  it.  Unable  to  see  any  of  the  various  objects 
that  do  so  much  to  take  up  the  attention  and 
develop  the  mind  of  the  seeing  child,  their  j 
faculties  gradually  become  dormant,  or 
their  energies  perverted  into  channels  harm- 
ful both  to  mind  and  body,  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
kindergarten  age  they  are  mentally  and 
physically  incapacitated  for  instruction. 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a 
nursery  for  blind  babies,  a  nursery  where 
they  shall  be  taken  in  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible  and  tenderly  cared  for  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  kinder- 
garten. A  committee  of  some  of  Boston's 
well  known  workers  in  the  cau-e  of  hu- 
manity has  been  formed,  and  it  is  their 
intention  as  soon  as  there  is  money  enough 
to  take  a  few  sunny  rooms  in  some  unpre- 
tending quarter  of  the  city  and  there  com- 
mence this  labor  of  love.  Money  to  carry 
on  the  work  is  urgently  needed.  Are  there 
not  fathers  and  mothers  enough  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  whose  gratitude  that  their 
own  little  ones  can  see  will  prompt  them 
to  contribute  generously  to  this  cause? 
Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was  for  thirteen 
years  principal  of  the  kindergarten  for 
blind  children  in  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  treasurer,  and  will 
promptly  acknowledge  all  contributions 
sent  to  her  at  her  home,  175  Winthrop 
road,  Brookline.  It  is  hoped  that  all  lovers 
of  children,  and  especially  of  unfortunate 
children,  will  respond  generously  to  this 
appeal  in  their  behalf,  thus  making  it  pos- 
:  sible  to  bring  sunshine,  health  and  happi- 
ness into  their  forlorn  little  lives.  Full 
particulars  regarding  the  work  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow, 
27  Lambert  avenue,  Roxbury.  Infants' 
clothing,  toys,  chairs,  cribs,  carriages,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  babyhood  comforta- 
ble and  happy  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
may  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 
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ABOUT  TOWN. 

A  most  commendable  philanthropic 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  a  nnmber 
of  Boston  ladies,  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nursery  for  blind  babies,  for 
whom,  unfortunately,  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  day  nursery  or  k^ivdaapnitMPt 
Money  to  carry  on  the  work  is  urgenJ-Jy 
needed  and  it  is  believed  that  lovers  of 
children,  especially  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, will  respond  generously.  Miss 
Isabel  Greely  of  17.5  Winthrop  road. 
Brookline,  who  was  for  thirteen  years 
principal  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  treasurer,  and  coutribu- 

SATURDAY,    :N0V.  17,  1300 


The  News. 


Master  Tom  Stringer,  the  blind  luiite 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
Sfhool,  whose  remarkable  career  in 
educational  lines  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  is  continuing  his 
studies  at  the  Lowell  School  prepara- 
tory to  entering  at  the  Mechanics'  Art 
School.  As  would  be  surmised,  his 
instruction  is  carried  on  through  his 
teacher,  Mi.ss  Helen  Conley,  as  here- 
tofore, who  interprets  the  different 
lessons  by  the  aid  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet. 
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IN  BEHALF  OP  BLIND  BABIES. 

To  the   oa£D»l  obseiver  If  iliat  Beemtlukt 
with  the  PerklQB  iDktltation  for  the  Blind 
In  Sontb  Boaton  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jtmaioa  Plain,  ample  provi- 
■lon  has  been  made  for  nnfoitanates  of  that 
ola8B ;  bat  snob  la  not   the  oaee.    There  la 
still  a  large  number  of  oblldren  for  whom, 
as  yet,  no  place  has  been  provided.    They 
are  the  blind  btbles.    They  cannot  enter 
the  kindergarten  antil  they  are  five  years 
old.  and  they  cannot  enter  the  regalar  day 
narseries  where  seeing  babies  are  cared  for, 
becaose  (hey  riqaire  more  attention  than 
the  bnsy  matrons  have  time  to  give.    So  in 
many  oases  they  are  left  at  home  alone  all 
day.tied  into  a  chair  or  strapped  Int  >  a  bed, 
or  worse  still,  rendered  partially  nnoon- 
Bolons  by  drags   pat  Intj  their  food.    In 
eases  where  the  mother  Is  obl'gad  to  work 
cot  and  there  is  no  one  with  whom  to  leave 
the  blind  baby,  there   is  no  other   way  of 
making  sare  that  nothing  will  happen  to  It. 
¥aable  to   see  the  VArioas  obj  dots  that  do 
BO  mach  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  seeing 
baby,  their  faoalties  gralaally  baooma  dor- 
mant, or  their  energies  are  perverted  Into 
ohannela  harmful  both  to  mind  and  body, 
■0  that  it  often  happens  that  by  the  time 
the  blind  baby  is  five  years   old.  it  is  men- 
tally and    physloally    incapacitated     for 
instrnotlon  in  the  kindergarten. 

"  Cannot  something  be  done  to  brighten 
the  lives  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  these 
anfortuaate  little  dwellers  in  darkness  f  " 
yoa  ask.  Yes,  something  can  be  done,  and 
an  (flort  Is  being  made  to  do  it.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  nursery 
for  blind  babies,  a  nursery  where  they  shall 
be  taken  in  at  as  early  an  aj^e  as  possible, 
•nd  tenderly  oared  for  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  kindergarten.  ▲  com- 
mittee, composed  of  some  of  Boston's  well- 
known  workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
has  been  formed.and  it  la  their  intention,  aa 
soon  as  money  enough  has  been  raiami  *« 
ake  a  few  lunny  rooms  In  some  unpretend- 
ing quarter  of  the  o!ty,  and  there  commence 
this  labor  of  love. 

Money  to  carry  on  the  work  is  urgently 
needed.    Are  there  not  fathers  and  mothers 
enough  In  Boston  and  vicinity  whose  grat- 
itude that  their  own  little  ones  can  see  will 
prompt  them  to  contribute  generously   to 
thlB  cause  f    Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was 
for  thlrleen  years  prinoipkl  of  the  kinder- 
gaiten  for  blind  children  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
has  kindly  ooniented  to  act  as  treasurer, 
and  will  promptly  acknowledge  all  remit- 
tances from  generous  spirited  contributors. 
We  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that   all 
lovers  of  ohildrer,  and   especially  of  un- 
fortunate children,  will  respond  generously 
to  this  appeal  In  tb  ir  behalf,  thus  making 
It    possible  to  bring  lunshine.  health  and 
happiness  Into  their  forlorn  little   lives. 
Full  particulars  regradlog  the  wor ;  may  be 
obtained    by  addresslog  tflss  Bai  tba  M 
Snow,  27  Lambert  avenue,  Roibury.     In- 
fanti'    dothirg,  toys,    cbalre,  cribs,   ear- 
rlagee,  and  all   that  goes   to  make  baby- 
hood comfortable  and  happy  is  earnestly 
solicited,  and   may  be  sent  to  the   same 
address. 

There  If,  perhaps,  no  strongpr  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  helpless  little  ones  than  th« 
words  written  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott: 
We  are  sitting  In  the  sbadow 
0(  a  long  and  lonely  Dlgbt, 
Watting  till  some  gentle  angel 
Oomes  to  le&a  ni  to  tba  Ugbt; 
For  we  know  there  Is  a  msglo 
Tbat  can  gWe  eyes  to  the  bltn<?, 
O  well-fllled  baods,  ba  geneiooi, 
O  pitying  hearts  be  kind. 
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What  a  Blind  GirJJe^Ooing. 
Occasionally     Ave  m^et   with     such   a 
heroic  and  plucky  spirit  in  some  of  the 
children     of    misfoftjm«r)that     it    puts 
every    nerve    to      tin^ml    and    almost 
mantles    the   cheek  %fitl\?the    blush    of 
shame  that  we.  wltdfeyr^endowed  with 
full  faculties  have  fBne  so  little.     This 
is   illustrated   in   the  career   of  a  blind 
i  girl— Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  now  tak- 
!  ing"  a   college   course    in   Radcliffe    Col- 
'  lege.      Cambridge,    Mass.      Tlie    papers 
tell  us  that  she  entered  with  flying  col- 
ors,   passing  in   advanced   Latin    "with 
credit,"  and  in  advanced  Greek,  which 
her  tutor  regarded  as  her  star  subject, 
with    the    "B."      The    examination    pa- 
pers were  in  the  Braille  raised  point  sys- 
tem   and  the  answers  she  wrote  upon 
a  typewriter,   in   the   use  of  which  she 
'is    an   expert.     Her    teachers   say    that 
while   at   "snap"   questions  she   has  no 
more    aptitude    than    the    majority    of 
students,    when   she    has   time    enough 
she  greatly  outstrips  them  in  the  qual- 
ity of  her  work.    Upon  history  she  will 
write  books   full,    and     she    has   to  be 
stopped  in  her  dissertations  upon  Peri- 
cles  or  Cicero.     Besides  passing  in  all 
the  required  subjects,  Miss  Keller  en- 
tered  Radcliffe    with    a    course    or    two 
beyond  the  requirement  for  admission. 
Freshman  English  and  advanced  Greek 
were  anticipated,   or  taken   in  advance 
by    her      We    expect    to    hear    more    of 
this  remarkable  girl  if  her  life  is  spared. 
Such   a  dauntless   spirit   deserves   high 
success,      and    is      bound    to    have      it. 
"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
A  rayless  night   offers   no   insurmount- 
able  barrier    to    this   quenchless    spirit 
that  longs  for  knowledge.    All  honor  to 
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Helen  Keller,  the  Mind  a^d  dea^e. 
is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  stud- 
ent in  RadcllfEe  coUege.  She  has  chosen 
the      French,     En^U^h     and      German 

^^  '  twif^r  At  the  'lectures  she  is  ac- 
typewriter.    At  tne  ^^^,^    ^-.^^ 

°?o"r^hfnrhef  and  ^ves  her  in  the 
Slnu^rnsuage  whatever  tl^  instruc- 
tor  may  be  sa-ylng 
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Henry  McArdle.  a  life  long  resident  c 
North  Easton,  died  at  his  home  on  Pon 
Street,  Thursday  morning,  aged  54  year; 

Since  early  boyhood  Mr.  McArdle  ha 
been  totally  blind,  as  the  result  of  an  ir 
jury.  He  was  educated  at  the  Perkins  Ir 
stitute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  H 
formerly  worked  at  cane  seating,  being 
good  performer  on  the  violin  and  pianc 
and  a  piano  tuner.  He  was  able  to  g 
about  the  village  unattended  and  his  tal 
erect  form  has  been  a  familiar  sight  on  th 
streets. 

He  was  married  a  few  months  ago  t 
Miss  Mary  Gorman,  of  Easton  Furnaa 
who,  with  an  adopted  daughter,  survivt 
him.  


A  man  recently  died  in  Easton  who 
had  been  blind  for  many  years.  The 
cause  was  the  loss  of  an  eye  when  a  boy 
by  an  arrow  shot  by  a  playmate.  The 
hght  of  the  remaining  eye  finally  went 
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MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    26.    1900 

....Ijet  us  have  the  nursery  for  blind 
babies  open  at  Christmas.  At  least  one  of 
these  babies  has  died  since  October  for 
want  of  proper  food  and  care. ,  Room  must 
be  found  somewhere  in  Boston's  great 
heart  for  this  ne«d. 

For  the   Nnvscry   lov   Blind   Babies 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  following  suibsorlptions  for  the 
Nursery  for  Blin'd  Babies  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Miss  Sophia  M.   Hall 'In  nrt 

Mrs.   R.    W.    Emmons 0"-"y 

Mi-s.   Mary  A.   Curtis ^'^-^y 

■■A    Sister,"    Cambrfdgre f'^ 

Miss    Kllzabnh    B.    Thacher l''}^      . 

"Ju^lt^l' ■,■.■.■.■■.■.       5.W 

Mrs.    G.    L.    ija-i r,  no 

A    Friend,    BrookJiue. .  - . '.^[{X 

E.    F.    P.,    Bro<)lu^i-.o -^fS; 

C.    H.    Howard ■•  -''-^ 

Mrs.   W.    N.    Clar\ ■'^•^ 

Mrs.    John    HobaiL ••  ^^^^ 

non.   E.   S.   ConYers;^ »"■"" 

Mrn.    Georse   H.    Perkins 5000 

Mrs.   B.   3.   Robinson ■'"" 

ii!294.00 

Our  plan  for  the  nursery  is  to  take  a 
small  house  of  six  or  seven  rooms  and, 
with  a  competent  nurse  and  Miss  Bertna 
Snow  as  superintendent,  make  a  beginning. 
Six  blinil  babies  are  ready  to  enter  the 
nursery  as  soon  as  it  is  opened,  and  there 
is  a  long  list  of  names  to  look  up.  There 
Is  now  at  the  Massachusetts  Bye  and  Ear 
Inflrmarv  a  de.serted  bll.rd  baby,  with  no 
name,  two  mociths  old.  Which  will  have  to 
be  sent  to  an  asylum  unless  we  can  pro- 
vide for  it.  One  blind  baby  has  died  6ir..ce 
October  for  lack  of  proper  care  and  nour- 
ishment The  search  for  these  children 
has  nece.ssarlly  been  limited  and  caniflned 
If  S1500  were  provided  the  nuTsery  oould 
be   opened    now,    because    that    sum   would 

carry   it  a  year. 

Isabel  Greei.et,  Treasurer. 
ITu   ■Winthrop   road,    Brookline. 

WEDNESDAY.     NOVEMBER     28.    1800 


HELEN   KELLER'S  DREAMS 

HER  ACCOUNT   OF  THEM,  AS   GIVEff 
TO  A  PSYCHOLOGIST 


The  Dim  World  of  the  Deaf-Blind— Early 
Impressions  of  Horror  Succeeded  by  More 
Pleasing  and  Concrete  Scenes  as  Lan- 
guage Became  Known — The  Element  of 
Imagination  Strong— The  "Mirror"  of  the 
Mind 


FROM  PROF.  JOSEPH  JASTROWS  "PACT 
AND  FABLE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY,"  BY  PER- 
MISSION. 

[Copyright,  1900,  by  Joseph  Jastrow] 

The  remarkable  powers  which  Helen  Kel- 
ler has  exhibited  throughout  her  phe- 
nomenal education  give  to  an  account  of 
her  dream  life  an  especial  interest.  I  am 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  her  own 
account  as  she  prepared  it  at  my  solici- 
tation. The  wealth  and  brilliancy  of  her 
imagination  frequently  lead  to  modes  of 
expression  which  seem  to  brusquely  con- 
tradict her  sightless  and  soundless  con- 
dition. But  a  careful  observation  of  her 
mental  activities  brings  out  the  verbal  or 
literary  character  of  such  allusions,  in 
certain  cases  essentially  aided  by  associa- 
tions with  impressions  of  the  senses  that 
remain  to  her.  In  such  cases  her  famili- 
arity, through  literature  and  through  In- 
tercourse, with  the  experiences  of  the  hear- 
ing and  seeing  and  with  the  emotional  and 
Intellectual  associations  that  ordinary  per- 
sons might  have  with  definite  scenes  or 
occasions,  enables  her  to  realize,  and  her 
vivid  imagination  to  construct,  a  somewhat 
Idealized  account  of  her  vicarious  experi- 
ences, though  perhaps  real  emotions.  Her 
dream  life  seems  in  complete  concordance 
with    her   T^jiJting   condition;    but    this    im- 


.-!•-•  factor  must  be  constantly  borne 

i  ;  .11  reading  her  report  of  her  dream 

life.  The  Intrinsic  interest  of  this  human 
document,  and  the  charm  of  the  narrative, 
present  so  lifelike  and  almost"  confidential 
a  portrayal  of  her  world  of  dreams,  that 
any  elaborate  comment  would  be  unneces- 
sary. It  should  be  remembered  that  Helen 
Keller  became  totally  blind  and  deaf  at 
nineteen  months;  that  her  instruction  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  seven  years;  that  she 
learned  to  speak  orally  from  her  eleventh 
year;  that  at  present  she  speaks  orally  al- 
most exclusively->  although  very  proficient 
In  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet;  that  she 
Is  able  to  understand  what  is  said  to  her 
by  placing  her  fingers  upon  the  lips  and 
throat  of  the  speaker,  but  that  the  more 
expeditious  and  certain  mode  of  communi- 
cating with  her  is  by  making  the  letters 
of  the  finger  alphabet  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand.  This  latter  method  she  uses  entirely 
with  her  teacher  and  with  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  it.  This  account  of  her 
dreams  was  prepared  in  August,  1900,  when 
she  was  twenty  years  of  age;  It  was  writ- 
ten off-hand  by  her  on  a  typewriter,  and 
Is  presented  in  Its  original  form: 

"MY    DREAMS 

"It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  live 
two  distinct  lives — one  in  the  everyday 
world  and  the  other  In  the  Land  of  Nod! 
Like  most  people  I  generally  forget  my 
dreams  as  soon  as  I  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  I  know  that  when  I  dream  I  am 
just  as  active  and  as  much  Interested  in 
everything — trees,  books  artd  events— as 
when  I  am  awake. 

"My  dreams  have  strangely  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years.  Before  and  after 
my  teacher  first  came  to  me  they  were  de- 
void of  sound,  or  thought  or  emotion  of  any 
kind,  except  fear,  and  only  came  in  the 
form  of  sensations.  I  would  often  dream 
that  I  ran  into  a  still,  dark  room,  and  that, 
while  I  stood  there  I  felt  something  fall 
heavily  without  any  noise,  causing  the  floor 
to  shake  up  and  down  violently;  and  each 
time  I  woke  up  with  a  jump.  As  I  learned 
more  and  more  about  the  objects  around 
me,  this  strange  dream  ceased  to  haunt  me; 
but  I  w-as  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  and 
received  impressions  very  easily.  It  Is  not 
Btrau&e  then  that  I  dreamed  at  that  time  of 
a  wolf,  which  seemed  to  rush  towards  me 
and  put  his  cruel  teeth  deep  into  my  body! 
I  could  not  speak  (the  fact  was  I  could  only 
spell  with  my  fingers),  and  I  tried  to 
scream;  but  no  sound  escaped  from  my 
lips.  It  Is  very  likely  that  I  had  heard  the 
story  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  was  deeply 
Impressed  by  It.  This  dream,  however, 
passed  away  in  time,  and  I  began  to  dream 
of  objects  outside  of  myself. 

"I   never  spelled  with  my  fingers  In  my 
sleep;    but   I   have   often  spoken,    and  one 
night  I  actually  laughed.     I  was  dreaming 
of  a  great  frolic  with  my  schoolmates   at  ' 
the  Perkins  Institution.    But,  if  I  do  not  use  ! 
the    manual    alphabet    in    my    dreams,    my  j 
friends  sometimes  spell  to  me.     Their  sen-  ; 
fences  are  alway«  brief  and  vague.     I  ob-  | 
tain  Information  In  a  very  curious  manner, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.     My  mind 
acts  as  a  sort  of  mirror,  in  which  faces  and 
landscapes     are     reflected,     and     thoughts, 
which    throng   unbidden   in    my   brain,    de- 
scribe   the    conversation    and     the     events 
going  om  around  me. 

"I  remember  a  beautiful  and  striking 
Illustration  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  commu- 
nication I  have  just  mentioned.  One  night  i 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  lovely  mansion, 
all  built  of  leaves  and  flowers.  My 
thoughts  declared  the  floor  was  of  green 
twigs,  and  the  celling  of  pink  and  white 
roses.  The  walls  were  of  ros^s,  pinks,  hya- 
cinths, and  many  other  flowers,  loosely  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  make  the  whole  structure 
wavy  and  graceful.  Here  and  there  I  saw 
an  opening  between  the  leaves,  which  ad- 
mitted the  purest  air.  I  learaed  that  the 
flowers  were  imperishable,  and  with  such  a 
wonderful  discovery  thrilling  my  spirit  I 
awoke. 

"I    do   not   think   I   have   seen   or   heard' 
more  than  once  in  my  sleep!'  Then  the  sun- 
light  flashed   suddenly  on   my   eyes,   and   I 
.was  so  dazzled  I  could  not  think  or  distin- 
guish anything.    "When  I  looked  up  someone 
spelled  hastily  to  me:  ''Why,  you  are  look- 
ing back  upon  your  babyhood!'     As  to  the 
sound  I  heard.  It  was  like  the  rushing  of  a  \ 
mighty  cataract,  and  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  my  visit  to  Niagara  Falls.    I  remembered  j 
as   if  it  were   yesterday    how   I   had   come  ! 
very      close      to      the      water      and      felt 
the     great     roar     by     placing     my     hand 
on  a  soft  pillow.     Now,  however,  I  knew  I 


was  far  away  from  the  place  whence  the 
sound  came,  and  the  vibration  fell  clear, 
though  not  .loud,  upon  my  ear-drums;  so  I 
concluded  in  my  sleep  that  I  really  heard. 
What  happened  next  I  have  entirely  for- 
gotten; but  In  the  morning  I  was  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  only  Instance  in  which  I 
had  dreamed  of  hearing,  and  I  wished  1 
could  go  back  to  Dreamland,  just  to  hear 
that  far-off,  inspiring  sound. 

"Occasionally  I  think  I  am  reading  with 
my  fingers,  either  Braille  or  line  print,  and 
even  translating  a  little  Latin,  but  always 
with  an  add  feeling  that  I  am  touching  for- 
bidden   fruit.      Somehow    I    feel    that    the 
spirits     of     sleep     are     displeased     if     any 
thoughts  of  literature  cross  my  mind.     Still 
I  am   free  to  enjoy  everything  else— I  can 
wander   among   flowers    and    trees    and    ba 
with  my  friends,  especially  tho.'se  who  live 
'at  a  distance  from  where  I  happen  to  be. 
Sometimes  I  am  with  my  mother,   and   at 
other  times   with   my   sister   Mildred.      My 
.teacher  scarcely  ever  appears  in  my  dreams; 
'  but  I  know  she  would  very  often  If  a  cruel 
fate  should  tear  her  away  from  me.    I  shall 
never    forget    the   morning   seven    or   eight 
year.S  ago,  when  I  dreamed  that  my  dear 
friend,   Bishop  Brooks,   was  dying.     A  few 
hours  later  I  found  that  my  dream  was  a 
terrible    reality.      It    is    probable    that    I 
,  thought  of  him  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  passing  away,  and  I  certainly  wept 
In  the  same  manner  and  In  the  same  place 
while  I  dreamed,  that  I  did  afterwards!" 

"I   hardly   ever   dream   of  anything   that 
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has  happened  the  day  before,  although  U 
sometimes  have  several  different  dreams  on  I 
the  same  night;  nor  do  I  dream  of  the  same 
things  often.  However,  I  dream  oftenest  of 
the  unpleasant  and  horrible,  no  matter  how 
happy  and  successful  the  day  may  have 
been.  Indeed,  I  have  found  it  unadvisable 
to  read  terrible  stories  or  tragedies  often, 
or  In  the  evening.  They  Impress  me  so 
painfully,  and  retain  so  firm  a  hold  of  my 
Imagination  that  they  sooner  or  later 
force  themselves  into  my  dreams.  About 
t^o  years  ago  I  rea.d  in  'Sixty  Years  a 
Queen'  the  story  of  the  awful  massacre 
at  Cawnpore.  which  took  place  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  It  filled  me  with  a  horror 
tliat  haunted  me  persistently  for  several 
days.  At  last  I  managed  to  banish  these 
disagreeable  feelings;  but  one  night  a 
frightful  distortion  of  the  selfssOne  story 
appeared  before  my  mind.  I  thought  I 
was  in  a  small  prison.  At  first  I  only  no- 
ticed a  skeleton  hanging  up  on  one  of  the 
walls;  then  I  felt  a  strange,  awful  sound, 
like  heavy  iron  being  cast  down,  and  the 
most  heartrending  cries  ensued.  I  was 
Informed  that  twenty  men  were  being  put 
to  death  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  I  rushed 
madly  from  one  room  to  another,  and,  as 
each  ruffian  came  out  I  locked  the  door  be- 
hind him,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
victims  might  thereby  be  saved.  All  my 
efforts  were  futile,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
sickening  horror  W'»ighlng  down  on  my 
heart.  I  have  also  fancied  that  I  saw  cities 
on  fire,  and  brave,  innocent  men  dragged 
to  a  fiery  martyrdom.  One  Instant  I  would 
stand  In  speechless  bewilderment,  as  the 
flames  leaped  up,  dark  and  glaring.  Into  a 
black  sky.  The  next  moment  I  would  be 
In  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  trying  to 
save  some  of  the  sufferers,  and  seeing  In 
dismay  how  they  slipped  away  beyond  my 
power.  At  such  times  1  have  thought  my- 
self the  most  wretched  person  in  the 
wo."kl;  but  in  the  morning  the  bright  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  of  our  own  dear,  beau- 
tiful world  would  chase  away  those  hor- 
rible phantoms 

"On  the  whole,  my  dreams  are  consistent 
with  my  feelings  and  sympathies;  but  once 
I  thought  I  was  engaged  in  a  great  boat 
race  between  Yale  and  Har\'ard.  Now,  In 
reality  I  am  always  on  Ilar^-ard's  side  in 
the  great  games  ;but  at  that  time  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  a  thorough  Y'ale  man!  Perhaps 
this  inconsistency  arose  from  the  fact  that 
•-,  long  time  ago  I  had  declared  how  glad 
H  was  of  Harvard's  failure  to  win  a  cer- 
'iain  boat  race,  because  the  Yale  men 
rowed  with  the  American  stroke  and  the 
Harvard  men  had  learned  the  English 
stroke.  At  any  rate,  sleeping  or  waking. 
I  love  my  friends,  and  never  think  they 
change  or  grow  unkind.  From  time  to  time 
I  make  friends  in  my  dreams;  but  usually 
I  am  too  busy  running  around  and  watch- 
ing other  people  to  have  any  long  conver- 
sations or  'reveries.'     A 

"I  am  often  led  into  pretty  fantasies,  of 
which  I  will  give  an  illustration.  Conster- 
nation was  spread  everywhere  because  the 
news  had  been  received  of  King  "Winter's 
determination  to  establish  his  rule  perma- . 
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nently  In  the  temperate  zones.  The  st  — 
monarch  fulfilled  his  threat  all  too  soon; 
for,  although  It  was  midsuinmer,  yet  the 
whole  ocean  was  suddenly  frozen,  and  all 
the  boats  and  steamers  were  stuck  tvst 
In  the  Ice.  Commerce  was  ruined,  and  star- 
vation was  unavoidable.  The  flowers  and 
trees  shared  In  the  universal  sorrow,  and 
bravely  strove  to  keep  alive  through  the 
summer.  Finally,  overcome  by  the  intense 
cold,  they  dropped  their  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, which  they  had  kept  fresh  and  spot- 
less to  the  last.  Slowly  the  flo-wers  fluttered 
down  and  lay  at  King  Winter's  feet,  silent- 
ly supplicating  him  to  show  mercy,  but  all 
In  vain.  They  froze  unheeded,  and  were 
changed  Into  pearls,  diamonds,  and  tur- 
,  quolses. 

'  "Another  time  I  took  It  Into  my  head 
to  climb  to  the  stars.  I  sprang  up  into  the 
air,  and  was  borne  upwaiJ  by  a  strong  Im- 
pulse. I  could  not  see  or  hear;  but  my 
mind  was  my  guide  as  well  as  my  inter-  , 
preter.  Higher  and  higher  I  rose,  until  1  i 
was  very  close  to  the  stars.  Their  intense  ' 
light  prevented  me  from  coming  any  near-' 
er;^o  I  hung  on  invisible  wings,  fascinated 
by  the  rolling  spheres  and  the  constant 
play  of  light  and  shadow,  which  my 
thoughts  reflected.  All  at  once  I  lost  my  j 
balance,  I  knew  not  how,  and  down,  down 
I  rushed  through  empty  space  till  I  struck 
violently  against  a  tree,  and  my  body  sank 
to  the  ground.  The  shock  waked  me  up, 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought  all  my  bones 
were  broken  to  atoms 

"I  have  said  all  that  i  can  remember  con- 
cerning my   dreams;   but  what   really   sur- 
prises me  is  this:     sometime.s,  in  the  midst 
of  a  nightmare  I  am  conscious  of  a  desire 
to  wake  up,  and  I  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  break  the  spell.    Something  seems  to  hold 
my  senses  tightly,   and  it  Is   only  with   a  | 
spasmodic  movement   that  I   can   open   my  1 
eyes.     Even  then  I  feel,   or  think  I  feel,   a 
rapid  motlpn  shaking  my  bed  and  a  sound  | 
of  light,  swift  footsteps.     It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  I  should  make  such  an  effort  to 
wake  up,  instead  of  doing  it  automatical- 
ly." 

This  faithful  and  dramatic  sketch  is  re- 
plete with  speclflo  as  well  as  with  generic 
corroborations  of  the  distinctive  results  of 
.the    present    inquir>'.      The    differences    be- 
tween the  dream  expeilences  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler  before   and    after    education    are    quite 
consistent   with   comparable  results   In   the 
cases  of  other  defectives— although  dreams 
of    her   uneducated    period    seem    to    occur 
rarely  If  at  all,  and  It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine how  soon  after  she  began  to  speak 
such   speech    communication    made   its    ap- 
pearance In  her  dreams.     It  is  interesting 
to   note   that    oral    speech,    when    once   ac- 
quired,   speedily    superseded    manual    talk- 
ing,   and   that   automatic   talking    aloud   in 
her    sleep    appeared;    the    finger    alphabet 
became    almost    obsolete    In    her    waking 
life,   and  likewise  In   her  dreams.     Yet  the 
persistence  of  early  acquired  habits  is  strik- 
ingly shown  In  her  occnsion^l  unconscious 
tendency  to  talk  to  herself  by  forming  the 
letters  with  one  hand  against  the  palm  of 
the   other.     These   processes   she   seems   to 
utilize  quite  automatically  and  unconscious- 
ly as  aids  to    composition    or    to  "thinking 
aloud." 

In  regard  to  the.source  and  content  of  her 
dreams  the   more"' realistic   episodes    reflect 
their    perceptional    origin    In    tactile      and 
motor  experiences;   such  are  the  attack  of 
the  wolf,    the  fall   from  a   height,    the   re- 
ception  of  information  through    the   palm, 
reading   the   i-alsed   print— while   dreams   pt 
flying  naturally  present   i.he   same  elabora- 
tion   of    sensory    elements    as    in    normally 
equipped  individuaJs    The  dreams  of  seeing 
and   hearing   probably    reflect   far   more   of 
conceptual    interpretation    and    Imaginative 
Inference  than  of  true  sensation;  yet  they 
are  In  part  built  up  uplon  a  sensory  basis 
— lj(  the  former  case,  that  of  the  heat  sen- 
8«itions  radiating  from  a  brilliant  Illumlna- 
«on   (witness  the  flames  of   the   conflagra- 
ftlon,  the   "intense  light"   of   the  stars),    In 
I  the  latter  of  vibrational   or  Jarring  sensa- 
tions communicated  to  the  body  (as  in  the 
torrent  of  Niagara).    But,  on  the  whole,  the 
direct   sensory    ton©   of    her    dream    life   la 
weak-  while  for  this  very  reason,  possibly, 
fthe  Imaginative  and   "transferred"    compo- 
I  nents  are  unusually  dominant.     The   asso- 
ciative elaboration  of  fancies  In  dream  life 
;  Is   rarely   capable   of   simple   analysis,    and 
Icomraonlv  reveals  results,  and  not  the  pro- 
^-esses  or  stages  by  which  the  results  were 
"-cached.     Dependent,  as  Helen  Keller  is  so 
l«-gely    upon  the  communication  of  others 
fo^    her   knowledege   of    what   Is    going   on 
about   her.    It    Is    natural    that    this    trans- 


I  ferred  communication  should  be  importahf^ 
In  li^r  dream  knowledge.  That  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  process  of  such  acquisition 
shouH  be  vague  and  dlflacult  to  express  13 
naturtl;  and  the  phrases  "my  thoughts 
declared,"  "my  mind  acts  as  a  sort  of 
mirror,"  "I  was  informed,"  are  as  satis- 
factory psychologically  as  could  be  ex- 
.  pected.  It  is,  however,  in  dreams  not  of 
external  incidents  invoking  vaguely  trans- 
ferred or  directly  communicated  informa- 
tion, but  in  the  free  roamlngs  of  creative 
imagination,  that  the  dream  life  of  Helen 
Keller  finds  its  most  siiitable  metier;  it  Is 
in  this  direction  that  this  dream  narrative 
reflecting,  as  it  does,  her  rich  emotional 
nature  and  enthusiastically  sympathetic 
temperament,  presents  its  most  distinctive 
and  attractive  aspect. 

Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy In  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
v/ritten  a  volume  on  "Fact  and  Fable  In 
Psychologv"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
which  appears  to  be  devoted,  doubtless  for 
an  excellent  reason  founded  on  the  very 
dangers  of  credulity,  more  to  the  fable  than 
to  the  fact.  Practically  all  the  current 
psychological  delusions  are  taken  up  in  the 
book,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  of  original  research.  The 
book  opens  with  quite  a  thorough  study  on 
"The  Modern  Occult,"  and  before  we  have 
gone  very  far  into  the  subject  we  become 
convinced  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  core  of 
the  small  boy's  apple,  "there  ain't  goin'  to 
be  no  oocult."  ■  Theosophy,  Spiritualism, 
astrology,  phrenology,  Christian  Science 
and  "metaphysical  healing"  are  all  classed 
together  with  alchemy  and  witchcraft.  Dr. 
Jastrow  is  particularly  severe  on  the  vary- 
ing notions  which,  in  the  common  classifica- 
tion, are  grouped  together  under  the  faith 
curing  head.  He  quotes  quite  liberally  from 
the  farrago  of  purely  dogmatic  nonsense  In 
Mrs.  Eddy's  '"Science  and  Health,"  and 
says: 

"Surely  this  Is  a  remarkable  product  of 
mortal  mind!  It  would  perhaps  be  an  in- 
teresting tour  de  force,  though  hardly  so 
entertaining  as  'Alice  in  Wonderland,'  to 
construct  a  universe  on  the  assertions  and 
hypotheses  which  Christian  Science  pre- 
sents; but  it  would  have  less  resemblance  to 
the  world  we  know  than  has  Alice's  won- 
derland. For  any  person  for  whom  logic 
and  evidence  are  something  more  real  than 
ghosts  or  myths,  the  feat  must  always  be 
relegated  to  the  airy  realm  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  must  not  be  brought  in  contact 
with  earthly  realities.  Amd  yet  the  extrava- 
gance of  Mrs.  Eddy's  book,  its  superb  dis- 
dain of  vulgar  fact,  its  transcendental  self- 
confidence,  its  solemn  assumption  that  reit- 
eration and  variation  of  assertion  somehow 
spontaneously  generate  proof  or  self-evi- 
dence, its  shrewd  assimilation  of  a  theo- 
logical flavor,  its  occasional  successes  in 
producing  a  presentable  travesty  of  scien- 
tific truth— all  these  distinctions  may  be 
found  in  many  a  dust-covered  volume,  that 
represents  the  Intensity  of  conviction  of 
some  equallj'  enthusiastic  and  equally  In- 
spired occultist,  but  one  less  successful  in 
securing  a  chorus  to  echo  his  refrain." 

He  summarizes  carefully  and  cleverly 
the  delusions  which  have  gone  side  by  side 
with  the  development  of  hypnotism.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  class  the  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  Itself  with  Christian  Science  and 
alchemy  and  other  occult  delusions;  and  I 
think  that  most  people,  in  reading  the  book, 
will  be  disappointed,  as  I  am,  in  finding  so 
little  In  explanation  of  the  real  phenomena 
of  hypnotism.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  his- 
tory of  human  delusions  with  regard  to 
the  cure  of  diseases  more  forcibly  present- 
ed, and  the  record,  as  it  sums  itself  up.  Is 
certainly  a  pathetic  one.    Dr.  Jastrow  says: 

"Throughout  all  times,  the  same  Intense 
craving  to  overthrow  the  limitations  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  present  and  has  been 
satisfied  by  much  the  same  beliefs  an'd  theo- 
ries. Mesmerism  harlts  back  to  astrology; 
prophets  and  seers  have  always  existed;  the 
mystery  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  mag- 
net for  long  made  magnetism  a  most  popu- 
lar explanation  of  any  obscure  phenomena; 
the  same  performances  that  convinced  the 
mesmerist  of  the  existence  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  are  evidence  to  the  electro-biologist  of 
the  electro-vital  force  of  the  'od'  to  the 
followers  of  Relchenbach;  and— more  strik- 
ing still— the  outfit  of  the  modern  spiritual- 
istic medium,  the  trance,  the  clairvoyant 
discovery  of  one's  private  affairs,  the  read- 
ing of  messages  In  sealed  envelopes,  the 
conversation  with  absent  or  departed 
friends,  are  all  to  be  found  In  the  annals  of 
somnambulism.  Truly,  history  repeats  It- 
self; and  the  endless  forms  of  mysticism, 
error,    an'd    extravagance    seem    Immortal; 


rthey  chaiige"  in  ''Torm"''an(f'"a'ocommodate 
themselves  to  the  advance  In  knowledge 
and  civilization,  and  parody  the  forms  of 
statement  and  the  methods  of  science  In  an 
age  which  has  learned  to  be  Impressed  with 
scientific  demonstrations." 

What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows 
we  pursue!  There  are  chapters  In  Dr. 
Jastrow's  book  on  "The  Mind's  Ey6," 
which  show  that  the  mind  is  continually 
deceiving  the  eye  itself  In  perfectly  cold 
blood — making  it  suppose  that  It  sees  things 
that  It 'does  not  see;  so  that  the  mind.  Itself 
egreglously  deceived  by  the  senses.  Is  en- 
gaged in  retaliating  with  a  fine  series  of 
frauds  upon  the  senses.  One  of  the  most 
Interesting  things  in  the  book  is  the  chapter 
on  the  "Dreams  of  the  Blind;"  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  containing  a  paper  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller  entitled  ""My  Dreams,"  which 
was  written  at  "U'rentham  in  August  of  the 
present  year  especially  for  Dr.  Jastrow — 
and  concerning  which  the  present  writer  is 
able  to  say,  as  Dr.  Jastrow  does,  that  It 
was  written  by  Miss  Keller  quite  offhand  on 
her  typewriter.  It  is  copied  In  full  in  an- 
other part  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Jastrow  says  truly,  of  certain  allu- 
sions In  Helen  Keller's  account  of  her 
dreams,  which  seem  to  contradict  her 
sightless  and  soundless  condition,  that  "in 
such  cases  her  familiarity,  through  litera- 
ture and  through  intercourse,  with  the  ex- 
periences of  the  hearing  and  seeing,  and 
with  the  emotional  and  intellectual  associa- 
tions that  ordinary  persons  might  have 
with  definite  scenes  or  occasions,  enable? 
her  to  realize,  and  her  vivid  imagination  to 
construct, .a  somewhat  idealized  account  of 
her  vicarious  experiences,  though  perhaps 
real  emotions."  Helen's  own  account 
of  the  operations  of  her  mind  as  present- 
ing In  a  clear  way,  as  if  In  a  mirror,  things 
which  she  could  never  have  seen  or  heard 
or  felt,  is  very  interesting.  It  constitutes,  I 
think,  the  only  attempt  which  she  herself 
has  ever  made  to  describe  her  faculty  of 
apprehending  thing-s  to  her  unseen,  un- 
heard. 
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Teaches  the  Blind. 

/  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  payment  of  $1000  per 
year  to  be  used  in  instructing  persons 
who  are  blind,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and 
the  work  is  now  being  carried  on  to  some 
extent. 

Miss  Lillian   Garside,    who  has  many 
•  friends  and   acquaintances   in    Uxbiidge, 
where  she  resided  a  number  of  years  ago, 
lis  the  only  one  so  far  to  receive  an  ap- 
pointment to  teach   blind   people   in  this 
state  under  the  act  passed. 

Miss  Garside  is  one  of  the  unfortunates 

who  has  been  deprived   of   her   eyesight, 

J  but  she  has  taken  a  course  of   instruction 

'in   the  Perkins   institute    and   graduatfed 

therefrom  with  all  possible  honors.    Now 

it  has  fallen  to  her  to  teach  others.    ,H*r 

home  is  in  South  Framingham^i«fl!ere  she 

resides   with   her     motharfjVIrs.    H.   L. 

pSflj^ide. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decembee  1,  1900 


Out  of  Darkness 

The  Transformation  of   Tommy   Stringer, 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Boy 


IN  TWO  PARTS 


BY   WILLIAM  T.    ELLIS 


Part  I 


NE  can  readilj'  understand 
the  eager  interest  of  the 
public  in  everything  that" 
pertains  to  the  few  edu- 
cated deaf  and  blind 
children.  It  is  born  of 
pity  for  their  doul)le  or 
treble  affliction,  of  aston- 
ishment at  their  emanci- 
pation from  their  terrible  prison,  and  of  ad- 
miration for  the  pluck  which  has  achieved 
such  a  wonderful  victory  over  almost  in- 
superable obstacles.  To  be  blind  is  dread- 
ful, for  through  the  eye  most  of  beauty  and 
joy  enters  the  sonl.  Add  to  blindness  deaf- 
ness, and  the  lot  of  the  victim  becomes  ap- 
palling. Then  Avhen  the  lips,  too,  are 
silent,  because  the  ears  are  sealed,  we  be- 
hold what  seems  to  be  the  worst  possible 
affliction.  In  these  cases  all  the  ordinary 
doors  of  the  soul  are  shut  and  locked. 
Still,  marvel  of  marvels,  knowledge  has 
found  a  Avay  to  penetrate  even  these  bar- 
riers. 

No  one  who  has  seen,  only  within  recent 
years,  the  bright-faced,  sturdy,  beautiful 
boy  whose  portrait  looks  out  from  this  page, 
can  realize  his  former  desolation.  To-day 
he  is  the  peer  of  other  boys.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  a  mere  mass  of  living  clay,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  humanity,  and  yet  knowing 
less  than  the  least  of  all  brute  creation. 
Then  he  was  not  aware  of  his  own  identity. 
He  knew  not  that  he  lived  in  a  world  of 
human  beings.  His  consciousness  was 
limited  by  the  sides  of  the  crib  which  was 
his  world.  His  few  mere  physical  wants 
were  met  in  ways  that  he  knew  not ;  of  other 
wants  he  had  none.  It  is  well  the  keen-witted 
lad  of  to-day  remembers  naught  of  the  ter- 
rible blackness  of  that  period,  for  the  mem- 
ory would  surely  be  a  constant  nightmare. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  as  other  babies  when 
he  entered  the  world  in  a  humble  home  in 
Greene  County,  near  Waynesburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  third,  1886.     In  early  infancv  he 
lost  his  mother.   This  affliction,  the  greatness 
of  wliich  the  boy  is  only  now  beginning  to  re- 
alize, was  followed  by  a  terrible  disease, 
spinal  meningitis,  which  left  the  two-year- 
old  baby  -without  his  sense  of  either  sight 
or    hearing.     The  father  at  this   time   re- 
moved to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  whence  | 
his  fellow-workmen  helped  him   have   the 
afflicted  little  one  taken  to  the  Allegheny 
Hospital.     Since  that  time  the  father  has 
relinquished  his  child  to  the  public.  ' 

For  three  years  the  boy  lay  in  the  hos-  , 
pital.     There  he  was  the  recipient  of  many 
kindnesses  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities 


and  attendants.  One  night  nurse  in  par- 
ticular gave  attention  to  him,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  child's  night  was  turned  into 
day.  He  remained  awake  when  his  friend 
was  on  duty  and  slept  through  the  hours  of 
daylight.  It  mattered  nothing  to  the  child, 
of  co\irse,  for  night  and  day  were  alike  to 
him  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  midnight.  It 
was  found  that  the  hospital  had  in  Tommy 
a  pro))lem.  Manifestly  it  was  not  the  place 
for  him,  because  his  body  was  not  ailing — 
at  least  from  any  disease  that  the  hospital 


TOMMY    STRINGER   AS    HE    APPEARED 
SHORTLY    AFTER    ARRIVING 
;,  IN   BOSTON, 

could  mend.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should 
the  child  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  ?  There  was  none  to  take  him,  for  he 
was  deaf.  Should  he  go  to  au  institution 
for  the  deaf?  Neither  Avas  there  any  pro- 
vision for  him  there,  for  he  was  blind.  At 
last  the  authorities  unwillingly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  almshouse  was  the  only 
place  for  this  poor  Ijundleof  flesh.  Various 
charitably  disposed  persons  interested  them- 
selves in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  little 
boy,  and,  finally,  enough  money  was  se- 
cured to  take  the  boy  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task  that  the  devoted 
hearts  there  attempted.  The  pitiable  body 
of  tlesh  which  came  to  them  offered  small 
hope.  The  boy  was  found  to  be  as  passionate 
as  a  little  animal,  tearing  his  clothes  and 
screaming  unrestrainedly.  His  mind  was 
absolutely  unreached — if  he  had  a  mind, 
and  of  that  there  were  many  who  felt 
grave  doubt.  The  only  means  that  the  child 
had  of  expressing  himself  was  by  a  monoto- 
nous, fretful  moan  which  was  not  a  crj^,  and 
which  manifested  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 
Tliougli  five  years  old  he  could  not  walk  up- 
right, but  crawled  on  hands  and  feet,  and 
that  backward,  for  sad  experience  had  evi- 


dently taught   him  that   his  head  was  in 
danger  when  he  moved  forward. 

How  a  Beginning  was  Made 

Such  was  the  child  which  the  faith-filled 
teachers  essayed  to  train  into  an  intelligent 
boy.  What  could  they  do  ?  How  could  they 
begin  ?  With  eye  gate  and  ear  gate  barred, 
through  what  other  sense  could  the  child 
receive  impressions,  and  thus  education? 
Woman's  faith  and  patience  accomplished 
the  task,  and  after  weary  work  and  waiting 
found  the  child's  soul. 

There  are  certain  simple  manual  signs  for 
letters  which  are  used  generally  by  the  deaf. 
These  are  formed  on  one  hand,  and,  in  the 
the  case  of  a  few  other  deaf  and  blind  per- 
sons, are  impressed  into  the  palm  of  the 
blind  person.  So  thus  a  beginning  was 
made  with  Tom.  Day  after  day,  and  numy 
times  daily,  there  were  formed  into  his 
hands  the  five  letters,  "b-r-e-a-d."  Daily 
the  uncomprehending  boy  received  his 
bread  with  these  curious  motions  of  an- 
other's fingers  in  his  palm  and  then  the 
twisting  of  his  own  fingers  into  the  form  of 
the  same  letters.     Week  after  week,  month 

after  month,  the  process  continued.  Then, 
after  three-cjuarters  of  a  year  had  passed, 
on  one  day  of  days,  the  chubby  little  hand, 
of  its  own  accord,  hesitatingly  spelled  out 
the  letters  "  b-r-e-a-d."  With  that  piece  of 
bread  the  teacher  knew  that  she  had  given 
the  idea  of  speech  to  her  charge.  The  vic- 
tory had  been  won.  At  last  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  the  child  had  an  intelli- 
gent mind.  The  first  great  step  toward 
light  had  been  taken. 

Other  words  followed  quickly.  The 
simple  vocabulary  increased  day  after  day. 
Sentences  were  spoken,  though  of  course  they 
were  crude,  consisting  usually  of  only  the 
noun,  or  t>ie  noun  and  the  verb.  Even  jet 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the  boy's  old  habit 
of  omitting  from  a  sentence  all  but  the 
major  parts  of  speech.  Lesser  words  are 
always  a  bore  to  him. 

Along  with  the  education  of  the  child's 
mind  went  physical  culture,  of  which  he 
was  in  s6re  need.  After  a  few  years  his 
limbs  and  back  were  straightened,  and  to- 
day Tommy  Stringer  has  as  perfect  a  body 
as  is  given  to  any  boy. 

Soon  he  learned  to  read  by  means  of  raised 
letters,  and  then  by  the  Braille  alphabet. 
M'^riting  also  was  mastered  ;  the  s(|uare 
writing  of  the  blind,  and  then  afterwards 

the  Braille  system.     Square  writing  is  ac- 
complished thus  :     By  means  of  a  grooved 
slate  a  paper  is  creased   with  lines,  which 
are  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  letter.     Then, 
following  the  pencil  with  the  left  hand,  the 
blind  person  is  able  to  write  straight  and 
legibly  by  following  this  groove.     This  is  a 
more  difficult  task  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears, for  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory.    The   Braille  writing  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  slate  containing  oblong  aper- 
tures indented  with  six  points.     By  combi- 
nation of  these  points  letters  are  formed. 
The  paper  is  placed  in  the  slate  and  the 
points  are  impressed  by  a  small  stilletto. 
This   is  done   with   great  rapidity  by   the 
■    blind,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  tlieJn 
than  the  square  writing,  because  they  can 
read  the  result  of  their  work. 

His  Marvelous  Accomplishments 

Tommy  Stringer  made  amazing  progress 
in  his  studies,  though  at  first  manifesting 
strange  animal  tits  of  stubbornness.  He  has 
got  entirely  over  these  now,  and  is  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  most  lovable  ol"  boys.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  kindergarten  work  for 
the  blind  he  has  been  taught  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  liis- 
tory,  botany,  physiology,  and  sloyd,  or 
manual  training.  Now,  at  the  age  ot  four- 
teen  years,  he  is  attending  a  public  school 
and  is  in  the  same  grade  with  other  boys  of 
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THE  SQUAKE  WKITING  OF  THE  BLIND. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  TOMMY  STRINGER'S  PENMANSHIP. 

old.  I  went  to  the  kindergarten  to  learn  in 
school  with  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Copley 
and  all  the  teachers.  I  am  glad  that  I 
came  from  Pennsylvania." 

The  completeness  of  this  boy's  separation 
from  his  fellows  cannot  be  realized  until  one 
stands  in  his  presence  and  then  attempts  to 
converse  with  him.  lie  might  as  well  be 
miles  away,  as  far  as  ability  to  hold  intelli- 
gent communication  is  concerned.  One 
can  say  nothing  to  liim  whatever,  un- 
less, of  course,  one  understands  manual 
speech. 

An  incident  that  occurred  a  few  months 
ago  illustrates  the  completeness  of  Tom's 
separation  from  his  kind.  He  had  climbed 
up  a  tree — he  is  fond  of  climbing  trees — and 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  driving.  The 
carriage  of  a  friend  with  its  liveried  driver 
stood  at  the  gate.  But  who  was  to  tell  Tom 
to  come  down?  It  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  his  teacher  could  climb  the  tree 
after  him.  A  grocer's  boy  volunteered  to 
bring  him  down,  and  up  the  tree  he  went. 
When  he  got  there,  however,  he  could  not 
communicate  with  Tom  in  any  way  whatever, 
^ '  and  as  for  Tom,  lie  rather  relished  having 
company  up  the  tree.     He  thought  this  boy 

hand  the  words  of  the  teacher  of  the  whole  ^^""V'^'  *"  ^T'^  '^  '""^  *""^  ^^^«-     'Then  the 

class.     It  mav  fairly  be  said  that,  in  all  the  coachman  doffed  his  uniform  and  joined  the 

great  essentials  of  knowledge,  Tom  knows  ^'^'^^  '"  *''^  *'''^  *"!''  ''"*  '^^  '^'"^  »«  'j«"" 

everything  that  other  bovs  of  his  age  know  success.  1  henMiss  Conley  bethought  to  write 

excepting,  naturally,  those  things  which  de-  ^  '^°^''  "'  ^'''""^  *"  ''^'"'^  "P  ^«  '^°'»  ''3^  anotlier 
pend  entirely  upon  the  senses  of  sight  and  messenger.  However,  by  the  time  it  was  corn- 
hearing.  For  lack  of  these,  too,  he  has  com-  P^^*'''^'  '^'""  <^^™«  "^"'^^  ^^  ^'s  own  accord, 
pensation  in  the  delicacy  of  his  senses  of  Making  the  Dumb  to  Speak 

touch,    taste,    and  smell,    in    his    excellent       t-^  k,.;,i„^  *i,-  ^       ir     i  •  ,     . 

memory,  and  curious  susceptibility  to  spirit-  ^^J^'l'"^^^  ^  grea  gulf  which  stretches 
ual  impassions.  between  the  boy  and  the  rest  of  humanity 

13  the  constant  aim  of  his  teacher.     Tliere- 

The  Boy's  Story  of  His  Own  Life  fore  Tom  is  being  taught  to  articulate  with 

As  a  school  composition  Tom  one  day  wrote     his  lips  and  also  to  read  the  lips  of  other 

the  story  of  his  early  life,  rather,  it  must  be  i    persons   by  placing  his  linger  upon  them. 


TOMMY   STRIKGEE.      A   PICTURE  TAKEN 
MORE_  THAN   A  YEAR  AGO. 
his  own  age.     Of  course,  a  teacher  accom- 
panies  him   always,    interpreting    into  his 


I 


said,  as  he  had  learned  it  by  his  persistent' 
questioning  than  from  his  own  recollec-, 
tion  : — 

"When  Tom  was  a  little  boy  he  lived  in; 
Pennsylvania.  When  my  ^Manima  is  going 
to  the  far  country  to  rest  Tom  is  going  to 
the  Hospital.  The  bed  and  the  doctor  will 
make  him  better.  The  lady  [that  is,  the 
nurse  who  took  Tom  to  Boston]  will  take 
Tom  to  .school,  to  see  Miss  Bull  and  Miss 
Brown  and  Fly,  all  the  three  teachers  who 
teach  all  day  to  make  him  grow  up  to  T)e  a 
good  big  boy.  I  could  not  talk  and  walk,  I 
was  too  small — you  must  wait  for  five  years 


He  can  speak  clearly  some  words,  especially 
the  common  phrases  of  salutation,  and  he 
can  read  the  lips  of  his  teacher.  But  all 
this  seems  useless  and  foolish  to  him,  for 
finger  speech  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
Therefore  his  progress  in  articulation  and 
lip  reading  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  other 
branches  of  study.  Once  let  Tom  understand 
the  importance  of  the  matter  and  he  will 
soon  master  these  two  arts. 


A  Fun=-Loving,  Plucky  Boy 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Tom  is  a 
thorough  boy.  He  would  rather  play  than 
study.  His  love  for  romping,  boisterous 
sports  is  as  great  as  that  of  an^'  other 
youngster.  Like  other  boys,  he  looks  for- 
ward longingly  to  the  day  "when  I'm  a 
man."  His  ambition  is  divided  between 
the  attainment  of  the  position  of  motorman 
and  that  of  elevator  boy.  Tom  has  most  of 
the  traits  that  are  admirable  and  few  or 
none  that  are  reprehensible  in  boyhood. 
He  is  brave  and  plucky  to  a  surprising 
degree.  On  one  occasion  he  was  handling 
another  boy's  air  rifle.  The  rifle  was 
cliarged  by  rai.sing  a  lever,  which  extended 
along  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  then  letting 
it  down  again.  Tom  did  this  with  gusto  a 
number  of  times  and  then  he  began  to  make 
experiments.  He  raised  the  heavy  lever 
and  let  it  remain  standing.  Then  he  pointed 
the  gun  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  result 
was  that  the  lever  came  down  with  a  crash. 
It  was  thought  that  Tom's  finger  had  been 
caught,  but  he  gave  no  sign  and  went  on 
playing  with  the  rifle.  A  few  moments 
later,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  on 
the  end  of  his  thumb  was  a  blood  blister 
as  thick  as  the  end  of  the  thumi)  itself. 
Yet  Tom  bad  never  whimpered.  On 
rare  occasions  he  bumps  his  head  in  moving 
too  fast  in  strange  quarters,  but  this,  too, 
he  bears  like  a  little  Spartan.  On  his  thir- 
teenth birthday  he  was  exploring  a  stone 
wall  on  the  farm  where  he  spends  his  sum- 
mers, when  he  encountered  a  hornets'  nest. 
His  face  became  bally  swollen,  but  he  only 
pityingly  said,  "  Poor  thirteen  !  " 

It  is  a  notable  arid  significant  fact  about 
the  boy  that  he  is  altogether  clean-souled 
and  that  ho  iustinctivel^y  shrinks  from  what- 
ever is  low.  He  chooses  his  friends  from 
among  the  best  boys  and  has  no  affinity  for 
those  of  mean  habits.  He  loves  companion- 
ship, but  he  can,  entertain  himself  well 
when  alone.  Tom  can  swim  and  row  and 
ride  a  bicj'cle  (when  it  is  steadied  by  attach- 
ment to  another  wheel),  and  he  is  very  fond 
of  work  in  the  gymnasium. 

In  the  Gymnasium 

AVhen  visiting  Washington  last  spring  he 
was  introduced  to  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Thinking  it 
would  add  to  the  importance  of  this  gentle- 
man in  Tom's  eyes,  it  was  said  tiiat  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  large  gymnasium.  Tom 
straightway  began  to  inquire  about  the 
hanging  poles  and  the  ropes.  "How  long 
are  they?"  "About  forty  feet,"  said  the 
secretary,  who  observes  about  as  closely  as 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Tom  at  once  became  jjossessed  of  a  zeal  to 
climb  that  forty-foot  rope.  He  had  never 
before  accomplished  such  an  achievement. 
Wlien  permission  was  given  he  begged  that 
his  teacher  might  not  come  along,  for  she  is 
altogether  too  careful  of  his .  bones,  and 
might,  he  feared,  forbid  his  going  all  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  rope.  On  the  way  to 
the  gymnasium  he  kept  reminding  the  friend 
who  accompanied  him  that  he  was  to  go  "  all 
the  waj'  up,  not  half  way."  Tom  has  all  of 
a  boy's  love  of  feats  and  he  really  is  strong, 
especially  in  his  hands  and  arms.  Arrived 
at  the  gyninasium,  he  removed  liis  coat, 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  started  up  the 
rope  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  take  the 
Jungfran. 

Suddenly  his  head  struck  a  joist.  He 
felt  round  for  an  in.stant  to  a-ssure  himself 
that  he  really  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
rope,  and  then  he  quickly  slid  down,  with  a 
comical  look  of  disgust  on  his  I'ace,  because 
the  rope  was  only  about  fifteen  feet  long.  It 
was  "too  bad,"  Tom  said,  aiid  he  could  not 
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soon  get  over  it.  The  most  exact  of  mortals 
himself,  he  could  not  understand  how  any- 
body could  assign  forty  feet  to  a  rope  that 
was  only  fifteen.  Nevertheless,  he  eased  his 
disappointment  bytestingvarious  other  kinds 
of  apparatus  in  the  gymnasium,  and  so  inter- 
ested was  he  that  he  had  no  desire  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  President. 

Visiting  the  President 

While  waiting  in  the  President's  office  for 
Mr.  McKinley  to  appear  Tom  talked  inces- 
santly about  the  gymnasium,  ever  and  anon 
reverting  to  that  short  rope.  His  teacher 
was  minded  to  coach  him  a  bit,  I  suspect, 
as  to  how  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  the 
President.  But  Tom  was  not  interested. 
Gymnasiums  were  far  more  attractive  than 
presidents.  The  Bishop  of  Washington  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  room.  Now  Tom  has  all 
of  Li  Hung  Chang's  propensity  for  asking 
embarrassing  questions,  although,  fortu- 
nately, like  Mr.  Li,  he  speaks  in  what  is  to 
the  average  person  an  unknown  tongue. 
While  shaking  hands  with  Bishop  Satterlee 
he  felt  the  episcopal  ring.  At  once  his 
nimble  fingers  spelled  before  his  teacher's 
eyes:  "How  much  did  it  cost?"  Tlie 
question  was  not  repeated  to  the  bishop. 

When  the  President  did  appear  he  held 
Tom's  hand  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  moment. 
Tom  unceremoniously  reached  for  the  Presi- 
dent's cuflf-button,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
ideiitify  him  when  he  should  meet  him 
again.  During  this  time  of  journeying 
Torn  had  been  very  much  interested  in  tlie 
States  through  which  he  was  passing,  so  the 
question  he  asked  the  President,  and  it  was 
an  unexpected  one  to  all  present,  Avas, 
"Which  is  Mr.  McKinley's  State?"  The 
inquiry  evidently  pleased  the  President 
greatly.  Then  Tom,  having  said  all  he 
cared  to  say,  and  having  ^.^operly  met  the 
President,  sat  down.  Doubtless  there  never 
before  had  been  a  visitor  in  the  President's 
company  more  willing  than  Tom  to  termi- 
nate an  interview.  I  suspect,  too,  that  his 
gymnasium  exercises  had  made  him  tired. 

Tom's  lack  of  concern  in  meeting  the 
chief  magistrate  was  atoned  for  by  his 
active  interest  in  the  President's  house. 
He  measured  the  great  corridor  and 
the  long  East  Room,  inspecting  furniture 
and  carpets  and  windows  and  door  knobs 
and  what  not.  Thence  he  was  taken 
through  the  green  room,  the  red  room,  and 
the  blue  room,  to  each  of  which  he  gave 
careful  attention.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  blue  room 
were  covered  with  silk.  This  luxury  put 
various  notions  into  his  head  concerning 
the  house  in  which  he  is  to  live  and  for 
which  he  has  already  drawn  plans. 
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Tom  handles  all  edged  tools  with 
the  skill  of  a  veteran,  and  in  his 
sloyd  class  he  has  made  many  ob- 
jects of  use,  such  as  shelves,  trays, 
bread  boards,  hatracks,  rulers,  et 
cetera.  His  sloyd  teacher  says  of 
him  :  "Tom  is  full  of  ideas  of  what 
lie  wants  to  make  and  of  how  to 
carry  out  his  plans."  Here  is  his 
own  description  of  a  knife  box  that 
he  had  made  : — 


IN  TWO  PARTS 


Part  II 


T 


HAT  liouse  is  a  wonderful  creation.  It 
is  built  strictly  for  utility.  Whatever 
Tom  likes  about  a  house, — elevators, 
bath  tubs,  et  cetera, — are  there  in  abundance, 
and  what  he  does  not  like  is  missing  alto- 
gether. The  boy's  imagination  is  remark- 
able and  an  unfailing  source  of  entertain- 
ment to  him.  His  future  has  all  been 
planned  by  himself,  and  he  has  even  pro- 
vided a  Mrs.  Stringer,  whose  name  is  to  be 
"Jane."  This  came  to  pass  shortly  after 
the  marriage  of  several  of  Tom's  friends. 
Another  fancy  dates  from  long  ago.  When 
he  was  a  small  boy,  Tom  formed  the  habit 
of  giving  imaginary  names  to  his  intimate 
fiiends.  Thus,  his  teacher  and  constant 
companion  and  best  friend.  Miss  Helen  S. 
Couley,  is  "Fly."  Other  teachers  at  the 
kindergarten  are  "Toad"  and  "Cow." 
Other  friends  are  "Horse"  and  "Fish," 
while  Tom  himself  is  "  Rabbit." 

Skillful  Fingers  and  Quick  Wits 

Tom's  mind  is  of  a  decidedly  mechanical 
bent.  His  fingers  are  ever  itching  to  be  at 
something,  and  when,  in  the  long  ago,  he 
unscrewed  the  faucet  from  the  bath  tub  and 
precipitated  a  deluge,  his  teachers  found 
that  his  mechanical  inclinations  were  some- 
times inconvenient.  However,  he  repaired, 
unaided,  all  the  damage  he  had  done.  For 
years  he  has  been  an  adept  in  all  things 
mechanical.  Is  a  lock  out  of  order?  Tom  will 
repair  it.  Is  a  window  cord  broken  ?  Tom 
will  put  in  a  new  one.  He  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  all  these  odd  tasks  about 
a  house.  The  barn  at  the  farm  where 
Tom  spends  his  summers  has  been  wonder- 
fully "improved."  He  has  added  patent 
devices  of  his  own  to  doors  and  windows, 
and  he  has  at  least  four  door  bells  (his  door 
bells,  of  course,  being  weights  that  may  be 
released,  so  that  he  can  feel  the  jar  caused 
by  their  fall)  on  the  house  and  barn.  He 
has  made  himself  an  elevator  and  a  swing 
and  a  merry-go-round  and  other  toys  Avitli- 
out  number. 


"The  knife  box  is  of  white  wood.  It  is 
11  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide.  It  has  six 
pieces, — the  four  sides,  the  bottom,  and  the 
middle  pieces  to  divide  the  box  in  half.  The 
middle  jjiece  is  the  handle.  I  u.sed  the 
turning  saw,  the  back  saw,  the  splitting 
saw  and  the  key -hole  saw,  the  plane  and  the 
block  plane  and  round  file  and  bit  and  nails 
and  nail  set  and  sand  paper.  I  broke  the 
bottom  of  the  box  because  I  did  not  put  it 
down  far. enough  in  the  vise.  I  glued  the 
two  pieces  together.  When  it  was  dry  I 
planed  it  and  then  it  was  all  rigM." 

Tom  is  a  painstaking  workman.  Even 
the  smallest  detail  of  any  work  must  be  ab- 
solutely correct  before  he  is  satisfied,  and 
he  will  labor  with  infinite  patience  to  make 
it  .so — a  trait  of  character  which  seems  in 
strange  contradiction  to  his  quick,  impulsive 
nature. 

Tlie  boy's  sensitiveness  of  touch  greatly  j 
aids  him  in  his  mechanical  avocation.  So 
finely  developed  is  this  sense  that  it  is 
almost  uncanny.  He  can  often  tell  more 
about  an  article  that  he  can  handle  than  a 
seeing  person.  By  simply  walking  over 
ground  it  becomes  familiar  to  him,  probably 
by  the  slight  unevenness  of  the  soil.  How 
seldom  does  a  person  with  sight  think  of  a 
plot  of  ground  as  having  characteristics  of 
its  own?  The  hand  of  a  friend  Tom  can 
always  identify  simply  by  grasping  it. 
Surely  he  would  have  been  burned  as  a 
witch  had  he  lived  in  the  Salem  days. 

He  is  fond  of  asking  friends  to  tell  him  the 
names  of  trees  they  may  be  passing,  when, 
in  fact,  he  himself  knows  oftener  than  his 
companion.  He  loves  to  chuckle  over  the 
mistakes  of  anyone  whom  he  can  trap  at 
this.  The  sense  of  smell  aids  the  sense  of 
touch.  Tom  can  identify  trees  and  places 
and  people  merely  by  whiffing  at  them._  His 
taste,  too,  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  he  en- 
joys good  things  to  eat  even  more  than*  does 
the  average  small  boy. 

A  Deaf  Boy's  Pun 

For  that  matter,  Tom  enjoys  all  of  life. 
Like  Helen  Keller,  he  is  "always  happy." 
He  may  be  sitting  alone,  communicating 
with  himself,  when  he  will  he  seen  to  break 


out  into  hearty  laughtei .  The  cruder  lornis 
of  pleasure  please  him,  too.  He  dearly 
loves  a  practical  joke— when  it  is  on  the 
other  person.  It  is  his  custom  to  kiss  his 
roommate  good  night.  One  night  he  ap- 
proached, as  usual,  saying,  "Good  night, 
Eddie."  Bending  over,  presumahly  to  kiss 
him,  Tom  gained  a  close  proximity  to  his 
roommate'sl'aceand  then  gave  asudden  press- 
ure to  a  large  rubber  ball  which  he  held  in 
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his  hand,  tlius  sending  an  unexpected  shower 
over  the  head  of  his  sleepy  companion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Eddie  to  waken  Tom  in 
the  morning,  since,  of  course,  Tom  can- 
not hear  the  bell.  One  morning  he 
came  down  late  to  breakfast.  "When 
the  teacher  inquired.  "Why  were  you 
so  late  this  morning?"  with  nimble 
Avit,  which  usually  comes  to  his  help 
at  such  embarrassing  moments,  he  re- 
plied, instantly,  "Tom  did  not  hear 
the  bell!" 

Strangely  enough,  the  boy  has  been 
guilty  of  a  pun.  How  this  came  to  pass, 
since,  of  course,  lie  can  have  no  compre- 
hension of  sound,  is  beyond  explanation. 
One  day,  in  sloyd  class,  an  unknown 
plane  was  given  to  him.  "  It  is  not  a 
jack  plane,"  was  the  soliloquy, — "not 
a  block  plane," — then,  with  a  gleam  of 
fun,  "it  must  be  a  Jamaica  Plain." 
Jamaica  Plain  is  where  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is  situated. 

Duty  is  as  real  a  word  to  Tom  as  to  an 
admiral  on  the  bridge  of  his  flagship.  Dur- 
ing certain  hours  in  the  day  he  is  often  left 
to  his  own  devices  and  frequently,  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  some  definite  work  or  study 
is  assigned  to  him.  No  matter  how  fascina- 
ting his  play  or  how  loth  he  may  be  to  leave 
it,  Tom  never  fails  to  turn  to  allotted  tasks, 
when  the  hour  arrives,  even  though  there  be 
no  teacher  on  hand  to  enforce  the  law.  This 
high-minded  lad  equals  the  fabled  boy  on  the 
burning  deck  in  his  spirit  of  obedience. 

What  is  told  to  Tom  he  remembers.  As 
might  be  expected  of  one  to  whom  com- 
pleteness of  mental  concentration  is  possi- 
ble, he  has  a  remarkable  memory.  Once  let 
him  "see"  a  house,  and  he  can  tell  facts 
about  it  of  which  its  owner  is  not  certain. 
He  will  know  the  number  of  steps  in  the 
stairs,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  win- 
dows, the  doors  and  the  knobs  and  the 
plum])ing,  and  all  sorts  of  other  odds  and 
ends  which  are  beneath  the  average  per- 
son's notice. 

Some  of  Tom's  Impressions 

Tom's  characterizations  are  his  own,  as 
might  be  expected  of  one  who  thinks  for 
himself.  Of  a  certain  tall,  slim  friend  he 
said,  "  ]SIr.  Blank  is  long,  but  not  wide." 
After  traveling  on  a  Sound  steamer,  he 
wrote  of  the  berth  that  his  "bed  was  high 
and  small,  like  a  sink."  Some  of  his  say- 
ings l)ring  back  vividly  a  realization  of  his 
terrible  affliction.  "Why  don't  men  take 
the  rocks  out  of  the  water  ?  "  he  asked,  on 
this  steamboat  ride,  which  was  especially 
turbulent.  He  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  waves,  and  naturally  could  not  conceive 
of  a  fluid  as  being  able  to  strike  such  hard 
blows  upon  the  boat. 


Perliaps  Tom's  little  essay  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing might  not  be  amiss  at  this  season.  His 
teacher  had  asked  him whyhewas  thankful  at 
Thanksgiving  time?  He  promptly  replied, 
"  For  a  big  dinner."  As  a  result  of  further 
light  on  the  subject,  Tom  wrote  this  :—  i 

"  We  have  Thanksgiving  because  we  want 
to  say  Thank  you  and  remember  how  many 
things  we  have  to  make  us  glad  and  happy 
and  thankful.  I  am  thankful  for  friends 
and  a  happy  home  and  warm  clothes  and 
good  food  and  because  I  am  not  very 
sick." 

For  last  year's  annual  kindergarten  exer- 
c.sesTom  wrote  a  story  about  "Two  Boston 
Boys,"  and  illustrated  it  by  pictures  of  his 
own  devising.     These    he    drew  upon    his 
Braille  slate,  and  they  were  afterwards  cut 
out  and  pasted  upon  a  black  background. 
The  use  of  the  Braille  slate  made  necessary 
the   queer  angles  in    the  figures.     Two  of 
these  illustrations,  showing  the  ancient  and 
modern  methods  of  conveyance,  are  rejiro- 
duced  herewith.     It  is  well  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals  did  not  exist  when  such 
cadaverous  horses  as  Tom  has  drawn  walked 
Boston  streets  ! 

"TWO  BOSTON  BOYS 
"The  Puritan  Boy  of  1690— 

"The  Boston  Boy  of  1899. 

"Boston  is  an  old  city.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across 
the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  America. 
They  built  a  town  on  three  hills  and  named 
it  Boston.  That  was  their  old  home  in  Eng- 
land. 

"The  little  Puritan  boy  walked  through 
grassy  lanes  in.stead  of  streets.  He  drove 
the  cows  to  pasture  on  the  Common.  Wash- 
ington St.  is  the  old  crooked  cow  path. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill  and 
a  windmill  on  Copp's  Hill.  The  boys  liked 
to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who  carried 
letters    from    town   to   town.     The  people 


Learning  About  God 

Not  until  within  two  years  has  Tom 
learned  of  God.  Long  ago  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  "  a  far  country  " 
to  which  his  missing  friends  had  gone. 
Later  he  began  to  question  as  to  who  made 
things.  "  Who  made  tbe  earth  ?  "  said  Tom, 
one  day.  "Man  can  make  a  house  or  a 
barn,  but  man  cannot  make  the  earth  ;  it  is 
too  big."  He  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  been  told  of  the  great  Creator.  His 
interest  in  God  has  been  very  beautiful  ever 
since.  He  likes  the  thought  of  the  great 
Father  who  made  all  and  who  watches  over 
all,  and  he  likes  to  talk  about  him.  Ever}- 
day  he  prays  his  own  little  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving and  petition. 

This  is  in  glad  contrast  to  an  incident  that 
happened  several  years  ago,  when  Tom  was 
rooming  with  a  little  Eoman  Catholic  boy. 
He  found  Eoy  on  his  knees  at  the  bed- 
side one  night,  telling  his  beads.  This  was 
an  exercise  that  Tom  knew  nothing  about. 
Straightway  the  little  fellow  wenf  1o  his 
own  bedside  and  began  to  go  through  the 
gymnastic  exercises  which  he  had  learned 
in  school  !  He  prays  more  intelligently 
now,  but  surely  not  more  truly.  After  one 
of  his  impenetrable  silences,  or  perhaps  after 
a  torrent  of  questions  concerning  the  train  in 
which  he  is  riding,  Tom  will  break  out  with 
a  surprising  remark  or  query  about  God. 

This  straiigely  afiiicted  little  boy  has  been 
a  wonderful  teacher  of  spiritual  truths,  for 
though  he  is  without  those  faculties  which 
most  of  us  count  dearest,  he  yet  has  all  the 
essentials  of  life.  He  is  better  off  by  far 
than  many  who  pity  him.  May  his  health 
and  cheer  and  love  and  peace  and  abounding 
happiness  never  abate  ! 
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traveled  by  stage.  The  only  ships  were 
sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston  town  were 
good  and  brave,  it  grew  to  be  a  big  city. 
There  are  five  hundred  thousand  people  in 
Boston  now. 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in  steam  and 
electric  cars  and  carriages  without  horses. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
carry  our  messages.  Steamboats  cross  the 
ocean  in  a  week.  There  was  not  land  enough 
for  all  the  people,  so  more  land  was  made  in 
the  harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is  part  of 
the  Subway  now.  The  little  Puritan  boy 
would  find  everything  changed,  except  the 
Common. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puritan 
boy  came  across  the  sea  from  England  to 
live  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  I  would  rather  be 
the  Boston  boy  of  1899." 
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'aT  nursery    for    blind    babies 


Such  an  Institution  to  Be  Opened  Christ- 
mas Day  if  Funds  Are  Supplied 


If  the  necessary  support  is  secured  It  is 
proposed  to  open  a  day  nursery  for  blind 
babies  in  this  city  on  Christmas  Day.  There 
are  numerous  cases  where  the  unfortunate 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years  fail  to 
receive  proper  care,  notwithstanding  so 
many  day  nurseries  exist.  These  babies 
are  not  taken  into  the  regrular  day  nur- 
series for  the  reason  'that  they  require 
more  care  and  attention  than  the  matrons 
are  able  to  give.  Upon  learning  the  great 
need  of  an  establishment  of  the  liind 
several  well  known  charitable  persons  im- 
mediately put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  funds  with  which  to  give  the 
project  a  start.  At  least  $1500  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  running  expenses  during  the 
first  year,  and  at  present  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  desired  amount  ha.g  been 
pledged.  "When  the  full  sum  is  contributed 
a  cottage  of  six  rooms  will  be  hired  on  Re- 
gent street,  Roxbury.  At  the  beginning  four 
of  the  mo^t  urgent  cases  -will  be  taken  in, 
and  others  not  quite  so  bad  will  be  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  accommodations  for  re^^ 
celving  them  are  increased. 

Only  the  babies  of  poor  parents  will  be 
received  Into  the  institution,  and  In  look- 
ing around  the  committee  has  found  some 
very  sad  cases  in  certain  districts  of  the 
city.  The  one  which  appeals  mostly  to  the 
public  is  that  of  a  colored  baby  at  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, the  child  having  been  left  there 
some  time  ago  by  Its  mother  and  deserted. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  baby  a 
State  charge  probably  for  life,  whereas  if 
the  proposed  nursery  takes  up  the  case  the 
child  will  ze  cared  for  until  It  reaches  the 
age  of  five  years,  when  admittance  may  be 
gained  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  At  a  basement  home  in 
Prince  street  a  little  brother  and  sister,  of 
Russian-Jewish  parentage,  suffer  for  want 
of  proper  care.  The  llttl©  girl  is  two  years 
old  and  the  boy  four  years  old.  Already 
seven  blind  babies  in  Immediate  need  of  at- 
tention have  been  located  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  order  that  the  money  raised  may  be 
devoted  to  other  things,  an  urgent  appeal 
is  made  for  the  furniture  to  fit  up  the  cot- 
tage. A  request  Is  made  also  for  infants' 
clothing,  cribs,  high  chairs  and  playthings. 
Miss  Bertha.  M.  Snow  of  27  Lambert  ave- 
nue, Roxbury,  will  be  superintendent  of  the 
work,  and  she  will  have  a  competent  nurse 
to  care  for  the  Inmates.  The  advisory 
board  consists  of  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton, 
"Walter  B.  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chamberlin  and  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  at 
175  "Wlnthrop  road,  Brookiine,  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  treasurer. 

"Newmarket,  M.  H,  Al'^TfUSn 
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Saturday,  December  i,  1900. 


Blind-Deat  in  Texas. 

Mrs.  Katie  E.  Tucker,  a  lady  from 
Tennessee,  is  spending  a  few  months 
in  Ellis  county  near  the  home  of  little 
Ruby  Rice,  the    deaf-blind    girl    13 
years  old.  She  has  shown  a  commend- 
able spirit  by  securing   the    primer 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  is 
teaching    little    Ruby  while  she  re- 
mains  in  Texas.     Mrs.  John  E.  West 
of  Carmona,  Polk   county,  also  has  a 
little  deaf-blind   girl  nine  years  old 
about  whose  education  she  has  writ- 
ten  Superintendent    McNulty.     And 
most    of    our  readers  have  heard  of 
Elizabeth  Robin    of  Throckmorton. 
She  is  both  deaf  and   blind,  and  has 
benu  for  some  years  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.     Her  fath- 
er   is  anxious  that  she    be  educated 
in  Texas.     Superintendent  McNulty 
is  making  a  special  effort  to  secure 
a  special  teacher  for  these  unfortu- 
nate   children.     The   great  need    of 
such  service  should   make  it  an  easy 
task  to  secure  the  needed  appropria- 
tiou.— Lone  Star  Weekly.        


SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    1.    lOOO 
For  tlie  Warsery  for  Blind  Babie. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 
The  following  additional  '^^"1"^"^=°"^^^.'' 
I  the  Nursery  for  the  Blind  Babies  have  bee:    | 
;  recefved  since  Monday.     We  are  encouraged  | 
on  every  hand: 

Previously    acknowledged 25!oO 

Mrs.    Henry  D.    Lloyd jq  qq 

""  '       2,00 


Herbert   \V.    Pike 

A    friend 

A    friend 

\  A    friend..... 

•p.    PI.    (,li!sholm 

Mls^'c!  A.  'neVby  '(annual) 

M1S3  E.   G.   Bacon 

M.    E.    P..    Brookllne 

William  '  i-i.    Baldwin 

Mrs     N.    Ranto"! 

■Mrs.  K.  T.   Lifflef 


1.00 
.:jo 

1.00 

.        1.00 

5.00 

.      2r..00 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

.     25.00 

.     10.  tX) 

Krs.    AV.    H.    Blocunj^. ; '  !  ;  !  !  !  .      lO.OO 

Mrs.   Willis  -Farrlngton j,^,„ 

M1S9   M.    D.    Thax;her ■  •  ■  ■  •    jq^oO 

A    friend 15.00 

A    friend 

'  .•.■>8n.40 

ISABEL  Gbeet.et.  Treasurer. 
Nov.   30. 


TEACHING  ADULT  BLIND. 

"The  instruction  of  blind  persons  who 
were  unable  to  secure  an  education  in 
their  youth  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  provi.sions  of  a  law  enacted  last 
spring,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  teachers  ai'e  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  those  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  will 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Two  teachei's  have  been  appointed 
thus  far,  Miss  J.  Garside,  of  South 
Framinghain,  and  Miss  Lydia  Young 
Hayes,  of  Somerville.  They  visit  those 
they  instruct  in  their  homes." 


175  Winthrop  road,  BrooWine. 


THK    WEIvLSPRINQ 


Vol.  lvii.    No    50 
Immortality 

BY  CLARENCE  HAWKES 

THERE  is  a  something  in  the  earth,  tlie  air, 
That  holds  my  spirit  from  a  dull  despair ; 
A  sense  of  life  bevond  our  utmost  km.  ^ 

Where  all  things  live  again,  somehow,  some^v•here. 


Somerville  Journal 

FRIDAY,  NOVJfiMBKR  9,  1900. 


TO    TEACH    THE    BLIND. 


Miss  Lyd'a  Hayes  Is  Appointed  a  State 
Instructor  and  Begins  Work- 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  a  niece  of  the 
late  John  S.  Hayes,  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  for  the  adult  blind  under  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  enacted  last  spring, 
whereby  blind  persons  in  advanced  years 
who  were  unable  to  receive  instruction  In 
their  younger  days  may  now  be  taught 
under  the  tutorage  of  a  state  teacher. 

The  state  board  of  education,  under 
whose  direction  the  new  work  naturally 
comes,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
kins institute  for  the  blind  the  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  details. 

There  is  one  other  instructor,  a  Miss 
Garside,  of  South  Framingham,  who  will 
teach  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  homes 
of  the  pupils,  and  will  be  such  as  the 
teacher  may  find  most  needful  or  best 
adapted  to  the  case.  The  teachers  will 
work  on  the  same  plan  as  the  public 
schools  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  Hayes'  work 
is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but 
it  will  spread  out  as  the  work  demands. 
She  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  adult 
blind  who  may  wish  to  receive  instruction. 
Her  address  is  52  Dartmouth  street, 
Somerville. 


\^\  ^ 


b 


We  beg  to  announce  that,  through  the  action 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan 
has  been  perfected  by  which  the  adult  blind  may  re- 
ceive instruction  at  their  homes  in  reading,  writing 
and  such  manual  occupation  as  they  may  be  capable 
of  undertaking,  and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to  them 
for  many  weary  hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have  been  selected  to 
furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for 
the  intellectual  light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  those  to  whom 
this  notice  may  come  will  co-operate  in  the  work  by 
sending  the  name  and  address  of  any  such  blind  per- 
son to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

M.   ANAGNOS. 

December  i,  1900. 
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THOMAS  GAFFIELD  DEAD. 


/■.iWAT'ff^ff't«ra 


Old  Boston  Manufacturer  and  Wei 
Known  in  Real  Estate  Circles  Suc- 
cumbed to  a  Stroke  of  Apoplexy. 

Thomas  Gaffleld,  a  well-known  glass 
manufacturer,  formerly  and  In  recent 
years  decly  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  real  estate  in  Boston,  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home,  54  Allen  st.  The 
cause  of  death  was  apoplexy. 

Thomas  Gaffield  was  born  iu  Boston 
Jan  14,  1825.  After  attending-  several 
i  private  scITgoIs,  he  entered,  in  1835,  the 
■  Boston  Latin  school,  then  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Parker  house. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  fhe  English 
high  school,  and  In  1840  he  was  gradu- 
ated a  medal  scholar. 

Within  a  few  months  after  leaving 
school  Mr  GafHeld  went  to  work  in  the 
glass  store  of  Caleb  G.  Loring  &  Co, 
afterward  Tuttle,  Gaffield  &  Co.  In  the 
latter  firm  he  became  a  partner  In  1847, 
and  he  remained  a  member  of  the  firm, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  until 
1869. 

When  the  firm  erected  at  City  Point, 
in  1861,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
window  rlass,  Mr  Gaffleld  went  to 
study  at  the  chemical  department  of 
the  Lawrence  scientific  school  at  Har- 
vard university,  that  he  mighty  under- 
stand the  chemical  processes  used  in ' 
his  business,  and  he  continued  there  i 
one  year.  I 

The  energetic  manufacturer  then  visit- 
ed  the   most   important  glass    factories 
in  Europe  for  information.      It  was  in 
1863  that  Mr  Gaffield  begaJi  experiments  . 
concerning    the    action    of    sunlight    in'' 
changing    the   color   of   gla.«is,    and    the ! 
interesting  results,    which   he   abserved 
until  1889,   have  been  published  in  sev- 
eral   scientific    journals    at    home    and 
abroad.  i 

Mr  Gaffield  was  a  member  of  the 
American  academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  i 
the  American  association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  society  of 
Arts  and  the  Natural  History  socletj'.' 
He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Franklin 
savings  bank  for  many  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members,  and  from 
1876  to  1881  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mercial club.  In  1864  he  represented 
ward  5  in  the  common  council,  and  in 
1865,  1866,  1867  and  1873  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  aldermen.  He  was 
also  on  the  primary  school  committee 
from  1851  to  1855,  and  on  the  school  com- 
mittee after  its  reorganization,  from  1882 
to  1885.  In  national  politics  he  was  a  life- 
long republican. 

Mr  Gaffleld  was  a  director  of  the 
American  Unitarian  asso'ciation;  he  had 
been  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  union  and  also  of  the  Young 
Men's  benevolent  society.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  officer  of  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  churches  and  of  the  Chil- 
dren's mission  to  the  cnildren  of  the  des- 
tit'jte.  Mr  Gaffleld  presented  several! 
rare  books  to  the  Boston  public  library,' 
and  to  the  institute  of  Technology  he 
gave  his  valuable  library  upon  glass  and 
porcelain.  iMr  Gaffleld  was  a  memoer  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  institute 
for  theblimi.4yid  of  the  corporation  of 
the   in'stTtute   o?.Technology.  ! 

After   Mr   Gaffleld   retired    from   mer- ' 
cantile  business,   in  1869,  he  devoted  his 
attention   to    the   care   of   estates   as   a 
trustee,  and  to  the  development  of  real 
estate  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  W.  Kendall  on 
Sept  19,  1848.  She  died  in  July,  1887,  and 
in  1800  he  married  Miss  Maria  Wade 
•Turner  of  South  Scituate,  now  Norwell. 
She 'was  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  noon  on 
Monday  from  the  church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, Brookline  St.  Rev  Dr  Ames  and 
Rev  Mr  Thompson  of  Norwell  will  of- 
ficiate. 
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HELEIV  KELiIiER  DECLARES 

SHE  HAS  DXJAIi  EXISTENCBi 

Helen  ^5^^.  the  blind,  deaf  and  duml 
girls  yhosK^sy  accompTTshments  are  t|i« 
wonder  If  the  «neteenth  century,  has  -writ- 
ten a  piper  fo/' Joseph  Jastrow's  new  boolsi 
Fact  and  Falfle  in  Psychology,  which  fur« 
nishes  a  new  insight  into  her  daily  life  and 
experiences.  She  says  she  lives  two  aistinc* 
lives,  one  in  the  everyday  world  and  th< 
other  in  the  land  of  Nod.  Her  dreams  ap« 
pear  to  be  more  vivid  than  those  of  othel 
persons  and  once  had  a  wonderful  eftect  oUg 
her   life.  -  ? 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  seven  o» 
eight  years  ago  when  I  dreamed  that  m^ 
dear  friend,  Bishop  Brooks,  was  dying,"  sha 
says.  "A  fe-w  hours  later  I  found  that  T»y 
dream  was  a  terrible  reality.  It  is  probabl* 
that  I  thought  of  him  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  passing  away,  and  1  certainly 
wept  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the/  sam< 
place  which  I  dreamed  that  I  did  after, 
ward.  I  hardly  ever  dream  of  anything  thaj 
has  happened  the  day  before,  although  1^ 
sometimes  have  several  different  dreams  r 
the  same  night,  nor  do  I  dream  of  the  saj 

thinp-g    oft  on 
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The  Nursery  tor  Blind  Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

Interest  grows  in  our  nursery  for  blind 
babies.  The  plan  Is  to  receive  at  first  only 
the  most  needy,  forlorn  and  urgent  oases. 
No  one  who  has  not  studied  blind  children 
can  realize  how  early  they  begin  to  axiquli'e 
those  be-d  hublts  which  totally  impair  men- 
tality. We  cannot  open  the  nursery  until 
a  sum  sufficient  for  a  year's  raaintenanoe 
art;  least  is  received  or  pledged.  The  fol- 
lowing sutoscrlptlona  are  acknowledged: 

Previously   acknowletl^ad ?^?'*9 

Mrs.   O.   Atherton  Sheptird 

al.   B 

Mi3B  A.  T.  Bennett o. 

nr^^  Simon  Davis. . . . . . . . . . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  -  ■  ■  •  •  ■   ^^■<^ 

mssC.'  f'  Fish  •••■•■•■•/•-■ ^Krt^ 

Chapel  Fund.  Eliot  Ohuroh 0.00 


5.00 
1.00 
5.00 


Mlas  C.  N.  Gordon. 


5.00 


LMts.  C.  a.  nicharde 23.00 

MIss'C.  B.  Thaohe- 0-"" 

MJes  Dorothy  Allen •  • 1"'^'J' 

Mrs.  J.  E.  bh&mhwlin  (annual) O-Oa 

Back  Bay .- ^^'^ 

Miss  G,  R.  French. i-^*^ 

DoroDhy  Circle,  Mattapan OW 

F.   W.  Remlek • ^•«' 

Mrs.  W.  B.   l<anca»tar ^-  »•»" 

Mies  K.   B.    Gray IW 

Two  SirtefB ••••• °'^ 

MlEBes    Coffin »W 

f:,'j^-  ^^""^ '::::::r::::::::.  K 

Mrs.    B.    A.    Dorims •• •  10.W 

firs.  ■  J^mVs'  Schouicr '  (ituiual) 5.^ 


From 

Date 

HELEN  KELLER  TALKS  \ 

TO  CLASSMATES. 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  blind  and  here- 
tofore dumb  student  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, astonished  and  delig'hted  the  fresh- 
man class,  of  which  she  is  a  vi.-;e -presi- 
dent, by  making-  a  short  address.  It  was 
at  a.  class  luncheon  in  Fay  Hall,  and 
H^len,  -who  has  recently  become  able  1o 
make  sounds,  which  can  be  understood 
by  those  familiar  with  her,  responded 
when  called  upon  by  the  chaii-man. 

She  spoke  only  a  few  words,  in  a  Iotv, 
unmodulated  voice,  which  did  not  lack 
in  strength  and  was  even  musical. 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  now  19  year.?  ol.i, 
shows  a  steady  improvement  in  her  nev,- 
and  wonderful  accomplishment.  Even 
those  who  know  her  and  her  re.markabl'^; 
mental  capacity  express  asConishmont 
at  the  headway  she  is  making.  Her  first 
public  utterance  before  her  f'^llow-stu- 
dents  at  Fay  Hall  was  applauded  rap- 
turously. .  . 

Every  day  she  has  long  converaatSons 
in  her. own  v/ay. 

A  Cambridge  physician,  who  happened 
to  pass  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan  as 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  s'r.jund  of 
Radcliffe  College  recently,  was  astound- 
ed, according  to  his  own  statement,  to 
hear  the  young  woman  talking  to  her 
guardian. 

Later  he  -was  able  to  catch  several 
-words  of  the  one-sided  \ocal  conversa- 
tion. Itir  Miss  Sullivan  can  only  com- 
n\unic£rlNe  with  her  ward  by  touch. 

'"  ZZraJ"' 


HELENKELLERHASNOTFAILEfll 

Rwnor  That  She  Could  Not  Pass 
Examinations  Untrue. 


Mi-s.  D.   R.  Oai 
Mrs.  Edwin  *" 


lO.OO 
D^'Melien 28.00 

$die.40 
ISABEL  OBBELBT,    Treasurer. 
1T5  Winthrop  road,  Brookline. 
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BELEN  KfcLLER 

HAS  NOT  FAILED 

--  rtTa/^£^  - -tirwr 

S"^    Slai^riur  ^a.   failed   in    ^ 
"^f^lf^Sr.  v^o  is  f  yea-  old.  is^  PU-^'-f  i 
ber    f^e«'>,'"»°„/made  vigorous  progress.   Most 
failing,   she  lias  maae  >  it,  »-         j^  <,n 

^U^aie"aie.urul>^r"°^e    guidauce   of    ber 

tutor.  Mdss  Sullivan.         -Rneiiai,      Fre-nch    and 

Her    studies    include    B^l^^J^i  f„  ,^^  arer- 

hlstory.   and  .^^^j^^;,"        Mi2s  Keller  Is  vice- 

llf^sldenrof'^l.e^cvi^     "<i    ^    '-'    P"''"'" 
1  at   R^dclille. 


There  Have  Been  None  to  .\monnt 

to  Anything  Since  the  Fall  Term 

Opened,  and  the  Story  Therefore 

Is  the  Product  of  an  Idle  Brain— 

Her  Prosress  Is  Good. 

The  Herald  can  state  authoritatively 

that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the 

unkind  rum6r    that   Miss   Helen   Keller 

had  recently  failed  in  her  examinations 

at  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  is  now 

pursuing  the  freshman  year  studies. 

The  fact  is  that  this  marvellous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  young  lady,  for  she  is 
now  about  19  years  of  age.  is  steadily 
gaining  the  same  wonderful  success  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  as  she 
did  in  the  beginning  of  her  training. 

Kn   oflicial    at    Radcliffe    College    said 
yesterday  that  she  could  not  understand 
how  such  a  rumor  could  originate,  for 
Miss   Keller's' work  was   in  every   way 
satisfactory.     She    had  passed   the    en- 
trance examinations  a  year  ago  and  tne 
finals   last  summer,   and   she  was   now 
..iircessfully    pursuing    her    studies    the 
ame  afany  other.student  at  Radcliffe. 
The    mid-year   examinations   at    Rad- 
cliffe begin'  the  latter  part  of  January, 
and  there  is  no  known  reason  why  Miss 
Keller  will  not  pass  the  examinations  as 
11  =.<.  the  average  student,  if,  indeer- 
^'^^^hnve  the  av-erage.    Other  than  ih 
not  abo^e  the  ^^   %.„  tjiere  have  been 

"^"■l^nmnant  examinations  thus  far  this 

■"°^^J.ffi    any    student    could    take 

Sh  ^^uld  a'ffect  her  standing  in  the 

co'jff.®  Keller's  most  important  studies 
^^^nc^ish  French  and  history.  She 
^^f  ^^^^IhP  lectures  at  the  college  only 
^^•'^"'^Lv^f  a  week  The  real  work  of 
three,  days  -.  ^^^^  j^g^  home  on  Coo- 
learning  1^  donf^ -^^i^g  guidance  of  her 
y''^^^^tutOT  Tnss  Sumfan. , 


:GaT»JK,s- 


Miss   Keller   is   popular  at'  Radcinifer,  ^_— _r™.v„..™i.i;i.v.si5-— 

f^L^it'i^'firJ'ok'^^l  ilrT'S^ll  Boston  Mass  Transcrpt 

vice-president  of  her  class,   and  at   the  1      '      .... .^..._._„„ 

class     luncheon     held    at     Fay     House,        '        \  ^O    1900 

Saturday,  she  entertained  the  company  I  ^ 

with  a  "speech,"  the  movements  of  her        n„*-  

lips  and   murmurings   being  understood       i/are. ^..... ^■•"","i^_  <a„^„i-.    IBWaBKm 

by.  many.     Miss  Keller  recently  passed  Helen  Keller  Speaks    "*"  ■■""" 

ate^days  in  New  ^°^^-  _^^_,^^^^,gti0mf>'  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  'blind  and  hereto- 

fore dutnt>  student  at  Radcliffe  College,  as- 

From  ..AO-V£-BT-JS£li-.-£0-S-T^i^: tonlshed  the  freshman  class,   of  which  she 

rarw^  t-iij  wvw  I  wi«v  jg  g,  yjce  president,  by  making  a  short  ad- 

dress.    It  was  at  a  class  luncheon  in  Fay 

„ ,— Hall,  and  Helen  responded  when  called  upon 

by   the   chairman.      She   spoke   only   a  few 

words,  in  a  low,  unmodulated  voic6,  which 

Date... -^^ ••"••     ■.■•.■,——"••         ^j^j  ,.,(j,.  japij  i.;^  strength,  and  was  even  mu- 

UCi  CM    l/CI  I  ro    TAI  I/O      I  s'cal.     Miss   Keller,    who   is    now    nineteen 

ntLtlN    KLLLLn     lALKOi     I  years  old,  shows  a  steiady  Improvement  in 

TJT  ,       T^    „        tv,     J     «   X.,.    J        J  X    JL  her  new   and     wonderful     accomplishment. 

to?orrdS^stS^en'^^ItTaicti'J.'e\l:  |^nJhos^^^oJ^no^^ 

lege,  astonished  and  delighted  the  fresR-      'i — '     ~  TT         T" 

man  class,  of  which  she  is  a  vice-prosi-  ^jg  mental  capacity  express  astonishnient  ( 

dent,  by  making- a  short  .-iddress?.    It  was  ,.    .y,„  hpadway  she  is  making.     Her  nrst 

at   a  class   luncheon    in    Fay    Hall,    and  ,'^^,^,i„  utterance  before  her  fellow-students 

Helen,  who  has  recently  become  able  to  ^  "->,;,.^,.-Ha.u  "-^g  nnn1niiVi'fi'-VT¥^"f^^-'ffttt^"''^"        ' 

make  sounds,  which  can  be  understood        ^'  ^_  3*'***%^*ga«*'^****'^'"'  '^  ■ijjii.uiiniiii 

by   those   familiar   with   her,    responded  ai    '             n             T  II.' 

when  called  upon  by  the  chairmaai.  A  lOOttS.rBnn,-  inDUnO 

She  spoke  only  a  few  words,  in  a  low,  ii»w^       t 
unmodulated  voice,  which  did  not  lack 

in  strengrth  and  was  even  musical.  *  "'•'tt-fH       1  Q     litEH 

Miss  Keller,  who  Is  now  19  yeai^s  old,  X       "    '        ±(D      \D9V 
shows  a  steady  impuovement  in  her  neAV 

and    wonderful   accompli.shment.      Even  ri,„„    ^„^„.,.,„__     ~i  u    „_    *v,„t     tut;. 

those  who  know  her  and  her  remarkable  ^HE    newspapers  .tell    aa    that     Mie 

mental    capacity   express    astonishment  Helen    Keller,  who  ie   now  a  student  c 

at  the  headway  she  is  making.    Her  first  Radcliffe  college,  tdfe  wfoman's  college  at 

public   utterance  before  her   fellow-stu-  ^lj.     ttj/tY-         -^           jt. 

dents  at  Fay  Hall  was  applauded  rap-  taohed  to  Harviicu   University,  and  wh. 

turously.  .  ia  both  blind  and  deaf,continaeB  to  makt 

Every  day  she  has  long  conversaiiSns  remarkable  progreee.    Her  latest  feat  was 

m  her  oivn  way.  j.u    :t   <■             *     v.  •  r     jj          ^     i.      /  i 

A  Cambridge  physician,  who  happened  tne  delivery  of  a  brief  addreaa  to  her  fel- 

to  pass  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  i^ullivan  as  low  atudenta.     It  is  eaid  her   voice  was 

^^.Ti'i-irr^Vw'  'fJIl\Z  '^.t  FJ'JJ^L^t^  lo w.unmodulated  and  yet  rather  musical. 

RadclBTe  College  recently,  wa.s  astound-  a,      •       •  i_  1.1 

ed,  ac«prding  to  his  own  statement,  to  She  19   the  most  remarkable  product  of ' 

hear  the  young  woman  talking  to  her  the  more  benign  forms  of   modern  civili- 

^^LlfiSe  was  able  to  catch     several  ^a**"^-     Young  peraona  who  whine  and 

words  of  the  one-sided  vocal  oonversa-  complain  about  the  difficult  tasks  which 

tion.  i'or\Miss  Sullivan  can  only  coib^  are  set  them  to  perform  and  yet  who  are 

niuricate  iinith  her  ward  by  touch. ,j«^  .  .  »      n  ^i,   •     f       i^-  c 

,,„,„ f*f^ in    possession   of   all  their  facultiea    of 

sight,  hearing  and  speech,  should  study 

_  _  the  career  of   this  wonderful  girl.    Al- 

'   '  though  shrouded  in  oonatant  darkness  and 

incapable  of  hearing  any  eartHT^' sound, 
she  has  successfully  passed  the  difficult 
examination  for  entrance  at  Radcliffe,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  freshman  oiass,and 
is  constantly  surprising  and  delighting 
her  teachers  by  freah  evidences  of  her 
I  truly  wonderful  powers. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  SPEECH. 

She  Addreases  Kadcliffe  College  Students 
—Was  Her  First  Public  Utterance. 


I'^Ll, 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
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U  ON  DAY,    DEC.    17,    1900. 

HELEN  KELLER  HAS  NOTFAILED 


Bnmor  That  She  Could  Not  Pass 
Examinations  Untrne. 


Hellen  Keller  has  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  Radcliffe  College  freshman 
class,  of  which  she  Is  vice-president,  by 
making  a  .short  address.  It  Is  the  first 
time   she  has   spoken  in  public. 

The  progress  made  by  this  blind,  deaf 
and,  heretofore,  dumb  girl  has  been  as- 
tonishing. Up  to  the  present  she  has 
mastered  but  a  few  words,  but  they  can 
be  understood  quite  readily  by  Miss  Sulli- 
van, her  constant  companion  and  guard- 
Ian,  and  others  who  have  become  ac- 
customed   to    her. 

Miss  Keller,  who  Is  now  19  years  old. 
shows  a  steady  improvement  In  her  new 
and   wonderful   accomplishment. 

Even  those  who  know  her  and  her  re- 
markable mental  capacity  express  aston- 
ishment at  the  headway  she  is  making 
Her  Hrs^  public  utterance  before  her  fel- 
low students ^aitjB«>y  Hull  i>mi.i.jj3plauded 
rapturQu»l5«:'' 


TVX^VWKW.  . 


..Bo.s.to.a.,....u.la5i. Beacon. 


Date 


DEC  t8  19(11: 


Portland,  Me,  Pres?^. 


The  career  of  Helen  Keller  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  her  mental  faculties  under  con- 
ditions that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
insuperable,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  she 
dwells  in  an  ideal  world.  Cut  off  from  all 
contact  with  the  disagreeable  and  painful 
phases  of  life,  her  existence  must  be  singu- 
larly free  from  much  that  renders  the  life 
of  ordinary  people  a  burden.  If  Miss  Keller 
enters  on  a  literary  career  the  work  will  be 
looked  for  with  profound  interest. 


TB«re  Have  Been  Xone  to  Amoaiit 

to  Anything:  Since  the  Pall  Term 

Opened,  and  the  Story  Therefore 

Is  the  Product  of  an  Idle  Brain— 

Her  Progress  Is  Good. 

The  Herald  can  state  authoritatively 

that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the 

unkind  rumor   that  Miss   Helen   Keller 

had  recently  failed  in  her  examinations 

at  Radcliffe  College,   where  she  is  now 

pursuing  the  freshman  year  studies. 

The  fact  i^  that  this  marvellous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  young  lady,  for  she  is 
I  now  about  19  years  of  age,  is  steadily 
gaming  the  same  wonderful  success  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  as  she 
did  in  the  beginning  of  her  training. 

An   official    at  Radcliffe    College    said 
yesterday  that  she  could  not  understand 
how  such  a  rumor  could  originate,   for 
Miss   Keller's    work  was   in   every  'way 
satisfactory.     She   had  passed   the    en- 
trance examinations  a  year  ago  and  the 
finals  last  summer,   and    she  was  now 
successfully   pursuing    her    studies    the 
same  as  any  other  student  at  Radcliffe. 
The    mid-year   examinations   at    Rad- 
cliffe begin  the  latter  part  of  January, 
and  there  is  no  known  reason  why  Miss 
Keller  will  not  pass  the  examinations  as 
well  as  the  average  student,   if,  indeed 
not  above  the  average.    Other  than  thiJ 
regular ''Hour  Exams."  there  ha vtoeen 
no  significant  examinations  thus  far  tM= 
term    which    any    student    could     takl 
?onege^'°"^'^  ^'^^'^^  ^^^  standing  in  thi 
Miss  Keller's   most   imnortant  =fn^,-«= 
are  English,    French   an'd   historv   ^h- 
attends  the  lectures  at  the  coHele  on^y 
three  days  a   week.     The  real   work   of 
earning  is  done  at  her  home  ^n   rr,o 
liQge  avenue,  under  the  guidance  of  W 
:  devoted  tutor.  Miss  Sullivan.  ^ 

I     Miss  Keller  enjoys  good  health  and  is 
■  %fg^^  a?  ever  to  learn  and  to  maste?  thi 
difficulties  in  her  way.    She  is  seem  in-!  1 
ly  happy  and  contented.  seemin«-  , 

Miss  Keller  is  popular  at  Radcliffe 
and  her  classmates  take  considerable 
interest  in  her  work  and  life  She  I 
vice-president  of  her  class,  and  at  the 
class  luncheon  held  at  Fay  House 
Saturday,  she  entertained  the  comoanv 
iTnl^.^„^  'P^^''^'"  .'he  movements  of  her 

bfmanv  '"mk,"'"^"^?  ''^'"^  unde?ltood 
oy  manj.  Miss  Keller  recently  nassed 
a  few  days  in  New  York.        '"'^  passed 


Ttterbert  Strout  of  South  Beaton,  a 
etodent  at  tiie  Perhins  institute  for  the 
tillnd,  aocomDanled  by  his  friend, Kdward 
Hiagley,  a  fellow  student,  will  pass  the 
Uhrlstmaa  holidays  at  the  home  of  hla 
father,  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  btrout,  Chestnut 
^treet,  Pleasantdale. 


\^\ 


THURSDAY.     DECEMBER    20.    1800 
LARGE    ESTATE    DISPOSED    OF 


Will    of    Thomas    Gaffield    Filed    in    the 
Suffolk  Probate  Court 


'      Tlie   will  of  Thomas  Gaffield.   filed  in   the 
f  Suflolk    Probate    office    yesterday,    coiualns 
Kniore  than  .$r,t».txJO  in  public  bequests.     After, 
providing  for  the  payment  of  personal  lega- 
cies amounting  to  .sn-l.tMH),  and  devising'  hi.s 
house  and  h!.s  siore,  he  provide-?  that  .'i;-:iO,000 
shall  be  Iield  in  trust  to  pay  the  income  to 
his    nieces,    Mrs.    Sarah    G.    Kulkman    and 
Mrs.    Mary    K.    Elllnger,    equally,    and    at 
their  death  to  divide  the*  principal   equally 
between  the  Boston  Young-  Men's  OhrisUan 
Union    and    the   Children's    Mi.-'sioii    to    the 
Children   of   the   Destitute;    that   .S10.tiUl>   be 
h*.ld    in    trust    to    pay    the    income    to    his 
nephew.    John    G.    Hathaway,    and    at    his 
death  to  pay  the  principal  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association;  that  .$lO,{)0()  be  held 
In    trust   to    pay    the   Income    to    his    neice 
■Mrs.   Harriet   E.   Brown,    and   at  her   death 
(to  pay  the  principal  to  the  Bo.^ton  Museum 
^of  Fine  Arcs;   that  $1(),0(K)  be  held  in   trust 
i^to    pay   the   Income    to    his    niece,    Hannah 
Louise  Faxon,  .ind  at  her  death  to  pav  the 
pnncipal    to   the  McLean   Asylum   at    Wav- 
erley. 

After  providing  further  legacies  for  rela- 
tives and  friends,  amounting-  to  $3<n)00 
among  tliem  a  bequest  of  .«;]0iiO  to  Dr  Cyrus 
A.  Banol  who  has  .since  died,  the  rest  "and 
residue  ot  his  ..state  is  given  equallv  to  the 
Massachusetts  Tn.<^titute  of  Technologv,  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  (>hurches  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  BMnd 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Marie  W.  GafHeld.  and  Mr 
George  A.  Pisher  are  named  as  executors" 
and  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stone 
are  named  as  trustees  of  the  will,  which  "s 
dated  March  '2it.  imi).  ♦v't-n  is 


THE    BOSTON   HERALD- 
DECEMBER    20,    1900. 


FOR  HELEN  KELLER'S  FUTURE, 


Plans  Are  Being  Laid  by  Those 
Who  Are  About  Her. 


She   May  TaUe  up  a  lAtevnrr   Life, 
and    Friends    Tliinls    Site    TV^onld  ' 
Sncceed  —  AtLmirable        Progress 
Made    Under    Sef^Q^s    Disadvan- 
tages—Her Speech  L^st  Saturday. 
The  maiden  speech  made  by  Miss  Hel- 
en  Keller,    generally   known    as    "deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,"   at  the  luncheon  last 
Saturday  of  the  Radcllffe  College  fresh- 
man class,    of   which   she  is  vice-presi- 
dent, is  a  notable  example  of  the  prog- 
gress  she  has  made  In  speech  during  the 
past    seven   years    of   persistent    effort. 
Her    words    were    heard    quite    clearly 
through  the  hall.    She  said: 

Classmates:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure,  and  I 
esteem  it  a  great  honor,  to  be  present  here  and 
speak  to  you.  I  am  glad  to  haye  an  opportun- 
Uy  to  thank  the  class  for  their  kindness  in 
electing  me  their  vice-president,  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  become  acquainted  wfth  many  of 
you.  Although  I  cannot  see  yon,  I  wUl  soon 
know  you  by  touching  your  hands. 

Every  one  heard,  and  there  was  warm 
applause.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Miss 
Keller  had  joined  in  the  social  life  of 
her  college.  Miss  Griflin,  a  sophomore 
who  can  use  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet, 
was  by  her  side,  and  lost  no  time  in 
getting  words  to  the  speaker  to  tell  her 
about  the  warm  reception  her  speech 
had   been  accorded. 

This  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  sam- 
ple of  Mis  Keller's  progress  In  speech 
after  some  seven  years  of  persistent  ef- 
fort. To  some  her  talk  is  more  clear 
than  to  others,  but  she  generally  gets 
along  very  well  with  her  end  of  the 
conversation,  and  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  listen  closely.  It  Is  by  practice  that 
Miss  Keller  gains  In  clearness.  She  Is 
encouraged  to  talk  as  much  as  possible 
and  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  using 
the  alphabet  of  the  hands. 


In  looking  forward  to  future  work,  a 
literary  career  is  suggested.  Miss  Keller 
already  has  a  •w-ide  knowledge  of  English, 
If  from  no  other  reason  than  that  Miss 
Sullivan  uses  exceptionally  fine  lan- 
guage. Then,  too,  all  the-  reading  re- 
quired in  the  college  work  Ts  translated 
to  Miss  Keller  by  Miss  Sullivan,  and  her 
style  and  vocabularji-  are  constantly  be- 
ing improved. 

"But  how  about  this  matter  of  'ex- 
perience?" is  the  question  that  arises 
when  a  literary  career  is  suggested. 

Those  who  have  watched  her  composi- 
tion  find   much   that   is   promising.    Al- 
though   entirely    deaf    and    blind,    Miss 
Keller  often  shows  that  -she  appreciates 
sound   and   color.    And,  while   she  may 
I  always  be  under  the  rfiisfortune  of  lack- 
ing   much    in    human    experience    that 
others  have,  she  makes  such  rich  use  of  I 
what    she    has    that    her   future    efforts  I 
in   the  line  of  writing  may  bring  forth  ; 
many  surprises.    One  who  has  watched  i 
her  advance  for  several  years  says:  i 

■  "Her  writing  shows  much  individual-  ! 
Ity,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  her  style  ' 
of  thought  and  expression  is  still  com- 
paratively   undeveloped,    and    of    much 
the    same    character     as    often    found 
in    any    other   young    person,    especially 
those   who   have   not   had   wide   experi- 
ence.   She  draws  much  from  her  Imme- 
diate surroundings,  and  that  me>ans  that 
she   perceives  what   there   is  about   her  j 
with  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  flavor  that  '< 
others    can,    with    all     their     faculties. 
.  Take,  for  instance,  some  of  her  eonver- 
Vsatlon.    It  is  natural  and  on  very  much 
the  same  lines  as   you  hear  anywhere. 
I   heard   her   conversing   the   other   day 
with    a    girl    about    her    age.    The    girl 
friend    was    tellinfe   about   a  new   dress 
that  she  had. 

"  'What  is  the  color?'  asked  Miss 
Keller,  promptly. 

"  'Pink.'  returned  the  friend. 

"And  Miss  Keller  was  apparently  as 
much  interested  and  had  as  clear  an 
idea  o£  pink  as  you  or  I  would  have. 


"Another  instance  I  recall.  Miss  Kel- 
ler stood  waiting  for  a  car  on  a  street 
corner— surely  an  experience  quite  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  us.  While  waiting, 
one  of  the  two  persons  with  her  re- 
marked upon  the  reflection  of  the  lights 
(On  the  surface  of  the  street,  wet  with 
rain.  Miss  Keller  was  aware  that  some- 
thing -was  being  said,  and  asked  about  it. 
And  when  informed,  she  was  unmistak- 
ably appreciative  of  what  it  'looked  like.* 

"Miss  Keller  recently  entered  a  room 
where  the  family  cat  was  at  leisure  In 
an  arm  chair.  She  patted  the  cat,  and 
then  touched  its  nose.  'What  a  different 
purr  this  cat  has'  from  many  other  cats 
I  know!*  exclaimed  Miss  Keller. 

"I  note  these  little  things  merely  to 
Indicate  what  a  sense  of  appreciation 
Bhe  has  of  tbing-s  which  come  to  her 

knowledge.  I  accordingly  can  see  where 
she  may  produce  remarkable  work.  In 
view  of  the  opportunities  which  she  is 
now  accepting  at  college,  I  believe  those 
Interested  in  her  will  see  that  she  fin- 
ishes the  course. 

"And  so,  you  see,  she  Is  continually 
getting  experience,  upon  which  she  can 
build.  Her  writing  certainly  does  not 
lack  flavor,  and  at  times  might  be  called 
emotional.  At  times,  too,  it  is  almost 
ornate;  but  what  a  common  feature 
that  is!" 

"Miss  Keller,"  said -another  one  of  the 
teachers,  "is  really  th^  happiest  person 
I  know  of.  And  why?  Because  of  the 
great  obstacles  she  has  overcome." 

Miss  Keller's  first  few  months  at  col- 
lege have  been  watched  -with  interest, 
and  her  work  has  come  up  to  the  highest 
expectations,  which  were  indeed  high,  as 
all  that  she  had  previously  undertaken 
had  been  successful,  and  no  small  things 
were  anticipated.  She  is  taking  history, 
French,  German  and  English,  composi- 
tion, with  daily  themes,  etc.  The  first 
named  courses  are  lecture  courses,  with 
the  exception  of  such  written  work  as 
Is  required  and  the  conferences. 

Miss  Keller  attends  the  college  three 
times  a  week,  and  is  "attended  at  the 
lectures  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  trans- 
lates  to    her   what   the    lecturer    says. 

Miss  Keller,  unlike  most  of  the  students, 
takes  no  notes  of  what  she  receives,  as 
what  she  once  gets  she  retains.  Such 
capacity  for  "holding  fast"  all  that  is 
given  liet"  is  obviously  an  attainment  of 
rare  value  in  many  ways.  She  not  only 
remembers  what  she  learns  in  study,  but 
also  what  one  conveys  to  her  in  social 
conversation,  and  she  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  able  to  take  up  with  her 
i  friends  "just  where  they  left  o^,"  so  to 
speak. 

Not  only  by  the  special  alphabet  does 
she  understand,  but  also  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  one's  lips.  She  can  Interpret 
what  one  is  saying  by  placing  a  finger 
on  the  upper  lip  of  the  speaker,  if  the 
latter  is  at  all  clear  in  enunciation. 

By  those  who  are  close  to  her.  Miss 
Keller,  beside  being  one  who  is  sincerely 
admired  for  her  intelfectual  attainments. 
Is  Indeed  attractive  because  of  her 
wholesome  sense  of  interest  in  others,  in 
her  appreciation  of  little  jokes  and  rid- 
dles, and  all  that  goes  to  make  life 
pleasant.  As  one  of  her  friends  says, 
she  makes  much  sunshine  for  herself 
and  every  one  around  her. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 

..BQgt  Qii  ^  Mass^E  ve  ...Gip  'c  e 

'l..iOjsm. 


In  looking  forward  to  future  work,  a 
literary  career  is  suggested.  Miss_PieIe|i 
K£lle£  already  has  a  wide  knowledge 
of  English,  if  from  no  other  reason  than 
that  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  uses 
exceptionally  fine  language.  Then,  too, 
all  the  reading  required  in  the  college 
work  Is  translated  to  Miss  Keller  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  and  her  style  and  vocab- 
ulary are  constantly  being  Improved. 

"But  how  about  this  matter  of  ex- 
perience?"   is    the   question   that   arises 

when  a  literary  career  is  suggested. 

• 

*  * 

Those  who  have  Watched  her  com- 
position find  much  that  is  promising. 
Although  entirely  deaf  and  blind.  Miss 
Keller  often  shows  that  she  appreciates 
sound  and  color.  One  who  has  watched 
her  advance  for  several  years  says: 

"Her  writing  shows  much  individual- 
ity. She  draws  much  from  her  imme- 
,  diate  surroundings,  and  that  means  that 
she  perceives  what  there  is  about  her! 
with  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  flavor  that] 
others  can,  with  all  their  faculties.! 
Take,  for  instance,  some  of  her  conver- 
sation. It  is  natural  and  on  very  much, 
the  same  lines  as  you  hear  anywhere.l 
I  heard  her  conversing  the  other  day 
with  a  girl  about  her  age.  The  girl 
friend  was  telling  about  a  new  dress 
that  she  had. 

"  'What  is  the  color?'  asked  Miss  Kel- 
ler, promptly. 

"  'Pink,'  retur^ied  the  friend. 

"And  Miss  Keller  was  apparently  as 
much  interested  and  had  as  clear  an 
idea  of  pink  as  you  or  I  would  have." 

•  * 

The  maiden  speech  made  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler at  the  luncheon  of  the  Radcliffe  col- 
lege freshman  class,  of  which  she  Is 
vice  president.  Is  a  notable  example  of 
the  progress  she  has  made  in  speech 
during  the  past  seven  years  of  persist-, 
ent  effort.  Her  words  were  heard  quite! 
clearly  through  the  hall.    She  said: 

"Classmates— It  is  a  great  pleasure, 
and  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  to  be 
present  here  and  speak  to  you.  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank 
the  class  for  their  kindness  in  electing 
me  their  vice  president,  and  I  hope  that 
I  may  become  acquainted  with  many  of  i 
you.  Although  I  cannot  see  you,  I  will  | 
soon  know  you  by  touching  your 
hands." 
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^_DH£LEN KELLAR  BEGINS  TO  SPEAK 


)fheWoDderfuIYoungWon,an 
^as  Learned  to  Talk. 

'address  to^cussmates 

B^B  IfEW  TASK. 

,  Hows  Long  Convex^ations   With   Her 
Teacher  Each  Day  and  Is  Happf 
^a  Her  New  Experience. 
,    BOSTON,  Dec   17     w  ,       . 
;blind  and  heretofor7?utb  ^'^i'"'  '""^  '^'^'^ 
icliffe  College,   recemiv  T^,  ^"''^"*  ^t  Rad- 

K  vice-president,  by  niaS  o^^'''^  ^^^  '« 
P  ^-as  at  a  class  lu^^     ^  ^  ^''°''^  address 
Helen,    who    ha?  ree  miT  h"  "^"^  '^^"  -"'^ 
inalce  sounds,   which  c^'h""^    ^^'^    ^o 
'fhose   familiar    w  th   her         ""^^"-^tood  by 
'ed   upon    by   the   chl\    '■^"P°"ded    when 
y  a  few  words    m^a^T"-    ^^^    '^^^' 
'^e.  Which  did  not  lack  l^.r™"''"'^'^'* 
^  even  musical.  Up  to  th,,  ''?"^^h'  and 
^tered  but  comparJtH-e  ^  1  """^  ""^^ 

-  Sullivan,  her  conltanfo        ^'''^''  ""' 
^'•dlan.    can   now   un^?  .    '"^''"'°'^  and 
rvsadily.    as    can   ^he^s    ^ '"f    ^^'^    <J"«te 
accustomed  to  her  ^^''^   become 

Miss    Keller     t»rh^    • 
^ho  ws  a  stead;  impro  "em"enT,  'I  ^"^''^    ''"^- 
wonderful  accomplishment  V    ^^'  "^^  ^"<i 
tnow  her  and  her  roma"L br.'''  '^^'^  ^''^ 
^acity,  express  astnn.T^  ^  mental   ca- 

^nce  before  her  felfovf  ,.   f  ^*  P"''"^  ""er- 
-s  applauded  rltuT:?"!^"^^  ^'  ^^y  Hall 
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MISS  KELLER  ABLE  TO  TALK. 

and    Blind    Wo- 


Famous    Deaf.    Dumb    _. 

man   Learns  to  Speak. 

blind 


and 


^»^..^..    i!ie    uear,    oiina    and 

heretofore  dumb  student  at  Radcliffe 
College,  the  other  d(iy  astoni"'^"-'  — -^ 
delighted  the  freshman  class, 

a  vice  president,  by  making 
a  short  address,  says  a  Boston  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Herald.  It  wa^ 
at  a  class  luncheon  in   Fay  hall,  and 

len,  who  has  recently  become  able 


she   is 
a   short 


at 


— euii   in    ray  nail,   ano 

Helen,  who  has  recently  become  able 
which  ca"  "^^  ..v,,iv^« 
otuun   uy   Luose  familiar  \ 
sponded  when  called  upon 
iman. 


.    nas  recently  iiecome  able 

to  make  sounds  which  can  be  imdier- 

nQ<^     familiar     -iiritVi     Hot.      t.z* 


iman 


nn 


to  make  sounds  which  can  be  imdier- 
stood  by  those  familiar  with  her.  re 
sponded  when  called  upon  by  the  chair 
""an. 

She  spoke  only  a  few  words  in  a  low 
imodulated  voice,  which  did  not  lack 
strength,  and  was  even  musical.  Up 
to  this  point  she  has  mastered  but  com- 
paratively few  words,  but  Miss  SuUli 
van.  her  constant  companion  and 
guardian,  can  now  understand  her 
quite  readily,  as  can  others  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  her. 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  now  19  years  old, 
shows  a  steady  improvement  in  her 
new  and  wonderful  accomplishment. 
Even  those  who  know  her  and  her  >•«• 
markable  mental  capacity  express  as- 
tonishment at  the  headway  she  is  mak- 
ing. Her  first  public  utterance  before 
her  fellow'students  at  Fay  hall  was  ay- 
rlauded  rapturously. 


she  t«ll  '"^^^'"ent  of  the  lips.     Now 

tone  and    modulation      A     Parr^K  -^ 
Dhvsirinn  «,»,^  ''«i-iuu.     a     Cambridge 

•^wiuing  to  hjs  own  statempnt    f/^  k 

ward  by  touch   '°"^™""'^ate  with  her 
Ha^^rpersonL'^nn'^ri '■""^^'•'^'^b].. 

had   blen  doS    anr.'I^     /^    °^  '^^^^ 

,  be  surmounted    to  hear'he^'^'rJ*'"^  '^^ 

6(1  to  me  almost  in.f        ■     ^^^^  seem- 

^eems  as  i  one  could  l?''!''^'  '""^  '' 
'an.ything  for  this  grl"'^''^'""^  ^''"°5' 
,  Miss  Keller  ic  c^ 
Radcliffe  A  1  of  her^tt'^^'-'^"^^"^  ^^ 
h^ith  her  studies  wr.''*^'^^""^ 
'  French.   En_glish''Sd   hiSy.    '"'^'"'^ 


Helen  Keller. 
Helen  Keller  h  the  marvel  of  th« 

zzii  bu?a^?ew'?;;drLS^tH''^ 

Miss  Sullivan  her  constant  compan! 
J^ou  and   guardian,  and    other?  whn 
have  become  accustomed  to  her 
Miss  Keller,  who  is  now  19  years 

2  r'n'ew?  S  ^^'^'-^  ^--ProvenU  Yn 
menr  F  "     7^^"'^"^  accomplish" 


ttt-tiMisms^nnr   :^7-.;um 


HELEN  KELLER  ABLE  TO  TALK,  l^irtoti  f ransmut 


The  Talented  Blind  Girl  No  Longer  Dumb.—z^sto 
ished  Class  Hates  by  Making  a  Brief  Address. 


Boston,  Dec.  17.— Helen  Keller,  the 
|blind  and  heretofore  dumb  student  at 
Radcliffe  College,  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  freshman  class,  of  which 
Shfr- is  a  vice  president,  by  making  a 
short  address.  It  was  at  a  class  lun- 
cheon in  Fay  Hall,  and  Helen,  who  has 
recently  become  able  to  make  sounds, 
which  can  be  understood  by  those  fa- 
Tiillar  with  her,  responded  when  called 
jpon  by  the  chairman.         .  . .  - 

She  spoke  only  a  few  words  in  a  low 
unmodulated  voice,  which  did  not  lack 
m  strength  and  was  even  musical.  Up 
to  this  point,  she  has  mastered  but  com- 
C)aratively  few  words,  but  Miss  SulH- 
k'an,  her  constant  companion  and  guard- 
Ian,  can  now  understand  her  quite  read- 
ily, as  can  others  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  her. 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  now  19  years  old, 
shows  a  steady  Improvement  In  her 
new  and  wonderful  accomplishment. 
Even  those  who  know  her  and  her  re- 
markable mental  capacity  express  as- 
tonishment at  the  headway  she  is  mak- 
ing. Her  first  public  utterance  before 
her  fellow  students  at  Fay  Hall  was 
applauded  rapturously. 
.  Every  day  she  has  long  conversations 


in- her  own  way  with  Ml,5s  Sullivan,  who 
some  time  ago  could  understand  her 
only  from  the  movement  of  the  lips. 
Now  she  takes  up  words  and  sentences 
and  repeats  them  until  she  improves  in 
tone  and  modulation. 

A  Cambridge  physician,  who  happened 
to  pass  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sulli- 
van as  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
ground  of  Radcliffe  College  recently, 
wa,s  astounded,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  to  hear  the  young  woman 
talking  to  her  guardian.  The  words 
at  first  seemed  to  be  indistinct,  but  a 
moment  later  he  was  able  to  catch  sev- 
eral words  of  the  one-sided  vocal  con- 
versation, for  Miss  Sullivan  can  only 
communicate   with   her  ward  by   touch. 

He  said:  "It  was  most  remarltable. 
Having  personal  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  done  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  to  hear  her  talk  seemed  to 
jme  almost  like  a  miracle,  and  it  seems 
as  if  one  could  predict  almost  anything 
for  this  girl."  .| 

Miss  Keller  is  an  eager  student  at] 
Radcliffe.  All  of  her  time  is  taken  up 
with  her  studies,  which  include  French, 
English  and  history.  Last  week  she 
JBpent  several  days  in  New  York,  and 
5ier  friends  say  .^he  was  delighted  with 
|the  trip.  .  ,j 


SATURDAY.     DECEMBER    22.    1©00 


NURSERY    FOR    BLIND    BABIES 


It  Will  Be  Opened  to  the  Public  on  New 
Year's  Day 


During  the  past  few  months  articles  have ; 
appeared  frequently  in  the  Transcript  and 
other  papers  stating  that  an  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  establish  in  Boston  a  nursery 
for  blind  babies  and  asking  for  contribution.^  j 
of  money,  clothing  and  furniturei  The  re- 
sponse to  these  appeals  has  been  very  gen- , 
erous  and  a  fund  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ] 
establishment  of  such  a  nursery  has  been 
raised.  A  house  of  ten  light,  sunny  room.s 
wdth  a  large  yard  and  plenty  of  trees  has 
been  engaged  at  3028  Washington  street, 
comer  of  Westminster  avenue, and  the  nurs- 
ery will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Jan.  1,  New 
Year's  Day.  Contributions  of  household 
furniture  will  be  verj'  acceptable,  and  may 
be  sent  to  the  above  address  after  Tuesday, 
Dec.  25.  Kitchen,  dining-room,  and  cham- 
ber furniture,  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  Iron 
oribs,  high  chairs,  toilet  chairs,  baby  jump- 
ers, carriages  and  bedding— all  that  goes  to 
make  a  house  comfortable  and  homelike  are 
earnestly  desired,  and  will  be  promptlv  ac- 
knowledged if  name  and  address  are  sent 
with  the  donation.  Money  is  also  urgently 
needed,  as  the  fund  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  year.  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley,  175  Winthrop  road.  Brook- 
line,  is  treasurer,  and  all  subscription.^ 
should  be  sent  to  her. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  the  spirit 
of  giving  is  so  strong  that  it  is  believed 
there"  will  be  a  liberal  response  to  this  call 
In  behalf  of  the  blind  babies,  thus  enabling 
those  at  work  in  their  cause  to  make  for 
them  a  happy  new  year.  , 
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D  BABIES. 


Unique  Charitable  Organization  to  Be  Dedicated 

New  Year's  Day. 
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MISS   BKRTHV    M.     SN"CnA\ 
WTio    has    be^^n    one    of    the    priTioipal    werkers    in    establlshino:    tl.e    nursery    for 

blind  I'ables.  _ 


The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
is  the  name  of  a  unique  charitafble  in- 
stitution w'ltch  is  to  be  opened  and  ded- 
icated on  New  Year's  DUy  in  a  cottage 
on  Regent  street,    Roxbury. 

As  Its  name  indicates,  the  nursery  wlU 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of 
blind  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  arid 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  child  nurse. 
The  project  is  the  result  of  efforts  made 
by  numerous  charitably  inclined  ladies 
Of  Boston  ^ud  R.oxbury,  and  they  have 
eucceedpdl  in  raising  nearly  all  of  the 
$1600  which  are  required  to  guarantee 
the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Tlie  exec- 
utive board  of  the  nursery  consists  ot 
Mrs  J.  B.  Chamberlin,  Miss  Agnes 
Brooks,  a  niece  of  Bishop  Brooks,  a.nd 
Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  for  lU  years  principal 
o;'  tho  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergirten. 
Among  those,  composing  the  adv.sory 
board  are  the  Rov.  Edward  A.  Hor;on. 
Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew.  Dr.  TV  lllls  B. 
Lanca.ster,    the    Newbury    street    oculist, 

^  The  superin-tendent  will  be  >Uss  Bertha 
Snow  of  27  Lambert  avenue,  Roxbury, 
who  'has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  per- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  nuraer>-. 
Miss    Snow,   T^hile   enga-ged    io   clvai-ltabl« 


•work  through   the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  found  that  there  were  quite  a  n-om- 

jber  of  blind  inifants  who  were  being  ne- 
glected by  their  parents  either  'because 
of  poverty  or  the  deformity  which  afflict- 
ed   the    cliildren,    and    which    tended    to 

i  affect  their  mental  develotpment,   the  par- 

Jents  not  understanding  how  to  train  their 

1  sightless  offspring. 

The  Boston  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

idoes    not    admit    children    under   5    years 

'  of  age,  and  it  is  'to  take  care  of  those 
little  unfortunates  excluded  by  this  reg- 
ulation that  the  nursery  is  intended. 

It  is  the  purjiose  of  the  society  to  take 
care  of  all  bl'lnd>jnfants  until  their  fifth 
year,  giving  them  the  necessary  trainingr 
that  will  carry  their  mental  developmen'. 
along  with  their  bodily  growth.  When 
the  children  are  ."5  jears  old  they  will  be 
turned   over   to   the   klnderg'arten 


Ten  children  -will  begin  their  new.  lives 
under  happier  conditions  on  New  Year's, 
'and  Miss  Snow  has  a  list  of  as  many 
more  who  will  shortly  be  taken  to  the 
nursery.  .  Tomorrow  night  at  Roxbury 
Hall  a  whist  party  will  be  given  by  the 
ladles  of  the  nursery,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
the   new   in.stltutloti.  ^_^.^ 


'•^n  Mn,i 
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POSTPONED  TO  NEW  YEAR'S,' 

■opening     of     the     Nursery    for     Blinds 

Babies  Did  Not  Take  Place 

Yesterday. 

The  new 'Institution   to  be   known  as^ 
[the   Boston   Nursery    for   Blind    Babies, 
(Which  was  to'  have  been  opened  In  Rox- 
ibury  yesterday,   wilT  be  opened  for  ttia 
■  first  time  on  New  Year's  day. 
'    The  estate  at  3028  Washington  street 
has  been  leased,  and  it  is  deemed  to  bd 
an   ideal  plaK?e   for  the   nursery,    which 
will    be    in    charge   of    Miss    Bertha    M. 
Snow  of  Roxbury,  who  w^as  engaged  in 
similar    work    for   a   time   in   Hartford. 
,  The   house   secured   has   10  rooms,    well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  the  grounds 
contain   about   an  acre   of"  land,    which 
"will    be   fitted    with    swings,    hammocks 
land   other   needs   of   the   children.    The 
Tiursery  will  open  with  four  inmates. 
\There    is  about   $1200   in    the   fund   at 
present,  and  more  is  needed.    Furniture 
and^utepsils   of   all    descriptions   neces- 
sary   to    equip    the    home    are    desired. 
Babies  Will   be  taken   up  to  .5  years  of 
age.    Thin  they  will  be  placed  in   the 
kindergawen.     • 

Among  V  hose  interested  in  the  found- 
ing of  thanursery  are  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cham- 
:berlin,  Mff.  Mary  Morton  Kehew.  Miss 
Agnes  Brtoks.  Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancas- 
ter. Mrs.  iThomas  B.  Mack,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Greaey  and  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
!  Hor ton^^i.,(jti^fi«g!si<»w«w?i!'iiwt^^  _ 
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E    LESSON    OF    HELEN    KELLE!fr>-t 

Helen  Keller  has  been  taught  to 
speak.  The  achievement  is  justly  re- 
garded as  v.onderfu!.  This  girl,  deaf 
.and  blind,  in  a  past  age  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  even  now,  would 
have  been  left  to  die  from  the  moment 
she  was  born.  But  modern  science  and 
modern  civilization  and  modern  Chris- 
tianity saw  for  her  a  life,  and  with  lov- 
iing  patience  made  it.  Wonderful  as 
the  training-  to  speech  is,  we  question 
if  it  is  half  so  wonderful  as  the  skill 
and  the  affectionate  devotion  which 
first  found  the  way  to  open  the  barred 
mind  of  the  sightless  deaf  girl.  That 
once  accomplished,  there  is  scarce  any 
limit  to  what  may  be  done.  Her  speech 
excites  attention  because  it  is  singular- 
'ly  spectacular.  Her  acquirements  of 
Iscience,  of  literature,  of  language,  o£ 
thought  are  none  the  less  wonderful. 

There  i.-?  a  lesson  to  all  teachers  and 
all  teaching-  institutions  in  this  case  of 
Miss  Keller.  It  may  be  granted,  we 
suppose,  that  in  spite  of  her  physical 
infirmities,  she  v.'as  endowed  with  ex- 
septional  inteDect.  Perhaps  the  intel- 
lect seems  exceptional  by  reason  of  its 
lodgment  in  so  imperfect  a  body.  The 
question  is  not  one  that  can  be  accu- 
rately decided  witho-at  a'more  intimate 
acquaintance  than  any  stranger  can 
have.  But  e/en  if  Miss  Keller  has  an 
exceptional  mind,  her  attainments  are 
to  be  credited  largely  to  the  long-con- 
Itinued  patient  personal  devotion  of  her 
'teachers.  Whatever  capabilities  she 
had,  they  would  all  have  remained  dor- 
mant but  for  this  untiring  personal 
■work.  In  a  very  real  sense,  her  teach- 
ers may  be  said  to  have  made  her. 
They  put  their  life  into  her  life,  and 
out  of  the  unpromising  body  they  have 
developed  a  wonderful  Intellect  and  a 
.splendid  soul.  We  suspect  that  hun- 
drei-s  of  failures  in  education  might 
have  been  made  successes  if  teachers 
had  treated  their  pupils  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler's teachers  have  treated  Helen  Kel- 
ler. Many  a  boy  and  girl  has  gone  out 
from  school  life  with  capacities  all  but 
untouched  simply'  because  no  teacher 
has  ever  given  to  the  child  real  patient 
perEonal  attention.  There  is  plenty  of 
material  almost  as  unpromising  as 
Helen  Keller  and  quite  as  capable  of 
great  things,  which  entirely  misses  its 
development  because  it  never  has  the 
devoted  teaching  that  Helen  Keller  has 
had.  This  is  the  message  that  the 
blind  girl  brings  to  every  teacher  of 
youth  today. 
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B  It  Will  oe  Objected  on  the  moment  by 
^  thousand  teachers  that  they  have  not 
the  time  to  devote  to  a  pupil  Jh at  Miss 
Keller's   teachers   have   had   *«  J^/^'^^t 
to  her.    That  is  correct,  and  »>  does  nu 
Ster  the  truth  an  atonu    N^"'  ^^f.^„„^,°"ov 
it  excuse  indifference  to  "le  ie~^^", 
the  fanure  to  profit  by  it  to  the  extent 
of  ability  and  opportunity. 


■~^  T 
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Date.. 
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A  Nursery  for  the  Blind. 

For  some  time  efforts  have^^n  madej 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  in  Bos- 
ton a  nursery  for  blind  babies  and  ask-: 
ing  for  contributions  of  money,  clothing[ 
and  furniture.  Sufficient  money  has  been 
raised  already  to  make  it  i^ossible  to 
lease  a  house  of  ten  light,  sunny  room,| 
with  a  large  yard  and  plenty  of  trees,  at 
3028  Washington  street,  corner  of  West- 
minster avenue,  and  the  nursery  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  Jan.  1,  New  Year's 
Day.  Contributions  of  household  fur- 
niture will  be  very  acceptable,  a^id  jnay 
sent  to  that  address.  Kitchejj^'  dining- 
room,  and  chambe/  furniture,  dishes] 
cooking  utensils,  iron  cribs,  high  chairs] 
toilet  chairs,  baby  jumpers,  carriagesi 
and  bedding— all  that  goes  to  make  a] 
house  comfortable  and  homelike  ard 
earnestly  desired,  and  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged  if  name  and  address  are! 
sent  with  the  donation.  Money  is  also 
urgently  needed,  as  the  fund  is  not  yet 
sufficient  to  meet  the  running  expenses 
of  the  year.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  17.5' 
Winthrop  road,  Brookline,  is  treasurer, 
and^all  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 


maicaiKai^"^^'^^-^^^^" 


Date. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on 
iTiday    uiorning,     D(?cembpr    21.     the 
children  had  their  Intere-slting  Ohris-t- 
mas  exercises  and  the  following  pro- 
gram was  listened  to   with  niudh  in- 
terest:   Carol,  -Waken  Christian  Chil- 
dren,''   Kiudei-gai'ten   boys    and    girls; 
(.Im-stmas    sitories    and   legends,    .Tohni 
Cun-au,     Charles     Bixliy    and    Harold' 
Bates;     pianoforte     solo,     One,     Two 
IJuckle  My  Shoe,   Little  Jack  Horner.' 
Jack  and  Jill,  Clarence  Hamlett;  flute  J 
.''Olo,    arranged    from    '-11    Trovatore," 
Verdi,    John    Wetherell;    carol,    -Tbe 
Holy    City,"    girls;    recitatiou,     "Yes, 
Come:   Dear,    Dear   Christmas."   Lena 
Smith;      pianofol^te      solo,      MinueCto, 
Reineeke.     Edwin     Cummings;     violin 
dueit,   Petite   Symphony,   Moret,    Mary 
Allen  and  Alison  Viles;  clarinet  solo, 
arranged  from  "Martha,"  Flotow,  Ed- 
ward    Ray;    recitation,     Who    is    if? 
Saata  Claus'  SecTet,  Walter  Mills  and 
John  Ellis;  carol,   Kindergar'ten  boys; 
Maaiirka,    Kinder  Or(^ht>^stra. 
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'  Correspondence.  % 

EDUCATION    OF   DEAF-MUTES. 

A  well-informed  correspondent  sends  me 
the  following  letter,  which  is  of  great  value 
as  showing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  musical  susceptibilities  of 
deaf-mutes: — 

.  .  .  "That  Helen  can  distinguish  differ- 
ences in  sounds  as  small  as  half  a  tone  is  not 
exceptional  among  the  deaf-blind.  Linnie 
Haguewood  knew  the  difference  between  each 
piece  played  on  an  organ  and  on  a  piano, 
from  leaning  her  head  against  the  instru- 
ments. George  F.  Jones,  a  deaf-blind  man 
in  a  Georgia  poorhouse,  would  probably  excel 
either  Helen  or  Linnie,  if  tested  in  such  a 
manner,  as  there  seems  no  refinement  or  deli- 
cacy of  touch  beyond  his  abilities  in  that 
line.  I  cannot  just  now  recall  the  extreme 
instance  of  this  I  know  of,  but  he  certainly 
distinguished  differences  only  discernible  to 
others  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Any 
teacher  of  an  intelligent  deaf-blind  pupil 
could  give  dozens  of  instances  about  on  a  par 
with  any  cited  of  Helen. 

"I  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
i  credit  due  Miss  Sullivan.  ...  Of  course,  it 
is  correct  that  Miss  Sullivan  understands  best 
what  the  difficulties  in  Helen's  case  are,  and 
how  best  to  surmount  them.  But  I  do  pro- 
test against  holding  up  Miss  Sullivan's  work 
with  such  a  phenomenal  mentality  as 
I  Helen's  as  greater  than  that  of  Miss  Donald 
i  with  Linnie,  Miss  Barrager's  with  that  ex- 
quisite creature,  Katie  M'Girr,  or  Miss 
Buckles's  with  that  most  desperate  of  cases, 
Maud  Safford,  an  out-and-out  savage  when 
Miss  Buckles  took  her.  I  fully  believe  that 
the  same  credit  is  due  the  teachers  of  Edith 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  at  the  Perkins  Institution ;  but  I  do 
not  know  those  teachers  and  their  pupils  as  I 
do  those  I  mention. 

"Words  can  be  exhausted,  and  fail  in  doing 
full  justice  to  the  wonders  of  Helen,  men- 
tally and  spiritually.  No  lovelier  creature 
ever  lived,  and  no  equal  of  her  in  all  phases 
of  mentality  has  appeared  among  the  deaf- 
blind ;  but  Katie  M'Girr  and  Madeline  Wal- 
lace are  fully  her  equals  in  loveliness  of 
character  and  religious  instincts.  Such  in^, 
discreet  laudations  as  Dr.  Hale's  are  both 
misleading  and  unjust  to  the  many  excellent 
young  women  who  have  labored  as  faithfully 
and  wisely  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
as  anybody  ever  did,  and  who  have  done  as 
good  work  and  as  faithfully  discharged  their 
duty  as  ever  Miss  Sullivan  or  anybody  did." 

"William  Wade. 

** Oakmont,  Pa.,  July  6." 

The  Christian  Register 


[August  i6  i^w^ 
The  Deaf -Wind. 


I  know  of  no   obstacle   in   the  way   of  the 
elevation  and  greater  happiness   of   the   deaf- 
blind  than  the  exasperating  ignorance   in   the 
public  of  the  simplest  things  about  their  teach- 
ing.     There  is  a   most   mischievous   delusion | 
in  the  public  mind  that  the  teaching  of  themj 
is  a  most  high  mystery,  requiring  the  greatest!, 
ability    and    special    knowledge.      As    Misr 
Lyon,  the  teacher  of   that   extraordinary  boy 
Leslie  Oren,  wrote   me,  "They  seem  to  thinl 
we   have  a  sixth   sense ;    yet   all   we   need   i 
good  sense  and  patience. "     The  folly  of  thi 
error  is  shown   by   the   fact   that-bar,  possi 
bly.  some    of   the   teachers   of   the  six   deaf 


blind  pupils  that  have  been  taught  at  th( 
New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Deaf— n< 
teacher  of  any  deaf-blind  pupil  has  had  an] 
previous  experience  in  such  work,  many  hav^ 

had  no  experience  with  either  the  deaf  or  th 
blind ;   and  one  had  practically  no  experienc 
in  teaching   of    any   kind.     Yet   all   accom 
plished  their  work.     Nothing  is  more  certai 
than  that  any  thoroughly  good  teacher  in   on 
of  our  common  schools  has  every  qualificatio 
for  doing  everything  that  has  ever  been   done 
for    any    deaf-blind   pupil.     Such    a   teacher 
has    patience,    intelligence,    and   devotion   to 
her  work  ;    and  the  teacher  of  the   deaf-blind 
needs    nothing  further,    except,    possibly,    in 
some  desperate  cases,  where   regular  bull-dog 
determination  is  required.     The  public  should 
know   that  the   deaf-blind   are   in  all   things 
like  ourselves,  except  that  a  different  method 
of  communication  must  be   used   with   them. 
Every  aspiration  we  have  they  have.     Every 
pleasure  not  directly  dependent  on  sight  and 
hearing  that  we  have  they  have.     One  of   m 
very    dearest   friends    among    the    deaf-blin 
wrote   me,    pathetically,    "I   used   to   go    t 
paities,  etc.  ;    but  people  said  I  had  no  busi 
ness  there,  and  this  discouraged   me."     Yet, 
if   a  deaf-blind   person   derives  any  pleasur 
from  being  in   a  large   company  (and   all   o 
them    do),    why   should    they    be    excluded? 
Linnie  said,  at  a  reception  at  the  meeting  of 
the    instructors   of    the   deaf,  that  she   would 
like  to  "see  the  ladies'  pretty  dresses,''  and 
forthwith    was    escorted    around    to    "see" 
them;  and,  certainly,  she  enjoyed   the  "see- 
ing" as   much   as  any  sighted  person   could 
have  done,   and  it  would  be   an  unkind   heart 
that  would  object  to  the  soft,  delicate  touch 

iqUho-se  fiuffers.  .     .  .,  , — i 

I  have  never  seen  more   delighted   children 

than  the  blind  ones  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion "seeing"  the  dogs  at  Boston  dog  show, 
nor    dogs    more    delighted    at    being    seen. 
Helen  and  Linnie  row  boats  and  ride  tandems 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  anybody,  and  about 
as  well ;    and  Helen  rides  on  horseback   like 
a   Di  Vernon  (of  course,  having   a  guide   to 
lead  her  horse).     Linnie  and  Madeline  dance 
gracefully    and    enjoy    it    thoroughly.       Mr. 
Norris  and  Miss  Brownfield  (both  deaf-blind) 
publish    a    monthly    magazine    in    England. 
Frank   Smith  in  Baltimore  and  William   A. 
Miller    in    California    conduct    business    for 
themselves,  support   themselves,    and    lay   up 
some  money.     Clarence  Selby  in  Chicago  has 
written  several  books  and  short  pieces.     Stan 
ley  Robinson,  at   the   New    York   Institution 
for   the   Deaf,  wrote  so   good   an   article  for 
a  New  York  City  paper  that  it  was  accepted 
a7id  paid  for,  and    has    since    had    a    paper 
accepted  by  Annals  of  the  Deaf.     Orris  Ben- 
son, also  at  the  New  York  Institution,  makes 
woodwork  as  neatly   as   any  seeing  workman 
does.     Tommy   Stringer,  at   the   Perkins   In- 
stitution, does  the  same;   and  Katie   M'Girr, 
at  the   New  York   Institution,  has   written   a 
paper  giving  her   views   on   God,  that   would 
have  delighted  the  heart   of   Phillips   Brooks 
(and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  ChristianX 
Register  might  find  it  full  worthy  of  publica- 1 

tion). 

I  earnestly  wish  that  everybody  would  come 
to  understand  that  the  deaf-blind  are  not  so 
pitiable  a  class  as  is  commonly  supposed.  I 
think  the  greatest  pity  about  them  is  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  about  them.  Get  rid  of 
that  idea  of  it  being  so  "wonderful!  won- 
derful I  wonderfull"  that  they  cap  be 
taught  so  much.     It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 


And.  if  a  deaf-blind  child  cannot  be  got  into 
a  school,  do  not  think  that  is  the  end  of 
hopes.  A  school  is  not  a  positive  require- 
ment;  and  any  good  teacher,  by  a  visit  to  a  j 
deaf  school,  can  learn  the  whole  of  the  re- 
quirements for  teaching.  For  a  deaf  and  a 
deaf-blind  child  are  taught  the  first  steps  in 
exactly  the  same  .»ay,  only  the  deaf  sees  and 

the  deaf-blind/^^/j  thejessons^ 

Somehow,  I  think  the  deaf-blind  are  supe- 
rior in  charm  and,  perhaps,  in  mentality  to 
the  sighted  deaf,  and  equal  in  these  respect 
to  normals.  I  know  ten  times  as  many  deaf 
as  I  do  deaf-blind.  Yet  I  am  positively  cer- 
tain that  I  do  not  know  forty  amon^them  the 
equals  of  Helen  Keller,  Linnie  Haguewood, 
Katie  M'Girr,  and  Madeline  Wallace. 

W.  Wade. 


v^ 


W.  Wade. 

KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

APPEAL  TO  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

— Shakespeare. 


To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children : 

Once  more  the  time  has  come  to  bring  our  work  before  you  and 
to  tell  of  its  constant  growth,  as  well  as  to  thank  you  earnestly  for 
your  generosity  during  the  past  year  and'  to  express  constantly  the 
hope  that  you  will  sustain  the  kindergarten  in  the  future  and  will 
not  allow  its  Ufe-giving  ministrations  to  be  crippled  by  the  lack  of 

sufficient  funds. 

We  take  very  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  sum  of  money 
received  through  the  ladies'  auxiliary  society  and  its  various  branches 
from  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  amounts  to  $8,569.26.  This 
sum  exceeds  by  $8.26  the  receipts  for  the  year  1899. 

For  this  satisfactory  result  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  each  and 
all  of  the  contributors. 

But  the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  have  been  rapidly  mcreasmg 
and  render  it  imperative  for  us  to  ask  for  further  additions  to  the  list 
of  generous  givers.  A  second  or  primary  school  building  for  the 
girls,  similar  to  that  which  was  erected  for  the  little  boys  three  years 
ago  '  has  now  become  an  absolute  necessity.  The  number  of  the 
tiny  applicants  awaiting  admission  is  steadily  increasing,  and  we 
cannot  receive  them  for  want  of  room. 

It  is  sad  enough  when  children  with  all  their  senses  are  kept  out 
of  our  pubUc  schools  through  lack  of  proper  accommodations,  but 
when  the  little  blind  boys  and  girls  are  deprived  of  an  education 
which  literally  means  Ufe  itself  to  them,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  tragedy  that  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  silent,  the  dumb 
suffering  of  young  and  helpless  human  beings. 

Since  blindness  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  of  infrmge- 
ments  of  the  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness,  it  is  most  common  among 
the  poor  and  vicious.     The  young  creatures  doomed  to  pass  through 
life  without  looking  on  the  faces  of  their  kind  or  beholding  the  cheer- 
ful sunshine  and  all  the  beauties  of  bounteous  nature  are   usually 
born  into  cramped  and  narrow,  not  infrequently  into  degraded  homes 
His  infirmity  renders  it  impossible  that  such  a  child  should  go  abroad 
alone,  often  there  is  no  one  to  take  him.     So  he  must  remam  m  the 
foul  air  of  a  small  room  in  some  shabby  tenement  house,  perhaps  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  hot  cook-stove  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
he  shivers  for  lack  of  exercise  and  of  fuel  to  heat  the  poor  apartment. 
If  his  mother  goes  out  to  work,  he  is  perhaps  locked  up  here  with 
the  risk  of  fire;    if    she  stay  at  home,  she  is  too   overworked  and 
worn  with  care  to  teach  one  who  needs  long  and  special  training. 
So  he  remains  inert  and  still,  suffering  from  neglect,  passive,  help- 
less.    Or  if  he  is  naturally  of  an  active  disposition,  and  his  abode  is 
among  the  vicious,  the  seeds  of  future  wickedness  are  sown  in  the 
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best  possible  soil,  that  of  idleness  and  misery.  In  one  of  the  novels 
of  Charles  Dickens,  there  is  a  graphic  and  terrible  description  of  a 
clever  blind  rascal,  a  criminal  leader  of  criminals.  Perhaps  this 
painful  portrait  was  drawn  from  the  novelist's  own  experience  of  the 
slums  of  London.  It  should  certainly  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  sightless  subjected  to  the  dark  temptations 
that  often  surround  them. 

From  all  this   wretchedness   and    sin,  from  gloomy  and  noisome 
dwellings,  as  well  as  from  better  homes  where  the  little  blind  child 
vegetates  through  mistaken  kindness,  growing  up  absolutely  helpless 
and  unable  even  to  put  on  his  own  shoes,  from  these  we  propose  to 
rescue  all  little  sufferers  and  to  provide  for  them  a  sunny  and  delight- 
ful home  within  the  precincts  of  that  wonderful  child-garden  where  so 
many  little  ones  have  already  found  salvation  from  the  evils  surrounding 
them  at  birth.     All  our  energies  therefore  must  be  bent  toward  this 
needed  increase  of  our  work  and  toward  raising  funds  for  maintaining 
another  family  in  the  building  soon  to  be  erected.     This  will  involve  an 
additional  yearly  expense  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars.     For  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  these  increasing  liabilities  we  are  constrained 
to  appeal  to  those  who  have  so  generously  helped  us  hitherto  and 
who  will  not  suffer   the  good  work,  which  is   largely  their  own,  to 
languish  in  the  midst  of  a  community  renowned  for  benevolence,  wise 
philanthropy  and  public  spirit. 

Will  not  the  tried  and  faithful  friends  of  the  kindergarten  increase 
the  amount  of  their  annual  subscriptions  to  give  the  lamp  of  life  to 
the  little  ones  waiting  for  admission  ?  Will  they  not  persuade  their 
neighbors  to  become  annual  subscribers  and  thus  enlarge  the  circle 
of  sympathy  which  sustains  this  blessed  home  for  the  stricken  lambs 
of  the  human  fold  ? 

To  you  who  have  visited  the  kindergarten,  who  have  seen  the 
happy  beaming  faces  of  the  children  there,  who  have  noted  their 
eagerness  to  learn,  their  delight  in  play,  this  appeal  will  not  come  in 
vain.  Fifteen  or  twenty  more  little  blind  girls  to  be  given  the  birth- 
right of  a  happy,  active,  natural  childhood ;  to  be  brought  out  of 
darkness  into  light  and  taught  to  walk,  run  and  play  in  the  fashion  of 
seeing  children ;  to  acquire  the  habit  of  using  feet  and  hands  instead 
of  sitting  all  day  in  a  chair,  like  a  passive  lump  of  clay ;  to  "  learn  by 
doing,"  progressing  ever  by  easy  gentle  steps  toward  higher  and 
higher  knowledge  according  to  the  beautiful  method  of  Froebel ! 
Another  score  of  young  sightless  children  to  enter  upon  the  path 
leading  to  independence,  self-support  and  self-respect  and  be  brought 
at  every  step  further  and  further  away  from  the  dangers  of  pauperism 
and  crime  !  This  is  the  object  for  which  we  propose  to  erect  our  new 
building  and  for  which  we  count  confidently  upon  the  support  of  all 
good  citizens  and  especially  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  children 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties.  Let  all  such  happy  parents  bring 
a  thank  offering  to  help  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction,  lest  some 
day  they  find  their  own  homes  desolate. 

We  have  never  asked  in  vain  for  help  for  the  little  creatures  stand- 
ing in  such  sore  need ;  surely  our  appeal  will  go  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  — 

Have  love.     Not  love  alone  for  one, 

But  man  as  man  their  brother  call, 
And  scatter  like  the  circling  sun 

Their  charities  on  all. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 


\^\ 
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j  MARK  TWAIN  ON  HELEN  KELLER. 

IN  a  recent  address  to  the  Woman's  Press  chib, 
of  New  York  City,  Mark  Twain  (S.  F.  Clem- 
jens),    one   of  the  greatest  American  httmorists, 
says  the  following  of  Helen  Keller  : 

"  She  is  the  marvel  of  marvels,  of  which  there  has  been 
no  precedent  in  human  history.  She,  who  has  been  lift- 
I  ed  out  of  darkness,  has  passed  a  Harvard  examination, 
and  knows  everything  that  I've  been  for  nearly  ninety 
years  trying- to  learn,  although  I  am  sentimentally  blunt, 
morally'  deaf  and  sometimes  dumb.  Not  often.  That 
wonderf  il  girl  speaks  as  nearly  perfect  English  grammer 
as  there  is  spoken— there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  gram- 
mar." 

If  this  humorist  will  keep  hini.self  posted  and 
wait  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  he  will  see  other, 
and  possibly  greater,  marvels  in  Linnie  Hague- 
wood,  Tommy  Stringer  and  Leslie  Oren.^^.;f. 
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A't  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on 
Friday    morning,     December    21,     the 
children  had  their  lutereslting  Christ- 
mas exercises  and  the  following  pro- 
gram was  listened  to   with  much  in- 
terest:   Carol,  -Waken  Christian  Chil- 
dren,"   Kindergai'ten   l>oys    and    girls; 
(3hristmas    stories   and   legends,    John 
jCun-an,    Charles    Bix'hy    and    Haro-Ul 
Bates;     pianoforte     solo.     One,     Two, 
Buckle  My  Shoe.  Little  Jack  Horner. 
Jack  and  Jill,  Clarence  Hamlett;  flute 
so-lo,    arranged    from    "II    Trovatore, 
Verdi,    John    Wetherell;    carol,    -The 
Holy    City,"    girls;    recitation       les, 
Come:   r>ear.    Dear   Christmas.      Lena 
Smith;      pianoforte      solo,      MmueOto,' 
Reinecke.     Ed^in    Cummings;     violm 
durt,   Petite   Symphony,   Moret,   Mary  | 
\llen  and  Alison  Viles;  clarinet  solo,  ■ 
arranged  from  "Martha,"  Flotow,  Ed- 
ward    Ray;    recitation,     Who    is    it-' 
Santa  Claus'  Seei-et,  Walter  Mills  and 
John  Ellis;  carol,  Kindergai-ten  boys; 
Mazurka,    Kinder  iJrbhi'Stra. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  IOWA 
COLLEGE  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


T.  F.  McCune,  Su;perintendent  of  the  College. 
INSTITUTION     BUILDERS. 

There  is  no  more  sublime  spectacle  than  that  of  a  human  life  de- 
voted to  the  good  of  mankind.  So  steeped  are  we  in  selfishness  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  unselfish  char- 
acter. Unselfishness  means  opposition,  resistance.  It  means  antagonism 
of  customs  and  traditions,  and  opinions  of  men.  It  means  sacrifice  of 
sympathy,  friendship,  and  even  love.  When  highly  endowed  mental 
faculties  are  controlled  and  guided  by  the  purest  moral  forces,  and  all 
made  impressive  and  effective  by  physical  vigor,  then  is  found  the  ex- 
traordinary man  or  woman. 

In  such  a  mould  was  cast  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Born  in  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  10,  1801.  he  died  there  Jan.  9,  1876.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  medical  studies  he  gave  his  services  to  the  Greeks  then  in 
struggle  for  freedom.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he  at  once  be- 
came interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble- 
minded, in  prison  reform,  hospital  sanitation,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
slave.  Greeks,  Cretans,  Poles,  received  his  conspicuous  help  for  where- 
ever  Dr.  Howe  lent  a  hand  he  was  conspicuous.  All  nationalities  were 
to  him,  one  humanity.  The  principles  which  he  unfolded  and  on  which 
he  based  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  are  the  basic  principles  of 
such  education  today;  and  even  the  methods  which  he  employed  in 
teaching  this  blind  and  deaf  mute  have  not  been  improved  upon  in  sim- 
ilar cases  since. 
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Dr.  Howe  founded  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1832.  Those  were  days  when  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge was  not  universal.  Apostles  of  light  were  needed  to  carry  West- 
ward and  Southward  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Great  New  England 
Philanthropist.  Accordingly  there  sprang  up  a  clas's  of  men  of  con- 
structive intellects,  persuasive  eloquence,  and  nobility  of  character,  who 
impressed  their  personalities  upon  legislative  bodies  and  the  general 
public  to  the  end  that  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  These  men  and  their  successors,  the  old  time 
superintendents,  were  more  than  mere  executive  officers.  They  were 
moulders  of  public  opinion  and  leaders  in  action.  There  is  little  call 
now  for  superintendents  of  this  creative  type. 

SAMUEL    BACON. 

Living  today  near  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  surrounded  by  wealth,  the 
fruit  of  his  own  energy-  and  ability,  is  perhaps  the  last  representative 
of  the  above  class  of  men.  Samuel  Bacon  was  remarkable  from  child- 
hood. He  was  not  fond  of  the  restraints  of  school  but  he  was  a  lover 
of  the  woods  and  animals.  Mathematics  came  to  him  as  by  instinct. 
He  early  developed  a  taste  for  mechanical  contrivances  such  as  water 
wheels,  toy  wagons,  the  molding  and  baking  of  clay  figures,  etc.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  he  lost  his  sight,  but  this  calamity  did  not  impair 
in  the  least  his  energy.  He  became  the  best  swimmer  and  climber  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  running  races,  he  more  than  held  his  own.  Plac- 
ing a  board  on  his  shoulder  he  would  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  would  thereby  be  able  to  run  very  straight  and  swift.  He  learned 
to  locate  objects  by  sound  as  he  had  formerly  done  by  sight.  A  poor 
neighbor  agreed  to  read  to  him,  stipulating  that  the  boy  gather  the  wood 
for  the  fire.    In  this  way  he  spent  the  next  four  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1840  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  that  time  three 
men  were  connected  with  the  institution,  who  afterward  became  noted 
as  instructors  of  the  blind.  William  Chapin,  then  principal  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  afterward  became  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
stitution. Teachers  W.  H.  Churchman  and  A.  W.  Penniman,  became 
superintendents,  the  former  of  the  Indiana,  and  the  latter  of  the  Ohio 
institution.  These  men,  especially  Mr.  Penniman,  soon  perceived  young 
Bacon's  marked  abilities  and  aided  hinri  to  the  extent  of  their  powers. 
He  was  placed  in  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Physics,  in  which  studies  he 
led  his  classes  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  a  short  time,  accepted  as 
knowing  more  than  his  teachers,  he  was  made  a  teacher  himself.  Thor- 
oughly aroused,  he  began  to  move  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
machinery  of  the  school  became  too  slow  for  him.  In  fourteen  days, 
with  the  help  of  a  reader  he  had  mastered  Analytical  Geometry. 

And  now  happened  a  proper  thing.  The  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion decided  to  assist  the  young  man  toward  the  attainment  of  a  college 
education.    They    determined    to    retain    Samuel    Bacon's    name    on    the 
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register  of  the  institution,  but  to  pay  him  the  $80  which  they  were  enti- 
tled to  draw  from  the  state  for  his  support  for  one  year.  By  this  favor 
he  was  able  to  enter  Kenyon  College  in  1844,  where  after  a  year's  study, 
mostly  of  classics,  he  passed  as  good  an  examination  as  the  best  of  his 
mates.  He  remained  in  Gambler  during  the  vacation  continuing  his 
studies  with  a  fellow  student.  He  entered  upon  his  second  year's  work 
but  his  money  falling  at  Christmas  he  decided  to  return  to  Columbus. 
Leaving  Gambler  at  9  o'clock  at  night  with  only  a  few  cakes  in  his 
pockets,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  Columbus  fifty-six  miles  away,  where 
he  arrived  at  1  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  He 
now  made  arrangements  with  an  educated  German  who  lived  near  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  under  his  guidance  pursued  his  studies 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German.  Finally  realizing  that  his  health 
was  impaired  by  close  application,  he  left  the  Ohio  institution  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1847. 

He  at  once  embarked  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Galena,  111.  Below  St. 
Louis  he  became  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention then  In  session  at  Springfield,  111.,  who  told  him  that  a  large  In- 
stitution for  the  blind  was  buildinff  at  .Tacksonville.  Arriving  in  Jack- 
sonville, Aug.  12,  1847,  he  discovered  that  the  supposed  institution  for 
the  blind  was  intended  for  the  insane;  but  in  no  wise  discouraged  he 
set  about  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind  himself.  Through 
great  labor  in  travel  and  correspondence  public  interest  was  aroused- 
On  April  1st,  1848,  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  was  called  at  the  office 
of  Brown  and  Yates  in  Jacksonville.  Mr.  Bacon  was  there  advised  to 
open  a  small  school  for  the  blind,  to  collect  statistics,  and  gather  as 
much  information  as  possible  in  order  that  the  coming  legislature  might 
see  the  value  of  such  an  institution.  A  subscription  list  was  prepared 
to  meet  present  needs,  in  which,  among  many  others,  the  following- 
items  appear:  Judge  Thomas,  $100;  Richard  Yates,  $25.  The  school 
was  opened  on  June  5,  1848,  with  four  pupils.  In  the  second  week  of 
January,  1849,  the  pupils  gave  an  exhibition  before  the  legislature  at 
Springfield  ,so  acceptable,  that  a  bill  was  at  once  introduced  and  passed 
locating  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville  and  levying  a  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  its  support.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  cur- 
rent expenses  was  added.  This  state  school  with  four  pupils  was 
opened  April  2,  1849,  under  Mr.  Bacon  as  principal.  By  July  10,  1850, 
the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  twenty-three.  At  this  date, 
Mr.  Bacon,  overcome  with  hard  work,  having  travelled  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  wearied  beyond  in- 
durance  by  dissensions  in  the  Board,  resigned  his  position. 

On  July  12,  1849,  Mr.  Bacon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Kemper 
Graves  of  Jacksonville,  111.  Judging  from  all  the  facts  at  hand,  a  no 
small  part  of  the  success  that  has  come  to  her  gifted  husband,  has  been, 
due  to  her  own  tact  and  ability. 
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SAMUEL  BACON  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
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THE    INSTITUTION  AT    IOWA    CITY. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1852,  this  couple  paid  a  visit  to  L.  Jones 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Some  parties  there  urged  Mr.  Bacon  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  blind  similar  to  the  one  at  Jacksonville.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  called,  the  matter  discussed,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Perry,  Burke  and  Matthews,  appointed  to  give  the  project 
tangibility.  State  Senator  Judge  Love  promised  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  legislature.  About  the  last  of  September,  1852,  a  house  was; 
rented  in  the  southern  part  of  Keokuk,  where  Mr.  Bacon  began  teach- 
ing practically  at  his  own  expense  three  blind  children  living  in  the 
city.  In  the  following  December  he  went  to  Iowa  City  where  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session,  taking  with  him  a  pupil,  Mary  Bushnell.  Judge 
Love  prepared  a  bill,  introduced  it  and  secured  its  passage  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  House  Mr.,  afterward  Gov.  Grimes,  moved  a  reference  of 
the  bill  to  a  special  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  This  com- 
mittee proposed  a  substitute  establishing  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and 
locating  it  at  Iowa  City,  which  substitute  finally  passed  both  houses 
and  was  approved  January  18,  1853. 

Briefly  this  law  provided  for  a  board  of  seven  overseers  of  which 
the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, were  to  be  ex-officio  members.  No  provision  was  made  for 
the  free  education  of  the  blind  except  through  a  certificate  from  the 
county  court  that  the  applicants'  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  education.  In  such  case  the  overseers  of  the  asylum  were 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  $35.00  per  quarter 
for  the  support  of  each  pupil  while  in  residence  in  the  institution.  An 
appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  for  current  expenses. 

The  law  in  general  was  good  but  it  contained  two  defects.  Asylum 
w^as  not^the  proper  title.  The  institution  was  not  intended  to  be  an 
asylum  in  any  sense,  as  the  language  of  the  act  plainly  indicates.  Also 
the  provision  making  a  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was 
■objectionable. 

The  first  board  of  overseers  consisted  of  Jatties  D.  Eads,  President; 
George  W.  McCleary,  Secretary;  James  H.  Gower,  Treasurer;  Martin 
L.  Morris,  Stephen  Hempstead,  Morgan  Reno,  John  McCaddon.  On 
February  3,  1853,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  the  Capitol 
Tsuilding  in  Iowa  City,  at  which  Samuel  Bacon  was  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Asylum,  an  appropriation  of  $100  made  for  the  purchase  of  neces- 
saries, and  the  date  April  1,  1853,  selected  for  the  opening  of  the  school. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  Capitol  building  on  March  26,  1853, 
when  Ann  Gunn  was  ordered  to  be  admitted  from  Clinton  County,  and 
James  A.  Gillilland,  from  Johnson  county,  the  two  first  pupils  of  the 
institution.  The  Asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on 
April  4,  1853.  The  session  continued  about  fourteen  months  when  a  re- 
cess was  ordered  until  September  4,  1854,  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session.  During  the  first  session  twenty-three  pupils  were  admitted. 
"The  sum  of  $4,889.50  was  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  and  the  whole 
amount  expended.  The  building  first  occupied,  known  as  the  "Fisher 
House"  stood  on  the  river  bank.  It  contained  seven  rooms  but  was  so 
unsuitable  that  the  school  was  removed  before  cold  weather  to  a  better 
building  on  "Cottage  Hill"  known  as  the  "Land  Office."  This  build- 
ing seemed  satisfactory  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  owner  desiring  his 
property,  the  school  was  removed  again  to  the  "Andrews  House"  near 
the  bridge. 

At  first  the  school  organization  consisted  of  Mr.  Bacon,  Principal; 
Mrs.  Bacon,  Matron;  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Gittinger,  Professor  of  Music.  Mr. 
A.  Keithley  was  afterward  appointed  Teacher  of  Mechanics  but  he 
soon  withdrew,  his  successor  being  C.  M.  Lee. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Board,  Mr.  Bacon  attended  in  New 
York  City,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  August,  1853,  the  first  convention 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  ever  held  on  this  continent.  Principals  from 
fourteen  institutions  representing  twenty  states  were  present.  He  im- 
proved this  occasion  to  purchase  books  and  apparatus  and  to  solicit 
such  donations  of  educational  material  as  could  be  profitably  utilized 
in  his  own  school.  The  course  of  study  and  division  of  time  mapped 
out  in  the  beginning  were  substantially  followed  during  the  time  the 
institution  remained  in  Iowa  City.  The  pupils  rose  at  half  past  flvie 
o'clock,  studied  from  six  to  seven,  breakfasted  and  exercised  from  seven 
to  eight,  and  attended  recitations  during  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon.] 
Dinner  was  served  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  From  two  until  five  in 
the  afternoons,  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  some  kind  of  work;  the  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  and  the  women  in  sewing,  knitting  and 
bead  work.  Supper  was  served  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  One  hour  of 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  study.  Younger  pupils  retired  ait  nine 
o'clock,  the  older  ones  at  ten  o'clock. 

Discipline  was  maintained  through  mild  but  firm  measures.  No 
corporal  punishment  was  permitted.  The  plan  of  instruction  was  oral, 
because  few  books  could  be  procured. 

The  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish  an  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,"  approved  January  18,  1853;   passed  by  the  General  As- 


sembiy  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  approved  January  22,  1855,  took  effect 
on  February  1,  1855.  By  this  act  the  name  uf  the  institution  was  changed 
to  "Iowa  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  The  Board  of 
Overseers  was  changed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  seven  men 
of  which  board  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  continued  to  be  ex-officio  members.  By  act  ap- 
proved January  21,  1857,  the  Principal  was  made  ex-officio  a  member^ 
of  the  Board.  The  same  act  provided  for  the  sum  of  $25  per  quarter  for 
the  support  of  each  pupil. 

On  November  19,  1861,  Mr.  Bacon  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Board  to  take  effect  in  the  summer  of  1862.  He  wes  led  to  this  step  by 
repeated  misunderstandings,  misrepresentations,  and  the  open  hostil- 
ity of  some  members  of  the  Board.  After  ten  years'  service  in  his  Iowa 
field  he  withdrew  to  found  another  and  equally  prosperous  institution 
for  the  blindj  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  record  of  this  man  covers 
the  founding  and  organizing  and  placing  upon  substantial  foundation, 
three  prominent  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  each  of 
them  he  encountered  determined  opposition  and  enmity.  It  would  be 
strange  if  one  of  such  positive  character  did  not  arouse  enmity.  What- 
ever may  be  said,  his  impress  on  the  infant  Iowa  institution  was  deep 
and  lasting.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  Bacon  the  sewing 
machine  was  introduced  into  the  school,  perhaps  the  first  use  of  the  ma- 
chine by  the  blind  in  a  Western  institution.  The  school  at  Iowa  City 
was  recognized  as  the  best,  and  some  claim  that  its  merits  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  institution  since. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  REV.  ORLANDO  CLARKE. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bacon  the  Trustees  unanimously  elected 
Oran  Faville,  of  Mitchell  County,  Iowa,  as  his  successor.  The  records 
make  no  further  reference  to  Mr.  Faville.  On  January  4,  1862,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  in  a  Board  meeting  that  Orlando  Clarke  be  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  institution  as  principal  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bacon's 
resignation  should  take  effect.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bacon  the  above  was 
laid  on  the  table.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  January  9,  1862, 
this  motion  was  taken  from  the  table  and  unanimously  carried.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  voted  a  salary  of  $800.00  per  annum,  while  the  salary  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  as  matron  was  fixed  at  $300.00  per  annum. 

The  Seventh  General  Assembly  having  provided  for  the  removal  of 
the  institution  to  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  the  new  buildings  being  almost 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1862,  the  old  Board  of  Trustees  held  their 
last  meeting  July  3,  1862,  at  which  were  present  Elijah  Sells,  President; 
R.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer;  Orlando  Clarke,  Superintendent;  and  Trus- 
tees Miller,  McKay  and  Gilchrist.  On  motion  the  officers  of  the  Board 
were  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  new  Board  created  by  the  Ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  all  books,  papers  and  accounts  in  their  hands  pertaining 
to  the  business  of  the  Board  or  the  Institution.  The  new  Board,  com- 
prising three  members,  Elijah  Sells,  James  Chapin,  and  the  Principal,. 
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Ofjanao  Clarke,  ex-officio  member,  convened  "in  Iowa  City,  July  4,  18627 
Elijah  Sells  was  elected  President;  James  Chapin,  Treasurer,  and 
Orlando  Clarke,  Secretary.  On  motion  the  Principal  was  ordered  to 
dispose  of  all  property  of  the  institution  at  Iowa  City  not  worth  re- 
moval to  Vinton.  He  was  also  ordered  to  remove  the  institution  to  its 
new  location  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made.  For  this  purpose 
and  for  fitting  up  the  new  buildings  he  was  authorized  to  employ  one 
male  and  one  female  assistant.  The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  18th  day  of  August,  1862,  in  the  City  of  Vinton. 

The  transfer  was  made  during  August,  1862.  Messrs.  Finkbine  & 
Lovelace,  the  contractors,  speedily  finished  such  rooms  as  were  neces- 
sary for  occupancy,  but  they  were  not  able  to  complete  the  building  un- 
til late  in  the  following  November.  School  opened  early  in  October,  1862, 
with  twenty-four  pupils.  Mr.  Clarke  found  the  new  edifice  situated  on 
a  slight  elevation  one-half  mile  from  the  center  of  Vinton.  The  material 
used  was  limestone  easily  chiselled,  but  which  hardened  on  exposure. 
The  building  fronted  the  East,  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  four  stories  high,  and  capable  of  accommodating  eighty 
pupils.  The  roof  was  of  pine;  the  building  was  warmed  by  stoves. 
Heaps  of  debris  were  piled  about;  for  want  of  sewers  the  rains  poured 
into  the  basement;  but  the  Trustees  bent  vigorously  to  the  work.  The 
sum  of  $1,000.00  was  appropriated  to  build  an  area  wall,  while  a  further 
sum  of  $4,000.00  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  workshops. 

A  reference  to  the  course  of  study  at  this  time  will  show  no  sub- 
stantial advancement  over  the  curriculum  pursued  in  Iowa  City.  The 
field  of  the  ordinary  common  and  high  school  was  covered.  Teachers 
were  now  employed  for  the  term  and  not  for  the  year  as  the  custom  had 
been.  The  Principal  was  instructed  to  admit  pupils  without  reference 
to  the  Board,  whether  or  not  such  pupils  had  been  formerly  dismissed. 
During  this  administration  the  President  of  the  Board.  Hon.  Elijah 
Sells,  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  Braille  System  of  point  writing, 
which  was  adopted.  The  special  object  of  this  order  was  to  furnish  the 
pupils  with  a  means  of  writing  their  music,  but  the  utility  of  the  system 
soon  became  so  apparent  that  the  point  was  employed  for  all  manner 
of  school  purposes.  The  Board  ordered  on  March  2,  1863,  that  a  pupil : 
be  procured  from  the  St.  Louis  Institution  to  teach  the  Braille,  if  the 
Principal  should  deem  such  a  course  necessary.  The  St.  Louis  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Braille  System  into  the 
United  States. 

The  Tenth  General  Assembly,  by  act  approved  February  27,  1864,  ap- 
pointed Norman  W.  Isbell,  of  Linn  County;  Rush  Clark,  of  Johnson 
County,  and  James  McQuinn,  of  Benton  county,  to  be  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  their  term  of  office  to  expire  February  1,  1866,  after 
which  the  term  of  each  trustee  was  to  cover  four  years.  Messrs.  Isbell 
and  Clark  failing  to  qualify,  Governor  Stone  appointed  Robert  Gilchrist, 
of  Benton  County,  and  Joseph  Dysart,  of  Tama  County,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  August  1,  1864,  Rev.  Reed  Wilkinson 
was  elected  Principal  on  a  motion  of  James  Chapin.  As  to  the  cause  of 
this  change  the  records  are  silent.  However,  there  are  indications  from 
time  to  time  in  these  records  that  some  internal  dissatisfaction  existed. 
One  pupil  was  suspended  and  the  Principal  was  authorized  to  use  his  i 
own  discretion  as  to  dismissing  two  others.  In  their  report  to  the 
Eleventh  General  Assembly  the  Trustees  speak  of  "The  condition  of 
affairs  such  as  to  require  important  changes  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment. The  position  of  Principal  was  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Rev. 
Reed  Wilkinson,  whose  character  as  a  ripe  scholar  and  successful  edu- 
cator had  been  well  attested  by  eminent  citizens  in  our  own  and  other- 
states.  Exi)erience  has  shown  the  choice  to  be  a  happy  one.  He  imme- 
diately introduced  order  and  system  throughout,  and  established  a  rigid 
yet  parental  discipline,  which  has  been  well  maintained.  His  zealous 
and  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  institution  have  been 
crowned  with  success." 

This  is  pleasant  reading  for  Mr.  Wilkinson,  but  implies  serious  de- 
fects in  the  work  of  Mr.  Clarke.  However,  as  we  will  learn  later  that  Mr. 
Clarke  was  called,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  resume  his  position  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  institution,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  his  disqualifica- 
tions in  the  first  instance  were  rather  accidental  than  personal.  Mr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  ability  and  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. He  was  even  tempered,  patient,  mild,  and  judicious.  Tradition 
in  the  institution  credits  him  with  many  amiable  qualities,  those  that 
would  fit  him  well  for  the  exacting  duties  of  his  position. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  REV.  REED  WILKINSON. 

A  decided  disposition  to  advance  seems  now  to  have  moved  both 
Trustees  and  Principal.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000.00  was  asked  for  the 
construction  of  a  barn,  fences,  etc.  The  curren  expenses  for  the  bi- 
ennial period  of  1864  and  1866  amounted  to  $21,970.38.  In  addition  to  this 
the  expenses  for  improvements  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $5,521.26.  Sixty- 
three  pupils  were  enrolled,  five  of  which  finished  the  course.  Six  teach- 
ers were  employed:  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Amelia  Butler  for  literary 


work;  Jacob  Niermeyer  and  Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Cisna  for  music;  John 
Cisna  and  Miss  A.  M.  Rittgers  for  mechanical  industries.  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Morton  was  Matron.  Her  services  were  so  appreciated  by  the  Board 
that  a  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  for  an  increase  of  her  salary 
was  made.  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins  was  Steward.  W.  P.  Lathrop,  M.  D., 
was  the  institution  Physician.  At  the  Board  meeting  April  1,  1867,  Mr. 
t  Wilkinson  read  the  following  paper,  given  in  full,  as  it  clearly  reveals 
the  harmonious  relations  then  existing: 

"To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind: 

"Gentlemen: — In  the  month  of  July  last,  I  said  to  one  of  your  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Dysart,  'At  the  close  of  another  year  the  way  will  be  open  on 
my  part  for  a  successor  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum.' 

"What  I  then  said  to  him,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  to  you  now. 
I  did  not  seek  the  office  I  now  hold,  but  consented  to  take  it  on  the 
ground  that  some  one  was  needed  and  if  I  did  not  take  it,  the  office 
might  be  vacant  when  the  time  for  again  opening  the  school  should 
arrive. 

"Upon  the  consideration  of  this  fact,  added  to  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  some  acquaintances  whose  opinions  I  valued  I  came  and  took 
charge  of  the  Asylum. 

"The  necessity  which  brought  me  here,  I  hope,  no  longer  exists.  And 
if  now  the  Trustees  can  find  a  man  whom  they  deem  qualified  to  take 
my  place  at  the  beginning  of  another  term  I  wish  them  to  do  it. 

"Although  I  reluctantly  consented  to  come  here  in  August,  1864,  yet 
as  things  have  turned  out  I  am  not  sorry  I  came.  I  have  liked  my  work 
better  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  accomplished  more  for  the  pupils  than 
I  anticipated  doing.  Consequently,  I  think  I  shall  hereafter  look  back 
upon  these  three  years  of  my  life's  labors  with  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Undoubtedly  my  work  has  had  its  defects,  and  I  have  committed 
errors,  but  I  have  done  what  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  I  have 
not  knowingly  neglected  any  duty  or  done  any  wrong. 

"My  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen,  has  been  pleasant  and  I  hope 
we  may  part  as  we  met,  friends. 

"Tours,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

"REED  WILKINSON." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  an  elderly  man  when  he  took  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution. His  training  had  not  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  cope 
with  the  many  conflicting  interests  in  a  state  institution.  The  worry 
attendant  upon  his  position  was  too  great  for  him.  But  he  was  no  lag- 
gard. He  traveled  with  horse  and  buggy  throughout  the  State  over 
1,100  miles,  and  thoroughly  canvassed  seventeen  counties  in  the  interest 
of  the  institution. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GEN.  JAMES  L.  GEDDES. 
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The  Eleventh  General  Assembly,  in  1866,  appointed  C.  H.  Conklin,  of 
Benton  County,  a  member  of  the  Board,  in  the  place  of  Robert  Gilchrist. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  July  1,  1867,  Mr.  Conklin  moved  that  James  L. 
Geddes  be  the  Principal  of  the  institution  from  and  after  September  1, 
1867,  to  hold  said  office  until  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified,  an!d 
that  he  be  also  Steward  of  the  institution  at  a  salary  for  both  offices  of 
$800.00  per  annum.    This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  College  building  at  this  time  was  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Main  Building.  In  February,  of  1868,  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  in- 
stitution building  was  discussed,  the  Board  being  of  the  opinion  that 
an  addition  of  a  three-story  wing  was  necessary.  Mr.  Chapin  was  di- 
rected to  recommend  the  matter  to  the  Legislature.  Also  in  1868  certain 
i  measures  were  passed  that  would  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
j  Board  and  the  Principal  to  correct  some  irregularities  in  the  institu- 
<  tlon.  For  instance,  all  officers  and  teachers  were  required  to  attend 
prayers  every  morning  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  necessary 
duties.  Also  reading  works  of  fiction  to  the  pupils  by  officers,  teachei-s, 
or  domestics,  was  strictly  forbidden,  except  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Principal.  Some  changes,  too,  were  made  on  the  Board,  the  Twielfth 
General  Assembly  appointing  John  Hodgdon,  of  Dubuque  County; 
Charles  G.  Truesdell,  of  Clinton  County,  and  James  Chapin,  of  Benton 
County,  to  succeed  himself.  The  Twelfth  General  Assembly,  by  act  ap- 
proved April  6,  1868,  having  appropriated  $30,000.00  for  the  erection  of  a 
wing  to  the  institution  building,  we  find  the  Board  at  their  meeting  of 
April  23,  1868,  appointing  a  committee  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Finkbine, 
of  Iowa  City,  and  invite  him  to  consultation  with  reference  to  deciding 
upon  plans  and  specifications  and  to  advertise  for  bids.  Mr.  Finkbine 
was  paid  $550.00  for  his  plans.  He  proposed  to  build  the  wing  accord- 
ing to  his  plans  for  the  sum  of  $29,160.00.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
the  President  and  Secretary  being  authorized  to  make  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Finkbine  and  that  they  require  him  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$16,000.00. 

On  March  10,  1869,  James  Chapin  tendered  his  resignation  as  Trustee 
of  the  institution,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  this  date.  It  was'  voted 
by  the  Board  that  S.  H.  Watson,  of  "Vinton,  be  appointed  Trustee  to 
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fill  the  vacancy  consequent  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chapin.     Mr.  Wat-  | 
son  was  immediately  made  Treasurer  under  a  bond  of  $10,000.00. 

At  the  meeting  June  2,  1869,  Mr.  Dysart  moved  that  Prof.  S.  A. 
Knapp  be  elected  Principal  of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
motion  was  carried.  It  was  further  resolved  that  Gen.  Geddes  surrender 
the  entire  control  of  the  institution  to  Prof.  S.  A.  Knapp,  on  the  IGtlx  of, 
June,  1869,  retaining,  however,  suitable  rooms  for  himself  and  family! 
until  the  first  day  of  the  following  September,  and  that  he  be  entitled 
to  board  in  the  institution  and  full  pay  of  salary  until  that  date.  \ 

Gen.  James  L.  Geddes  was  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier  in  the; 
Civil  "War.    He  was  an  efficient  superintendent,  but  his  administration 
lacked  in  unity  owing  to  certain  forces  both  within  and  without  the  in- 
stitution over  which  he  could  not  gain  control.    His  military  training 

made  him  exacting  in  details,  but  he  seemed  not  to  have  learned  the ! 

I 

cardinal  principle  of  which  no  executive  officer  can  afford  to  be  ignorant; 
namely,  in  questions  simply  of  administrative  policy,  to  stand  firm  as  a 
rock  when  there  is  a  rock  to  stand  on;  but  to  be  politic  and  diplomatic 
when  there  is  only  a  bed  of  sand. 

ADMINISTRATION     OF   PROF.    S.   A.   KNAPP. 

Mr.   C.   G.  Truesdell  resigning  from  the  Board  on  August  10,   1869, 
TATiiiiam  G.  Donnan,  of  Independence,  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  I 
the  vacancy.    The  Secretary  was  directed  to  notify  Mr.  Donnan  of  this 
fact  and  also  to  notify  the  Governor  of  the  election. 

There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  detecting  evidences  of  a  master  hand 
at  work.  The  new  Principal  was  instructed  to  have  printed  three  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  concerning  the  duties  of  officers  ^ 
and  teachers.  It  was  resolved  that  the  leading  idea  in  conducting  the- 1 
institution  should  be  to  make  the  inmates  useful  citizens  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  some  occupation  through  which  they  might  acquire  a  re- 
spectable support.  The  Superintendent  (the  legal  title  of  the  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  of  the  Institution  is  Principal,  but  the  term  Superintendent 
is  commonly  used)  was  requested  so  far  as  possible  to  familiarize  the- 
pupils  in  the  several  departments  with  the  business  of  instructing,  by 
requiring  them  when  competent  to  act  as  assistant  teachers.  It  was- 
also  resolved  that  furniture  purchased  by  the  Board  for  one  room  should 
not  be  changed  to  another  without  their  direction.  The  Principal  was^ 
also  authorized  to  pay  pupils  for  work  in  the  institution  industrial  de- 
partment done  out  of  regular  hours,  provided  that  at  no  time  should  the 
compensation  exceed  the  net  profit  of  the  article.  These  arid  many  minor 
items  would  indicate  that  a  spirit  of  activity  prevailed. 

On  November  9,  1869,  the  addition  designated  South  Wing  was  ac- 
cepted from  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Finkbine  &  Lovelace.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  building  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1868.  The  wing  was  built  of 
cut  stone  32  by  60  feet,  with  a  rear  projection  19  by  48  feet,  the  whole  \ 
three  stories  above  the  basement.  The  entire  cost  of  this  wing  wa» 
$29,921.50. 


This  period  of  institution  history  shows  great  activity  in  material 
Improvements.  The  pipe  organ  which  had  been  purchased  under  Gen.. 
Geddes  was  ordered  repaired.  Stairways  were  partitioned  off  and  large 
rooms  were  divided.  Verandas  were  built,  the  grounds  were  improved^, 
musical  instruments,  books,  and  school  apparatus  purchased.  Twenty- 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the  Thir- 
teenth General  Assembly,  approved  April  14,  1870,  for  a  steam  heating^ 
and  ventilating  plant,  slate  roof  of  main  building,  and  minor  improve- 
ments. From  November  1,  1869,  to  November  1,  187J,  the  amount  of 
current  expenses,  including  salaries  and  clothing  furnished  pupils,  was 
$49,007.47. 

Equal   energy   was   manifested   in    education   matters.      The     Four- 
teenth General  Assembly  changed  the  title  of  the  institution  to  "Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind."    The  course  of  study  continued  to  cover  the  or- 
dinary public  school  work,  but  with  an  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  high  school  or  academic  course.    The  Braille  system  was  superceded 
by  the  New  York  Point,  which  has  continued  ever  since  in  the  College 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.    In  1873  the  literary  teachers  were  M.  L. 
j  Ward,  Miss  Mary  McFarland,  G.  W.  Tannehill,  Miss  Angeline  Harring- 
1  ton,   and  Mrs.   L.  J.  Walker.    The  musical  department  was  under  the 
direction  of  H.  J.  Proctor  and  John  Langer.    John  Cisna  continued  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  industrial  department.    A  printing  press,  with  all 
!  necessary  type  and  apparatus,  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing point  reading  matter  to   the  pupils.    Tne  wnoie  number  of  pupils 
during  the  term  of  1873  and  1874  was  112. 

The  Thirteenth  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000.00 
to  establish  a  home  for  the  industrious  blind  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution, to  be  governed  by  the  same  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Knapp 
soon  became  convinced  that  this  act  was  a  mistake.  The  law  proving 
to  be  impracticable  was  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

When  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  in  1868  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  erection  of  the  South  Wing  it  was  thought  that  sufficient  had 
been  provided  for  years  to  come.    Three  years  later,  however,  the  in- 
stitution had  outgrown  its  accommodations.    The  usual  energy  of  the 
administration  rose  to  the  occasion,  in  evidence  of  which  the  Fourteenth 
General  Assembly,  in  1872,  appropriated  the  sum  of  Seventy  Thousand 
Dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  North  Wing,  which  was  not 
to   cost  more   than   One   Hundred   Thousand    Dollars.    The     Board     of 
Trustees,  April  30,  1872,  employed  George  Josselyn,  of  Independence,  as 
architect,  with  instructions  to  prepare  the  plans  as  soon  as  possible.    On 
July  18,  1872,  sealed  proposals  were  received  from  four  firms,  the  lowest 
bid,  that  of  Messrs.  Finkbine  &  Lovelace  of  Iowa     City,  being  $64,860. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  this  firm  which  filed  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$25,000  to  complete  the  work  according  to  the  specifications,  on  or  before 
Dec.  31,  1873.     On  November  25,  1873,  the  work  was  completed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  Trustees  E.  B.  Kephart,  J.  L.    Gay,    and    Jacob 
Springer  being  appointed  a  committee  with  full  powers  for  this  purpose. 
It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed as  trustees  E.  B.  Kephart  of  Linn  County,  and  Jerimiah  Gay  of 
Blackhawk  County  to  succeed  Messrs.  Hodgedon  and  Donnan,  and  that 
Samuel  Watson  was  reappointed.    On  January  7,   1873,   James   McQuin 
having  removed  from  the  state,  Jacob  Springer  of  Benton  County  was 
elected  by  the  Board  to  the  vacant  place  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  that  body  by  statute. 

On  January  6,  1874,  Mr.  Knapp  read  a  communication  to  the  Board, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  essential  part: 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  continued  desire  to  be  releas^ed 
from  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  at  the 
close  of  the  present  term. 

My  purpose  to  sever  my  relations  to  this  institution  at  the  earlies/t 
j)racticable  moment,  was  formed  more  than  two  years  since;  but  the 
execution  of  it  has  been  delayed  for  important  reasons  with  which  you 
are  conversant.  That  no  one  may  suppose  that  my  resignation  is  oc- 
casioned by  a  lack  of  harmony  between  any  member  or  members  of  this 
Board  and  myself  I  will  state  in  substance  the  reasons  that  control  my 
resignation. 

1st.  Subjecting  the  Principal  to  an  annual  appointment  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  character  of  which  may  be  changed  biennially  by  the 
General  Assembly,  renders  the  position  so  uncertain  that  no  thought- 
ful m^an  can  regard  it  as  anything  more  than  a  temporary  arrangement. 

2nd.    The  residence  of  the  Principal  in  the  institution  subjects  his 

family  to  constant  excitement  and  annoyance  and  deprives  his  children 
of  some  of  the  most  beneficent  influences  of  home. 

3rd.  You  have  allowed  me  such  compensation  as  you  deemed  lib- 
eral and  justified  by  the  means  under  your  control.  Knowing  that 
your  actions  were  influenced  by  the  highest  motives  I  have  accepted  it 
in  the  game  spirit. 

It  would  not  however  be  justice  to  myself  were  I  not  to  state  that 
propositions  have  been  repeatedly  submitted  to  me  offering  much  higher 
inducements. 
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Permit  me  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  you  for  the 
uniform  kindness  and  forbearance  with  which  you  have  treated  me.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  unkind  word  or  unjust  criticism  upon  the  part 
of  any  member  of  this  Board,  from  the  commencement  of  my  work  till 
the  present  time.  Trusting  our  friendship  may  eontinue  under  changed 
circumstances,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

S.    A.     KNAPP." 

Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp  was  without  doubt  the  strongest  man  who  ever 
presided  over  the  institution.  He  came  of  a  race  of  teachers.  He  was 
by  profession  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
both  scholar  and  orator,  a  man  of  literary  accomplishments  as  well 
as  a  skillful  manipulator  of  men  and  affairs.  The  institution  superin- 
tendency  was  indeed  a  temporary  arrangement  for  him  as  he  passed  to 
the  chair  of  Practical  and  Experimental  Agriculture  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames,  then  to  the  control  of  great  interests  in  the  South, 
then  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  important  agricultural  mis- 
sion in  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  field  of  institution  work  is  gen- 
erally too  narrow  for  such  men. 

SECOND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    REV.    ORLANDO  CLARKE. 

On  April  27,  1875,  the  Board  elected  Orlando  Clarke  Principal  for  one 
year  to  commence  July  1,  following.  Two  new  members  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  by  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly:  Christopher 
L.  Flint  and  Herman  C.  Piatt.  Mr.  Clarke's  second  administration  was 
uneventful.  On  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1876,  he  died  in  the  College  after 
a  brief  illness.  That  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Board  is  evi- 
denced by  the  resolutions  adopted  from  which  we  make  the  following 
quotation:  "2nd.  That  we  cherish  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
shining  talents,  high  and  scholarly  attainments,  pure  and  unsullied  char- 
acter, noble  and  elevated  sentiments,  distinguished  ability  in  his  late- 
position  as  Principal  of  the  College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  warm  and 
generous  heart  which  so  prominently  marked  the  deceased,  and  which. 
so  much  endeared  him  to  us  as  a  man  and  a  friend." 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    J.    B.    PARMLEE. 

On  April  4,  1876,  J.  B.   Parmlee,   Assistant  Principal,     was     elected 
PriTicipal  of  the  College  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Clarke  end- 
ing July  1-,  1876.    On  June  13,  1876,  he  was  elected     for    another    year> 
During  this  administration  we  find  evidences   of  unrest.    An   order  of 

the  Board  states  "The  teachers  and  instructors  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  College  be  employed  upon  the  express  condition  that  if  they  do 
not  prove  acceptable  to  the  Principal  and  Board  of  Trustees,  and  give, 
satisfaction  in  their  departments  that  they  are  subject  to  be  dismissed 
at  the  close  of  any  month."  Also  the  committee  on  schools,  January 
3,  1877,  reported  that  "They  have  sought  and  apparently  had  a  free  and ; 
full  conference  with  the  Superintendent,  Assistant,  and  with  a  number 
of  the  teachers  connected  with  the  institution  as  to  its  success  and  pros- 
perity. That  your  committee  regret  to  report  that  there  is  a  factious 
spirit  exhibited  by  some  of  the  teachers  toward  the  management  of 
this  institution,  which  is  bad  in  its  tendency  and  spirit  and  disapproved 
by  your  committee.  That  your  committee  insist  that  the  management 
of  this  institution  must  be  maintained  and  supported.  That  Superin- 
tendent Parmlee's  commands  and  authority  must  be  respected  and  in- 
forced  during  his  term  of  oflSce."  Also  June  14,  1877,  H.  C.  Piatt,  C.  L. 
Flint  and  P.  P.  Sturgis,  constituting  the  same  committee,  reported, 
after  citing  many  things  to  be  commended,  that  "Your  committee  deep- 
ly regret  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  the  present  corps  of  teachers 
have  not  so  labored,  but  have  to  a  great  extent  disregarded  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  school  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  College,  by  engaging  in  a  protracted  gossiping,  scandal  peddling  war- 
fare among  themselves  which  has  been  more  or  less  damaging  to  the 
pupils  and  school  as  well  as  disagreeable  alike  to  themselves  and  this 
institution.  The  fact  is  probably  known  to  every  member  of  this  Board 
of  Trustees,  that  every  honorable  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
last  year  to  restore  and  maintain  harmony  among  the  faculty  (without 
which  no  College  can  be  successful)  and  that  all  such  efforts  have 
proved  entirely  unavailing;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
after  long  and  due  reflection  that  no  principal,  however  efficient  he 
might  be,  could  possibly  make  this  institution  what  it  should  be  made, 
with  the  present  full  corps  of  teachers  continued  as  such." 

After  the  acceptance  of  this  report  of  the  committee  on  teachers 
and  schools,  part  of  which  is  quoted  above,  the  Board  on  motion  of  P. 
F.  Sturgis  elected  Rev.  Robert  Carothers  Principal  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1877. 

Mr.  Parmlee  passed  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Nebraska  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years  finally  retiring  on  political  reasons.  Such  radi- 
cal measures  were  taken  by  the  Board  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Caro- 
thers to  restore  harmony  in  the  College,  that  the  close  of  Mr.  Parmlee's 
term  of  oflSce  may  properly  be  regarded  as  terminating  the  early 
history  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind. 
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From  twenty-three  pupils  and  a  total  expenditure  for  current  ex- 
penses of  $4,889.50  in  1853-1854,  the  institution  had  grown  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pupils  and  an  expenditure  for  current  expenses 
of  $58,013.28  for  the  biennial  period  closing  November  6,  1877.  The  course 
of  study  had  expanded  until  liberal  opportunities  were  open  for  the 
study  of  music  in  all  its  branches  the  acquirement  of  a  generous  com- 
mon and  high  school  education,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
trades  recognized  as  practicable  for  the  blind. 

This  institution  has  always  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  char- 
acter and  abilities  of  those  who  have  influenced,  guided,  or  controled 
its  existance.  Such  men  as  John  P.  Irish,  Stephen  Hempstead,  and 
George  W.  McCleary  were  always  alert  in  their  efforts  to  foster  the  in- 
fant institution.  Governors  Grimes  and  Kirkwood,  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Board  in  the  early  days,  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  counsel 
for  its  benefit.  As  to  the  Trustees  of  the  institution  after  its  removal 
to  Vinton,  they  might  all  be  called  representative  men.  Samuel  Wat- 
son was  during  his  whole  life  the  most  prominent  business  personality 
in  his  own  community.  C.  H.  Conklin  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
man  ever  connected  with  the  Benton  County  bar.  Elijah  Sells,  Joseph 
Dysart,  James  McQuin,  H.  C.  Piatt,  P.  F.  Sturgis,  were  all  more  than 
ordinary  men. 

Conspicuous  among  this  body  of  representative  citizens  was  Hon. 
Jacob  Springer  of  Benton  County,  twenty-five  years  a  trustee  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Springer  is  a  type  of  those  men  who  to  abilities  and 
attainments  of  a  high  order,  unite  a  most  generous  and  sympathetic 
nature.  That  his  influence  in  the  Board  was  dominant  in  the  sense  of 
wisely  unfolding  fundamental  principals  for  the  guidance  of  his  col- 
leagues, few  persons  cognizant  of  the  circumstances,  would  call  in 
question.  That  he  left  behind  him  in  the  College  an  affectionate  mem- 
ory on  the  part  of  the  older  students  and  the  little  children  as  well;  to 
whom  his  monthly  visits  always  meant  some  little  gift,  no  one  would 
call  in  question.  His  home  was  alwaj^s  open  to  the  blind  manyv  of  whom 
even  at  this  late  day  draw  freely  upon  his  generosity.  Mr.  Springer  re- 
tired from  office  on  June  30,  1898. 

Nor  has  the  school  been  less  fortunate  in  teachers.  Many  of  course 
were  of  ordinary  ability  but  a  goodly  number  were  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary. M.  L.  Ward  is  now  a  prominent  lawyer  in  California.  C.  O.  Har- 
rington, teacher,  afterward  a  trustee  for  many  years,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  conservative  Treasurers  the  institution  ever 
had  ,is  now  one  of  the  substantial  bankers  of  the  state.  Prof.  S.  A. 
Price  was  a  musician  and  composer  of  more  than  state  wide  reputation. 

Among  those  who  have  been  educated  by  the  institution  and  who 
afterward  gave  their  lives  to  the  work  of  building  up  that  institution, 
three  persons  stand  out  with  great  distinctness.  John  Cisna  entered  the 
institution  on   October  29,   1853.    He  was   elected   teacher   of  mechanics 
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at  a  salary  of  $100  per  annum,   September'TTlSoS.  'This  position"  he  Ve-  ' 
tained  until  his  death  'in  the  College  for  the  Blind,  April  6,  1888. 

These  annals  are  short  and  simple  but  they  cover  the  life  of  a  rare 
man.  He  was  always  at  his  post,  always  patient  and  industrious,  al- 
ways wise  and  prudent  in  his  life  with  teachers,  --students,  and  '  the 
whole  institution  family.  From  his  meagre  salary  he  saved  a  com- 
petency and  by  judicious  investment  was  able  to  leave  a  handsome 
estate  to  his  family. 

Equally  prominent  but  in  another  sphere  is  G.  W.  Tannehill  who 
was  allowed  $100  for  services  rendered  as  teacher,  by  act  of  the  Board 
June  7,  1867.  Through  his  physical  disability  Prof.  Tannehill's  life  has 
been  passed  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  school  room;  but  he  was 
built  and  planned  for  a  wider  field.  A  fine  mathematician,  a  well  read 
man,  a  good  disciplinarian,  a  strong  mind  in  a  strong  body  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  front  in  any  business  or  professional  calling  but  for 
the  loss  of  his  sight  in  young  manhood. 

On  April  23,  1868,  it  was  voted  by  the  Board  that  Lorana  Mattice 
be  appointed  teacher  in  the  Female  Mechanical  Department  to  take 
effect  from  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  in  place  of  Miss  Ritgers  resigned.  Miss 
Mattice  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  ever  since  that  date  first  in 
the  mechanical  department  afterward  as  one  of  the  most  valued  teach- 
ers in  the  literary  department.  She  was  appointed  trustee  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Adult  Blind,  at  Knoxville,  and  had  her  counsels 
prevailed  in  many  cases  of  executive  policy  that  institution  doubtless 
would  have  attained  a  better  standing  before  the  public.  Miss  Mattice 
is  a  forceful  woman,  able  and  accomplished,  and  sincerely  loyal  to  the 
class  she  represents. 

The  influence  of  the  last  three  persons  all  of  whom  are  blind,  on  the 
character  and  growth  of  this  institution,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Their 
impress  is  to  be  found  in  every  department  and  upon  the  lives  of  pupils 
who  have  gone  from  the  institution  to  every  part  of  the  state. 
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[Chap.  430.] 
An   \ct  to  provide  for  the  ixstruction  of  the  adult   blind  at   their. 

HOJIES   BY    THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION   AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR    THE 
BLIND. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloios  : 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  aucT  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  loi*  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  ;  but  no  expenditures  shall  be 
made  under  this  act  until  the  plans  for  such  instruction  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  insti- 
tution aforesaid  to  make  a  report  to  the  state  board  of  education  of  its 
doings  under  this  act. 

Se^ction  -2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     \_A2wr0ved 

Juhi  5,  1900.  
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